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Parts LIV, pp. 391-403. 


Che Hunt for Birsa : A Fragment of 
History. 


N a study of the relations between the tribal peoples, Hindu landlords, and 

British rulers which form a major theme in the history of Chota Nagpur 
during the nineteenth century, the anthropologist and the historian share a 
common interest. Both are concerned with the changes brought about as a 
result of the interaction of these three groups. 

As is well known, developments were marked by a series of disturbances 
beginning in 1820 and ending only with the close of the century. The last 
flare-up, the movement which came to be known as the Sardari larai, and 
which began to gather momentum about 1886, had as its aim the restoration 
of Chota Nagpur to the tribal peoples. About 1895 there came to the fore 
a Munda, Birsa, who, proclaiming a new dispensation, added religious reforma 
to the political platform. The political aspect of the program, combined with 
the fanatical element injected by Birsa Bhagwan, as he was called by his 
followers, made him an object of attention and ultimately of concern to the 
British authorities. First arrested in 1895, he was held in jail until 1897. A 
second period of agitation led to his re-arrest in 1899, and he died in jail of 
cholera some six months later. Although the great influence of Birsa in his 
time in the religious sphere has not been altogether without lasting effect — 
there-are still to be found among the Mundas those who consider themselves 
to be his followers and continue to obey his religious injunctions—the major 


significance of the movement which he led lay in the fact that the British were 


finally convinced of the necessity of giving legal protection to the tribal peoples 
against the Hindu landlords. The Chota Nagpur Tenancy Act of 1908 was 
the result. 

The primary sources for the study of the Sardari larai are in the first place 
government documents consisting of the correspondence of British officials 
directly or indirectly concerned. The brief account given by J. Reid m the 
Final Report on the Survey and Settlement Operations in the District of Ranchi, 
1902-1910 is presumably based largely on these sources (cf. pp. 45-47). Sarat 
Chandra Roy, making use of the same material, published a,greatly expanded 
account.(1) In his article ‘“The First Birsa Uprising (1895)''(2) Shri Surendra 
Prasad Sinha has made excellent use of government documents and has con- 
tributed considerable detail to our knowledge of events. The roles, for example, 
played by the Raja of Bandgaon and Mr. Lusty, the (SPG?) missionary stationed 
at Murhu, in the first arrest of Birsa begin to emerge., It is to be hoped that 


(1) In The Mundas and Their Country. Calcutta, 1912. pp. 281-289, 295-305, 325-34. 
. (2) The Journal of the Bihar Research Society, Vol. XLV, January-December, 1959, 
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Shri Sinha will complete.his work and produce a companion piece on the second 
Birsa uprising. 

Aside from government documents we are fortunate in having first-hand 
reports by the Rev. Lusty himself, whose articles on the subject Roy drew 
upon for material (cf. p. 341), and by Father Hoffmann, S. J., who from his 
mission at Sarwada kept an eye on the happenings and in fact narrowly missed 
becoming a casualty. His article on Birsa Bhagwan (3) is a valuable account 
of the movement. 

From the Mundas, the pine movers as it were, practically nothing has 
reached the light of print. Roy, in his account, quotes testimony taken in 
connection with the trial of a number of Birsa’s followers. ‘This is a short , 
description by a Munda witness for the prosecution of a meeting held on 
Dumari Hill on or near which Birsa was finally captured.(4) The purpose of 
the meeting held, it appears, towards the latter part of 1899, was to lay plans 
for the general uprising to take place at the end of the year. Shri Sinha, in 
his article, cites what appears to be a report on Birsa by a fellow tribesman, 
but the reference is incomplete and whether or not this is a published source 
.is unclear. (5) With the passage of time it is doubtful that efforts to obtain 
“recollections from those who participated in-the movement would now prove 
rewarding. However, during the year 1947 the writer spent two months in 
Bandgaon, Singhbhum District, and at that time there were still men living who 
were able to recall the events of the last years of the nineteenth century. .Not 
all were willing to discuss Birsa—their reasons [ did not attempt to probe— but 
one man, Karamsingh of Tokad, who had taken part in the last hünt for Birsa 
at the turning of the century, volunteered an account of the episode as he 
saw it. Apart from the fact that this gives us a glimpse of events from the 
Munda vantage point, its interest lies in the new and concrete details it adds 
to the summary statements of previously published reports. It is a fragment, 
the recollection of one man, but when the full story of Birsa is written it will 
fit into place. 

- In 1899 Karamsingh, I should TM was approximately 25 years us 
The people of Tokad, a village near Bandgaon, had become followers of Birsa. 
Everybody, I was told, went to Birsa for advice. On one occasion Karamsingh 
had gone to hear him '"'preach'"' but the crowd of people had been so .great 
that he had been unable to get close enough to hear. Sometime before: 1899, 
"when the police began to arrest Birsa’s people," Karamsingh and his elder 
brother; along with some others, decided to become Christians ‘‘in order. to 
save ourselves." Hia short account of Birsa's first arrest and trial is, under- 
^ standably, inaccurate: “I heard that Birsa was arrested and taken to the 
Court at Ranchi. When they could not find any fault, they released him and 
told him to go home. Birsa said to the judge, ‘I won't go back. It will be 
the same as before. You will-suspect me.’ But the judge persuaded him to 
go home." Three years later, according to Karamsingh, the rebellion broke 


(3) Rey. John ‘Hoffmann, S.J., and Rev. Arthur Van Emlen, &]. Encyclopaedia 
Mundarica, Patna, 1930. Vol. II, pp. 565-571. 

(4) Op. cit., p. 337. 

(5) Op. cit., p. 396, fn. 27. 3 . 
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out again. Actually it was only about two years between Birsa's release from 
jail and the events leading to his arrest which Karamsingh goes on to describe. 
The translation follows closely the original Mundari; material in brackets has 
been added for clarification :— : 

«One night—it was Christmas night—Birsa's followers decided to do harm 
to the missionaries and officers. Birsa sent his people here and there with bows 
and arrows, battle-axes, and so forth. They burned some houses in Tirla and 
Karoa. The [present] postmaster's father was the padre in Tokad at that 
time. We in Tokad heard that they were comihg, so the catechist and the 
padre gathered the villagers for a meeting, and it was decided to put guards 
on all the paths leading to the village. They told us, "When you see Birsa's 
people coming, you must come and tell us and we shall gather together in 
one place. If they come secretly, so that.we see them before you do, we 
shall ring the bell and you must all come here.” ‘I was one of those sent to 
guard the path which leads to the ‘[Ranchi-Chaibasa] road. There were 
about ten or twelve of us. We stayed on watch the whole night; we had our 
-bows and arrows, swords and sticks and battle-axes. 

The next day the people of Tokad pati went to tell our Raja [of Bandgaon] 
and he sent a report to Chaibasa. The Police Sub-Inspector came and tried 
to find Birsa. But he could not do so. , Then a report was sent to the Commis- 


' sioner. Finally, we heard that Birea had gathered his people on the top of 


Dumari Hill. We told the Commissioner who came with his police and we 
all went near the Hill. Our Raja and the Police Inspectors sent some of us 
to Rogoto. One from each house in all the Raja's villages went to look for 
Birsa. From Bandgaon we went to Hesadih; people gathered ‘there from eight 
patis. When we got there, about sunset, the Police Inspector told us that the 
one who found Birsa would get a hundred rupees as reward, and besides, 
the rent from one village for his own. He also told us that it would be diffi- 
cult to wake up everyone, so he would beat the drum, and that when we heard 
it we must all get up and go to Jonkopai. All of us had taken rice, and wood 
to cook with, so we cooked our food, and then we went to sleep. 

About cock-crow they beat the drum and we all got up and started to- 
gether. Before sunrise we reached Jonkopai. We left some people there to 
watch our things, and the rest of us went on—towards the east. We came to 
Kotagara, but we did not find Birsa there and we decided to go towards the 
south. We formed a long line as we do in hunting, and entered the jungle. 
At one place some of the men found a bale of rice and a stool, and other things. 
I was not there so I did not see them. The men who found them got frightened 
and began to run away. The Police Inspector told them not to run away. 
He said, "Some of you must take these things back to Jonkopai. Take the 
rice out of the bale'and wrap it up in your cloths, and take it to Jonkopai." 
Then he said, "No, you must carry the whole bale." Many people went back 
to Jonkopai to carry it. R 

We went on, and when we came near Rogoto it was noontime. When 
we did not find Birsa or any of his followers we gathered in the village. The 
Maharaja of Chakradhapur was with us. He had joined us in Hesadih 
and, carried in a palki, he had accompanied us. We held a meeting in Rogoto. 
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The officers and police said to him, "What shall we do now? We did not find 
Birsa." All of Birsa's followers in Rogoto had run away, leaving only the 
women and small children at home. The Maharaja said, "We shall burn the 
houses here." The police said, "No, we won't do that. If we do, all the 
people will suffer. They won't have anything to eat or any place to stay. 
We must find Birsa and his followers and punish them. Unless we find him 
we.will not go back. Meanwhile you must supply us with everything we need. 
if you don't do that, we will not let you be the Maharaja." So the Maharaja 
bad to supply us with our food. He sent some of his people to Chakradhapur 
to bring the things in bullock carts. They brought rice, wood, etc., to Hesadih 
and from there they carried the things to Jonkopai. As long as we stayed 
there, he fed us. did 
We decided.to take away everything the Rogoto people had. ‘The Police’ 
Inspector went from one house to another, and he told the constables and the 
rest of us to take everything we found—rice, paddy, tools, everything. We 
heaped all these things in one place. ln one house a woman was husking 
rice. | went there with the Police Inspector and some others. The woman 
had three children who were eating some kind of millet four—I don't know 
what kind it was. I was feeling hungry, since I had eaten nothing, so Í took 
a handful of the flour and put it in my mouth. I couldn't swallow it, and I 
thought, "Pehaps she has put poison in it." But slowly the flour became mixed 
with saliva and | was able to swallow it. We took the rice which the woman 
was husking, and everything in the house. She said, "Now you are taking 
even the rice | am husking. What shall I feed my children? We have nothing 
to eat. You have left nothing." ` 
We went to another house, where an old woman lived with her son. He 
was quite a big boy, and was doing a cowherd's work for the whole village. 
He had taken the animals to a hill near the jungle. Near the house they had 
hidden the paddy in a hole like a well. It was covered with straw and brush, 
and they had built a fence around it. The constables suspected that they had 
hidden their paddy. Many of the constables were Ho men, and they said in 
their language, "There must be something hidden here." They took down 
the fence and removed the straw, and found the paddy. We all took some, 
and wrapped as much as we could carry in our cloths. The old woman came 
out of the house and began to scold us, "May a tiger eat youl May a snake 
bite you! You are taking away my paddy." Some other constables arrested 
her son and brought him to the house. Then they took the rest of the paddy 
and the boy with them. The old woman began again to curse us. The 
constables said to her, "May a tiger eat you! May a snake bite you", 

In one house we found a pot of fermented rice [for rice beer], and we 
took that. One man carried it over his shoulder. As we were feeling hungry, 
those of us behind him put our hands in the pot, took out the fermented rice 
and began to eat it. In that way we finished it all and by the time we reached 
the place where we were heaping all the things the pot was empty. We ate the 

„different kinds of pulses and everything else we could eat [raw], and only the 
paddy, tools, metal dishes, etc., were placed in the heap. 

When we had gone to every house, the Police Inspector gathered toge- 
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ther all'the women of the village and said to them, "You won't get back 
your things unless your husbands and sons come back home. You must 
come to Jonkopai, and | will give you as much rice as you need for the day."' 
He told us to take all the things to Jonkopai. We made bundles and carried 
them to that village. We also drove all the animals there. When we rea- 
ched Jonkopai we fenced a place to keep the animals. 

Thé next morning we decided to look for Birsa and his followers. We 
decided to go to Pungila Hill. We went first to Saedba, and then south to 
Landa where we spent the night. We had taken cooked rice with us. The 
next morning we decided to enter the jungle in a line as if we were hunting. 
The police and the constables remained on the edge of the jungle towards 
the east and all the rest of us went to the west and entered the jungle. Then 
we moved eastward, shouting. The wild animals began to run to the east. 

We saw many deer and wild boars. One man had wrapped his cloth around 
his waist. A boar ran past him and his tusk caught in the man's cloth so 
that the boar pulled the man along with him. The Police Inspector saw 
them and shot and killed the boar. Another man shot and killed a deer 
with his bow and arrow. We all gathered together in one place. | and my 
friends heard that a boar and a deer had been killed, and we all went to see 
the animals. We were told to take them to Jonkopai. Some carried the 

. boar on two poles. I was one of those who carried the deer on three poles. 

- We went back to Jonkopai. 

The Raja of Bandgaon had taken some new pots for his people to cook 
in. The Maharaja of Chakradhapur's people did not have any pots, so they 
came to borrow some from us. We did not want to give them any, so there 
was a quarrel, His servants were big and strong and the Raja's servants 
‘were amaller, and they were beaten by the Maharaja's people. When the 
Bandgaon Raja heard about this, he went at once to the leader of the party, 
a British officer from Ranchi, and said to him, "The Maharaja's servants 
have beaten my servants. | have brought my people here to help you to 
find Birsa. In order not to give them any trouble, | arranged everything for 
them, pots, and all the other things for cooking. When the Mabaraja's 
servants went to ask for pots, my people refused to give them any. Then 
there was a quarrel, and my servants Were beaten.. What do you think about 
this?" The officer said, “Alight, this case will be decided tomorrow.” The 
Raja came back and told us, "Tomorrow morning we will not go to hunt 
Birsa. Our ‘case will be decided.” 

So the next morning all of the Bandgaon Raja's —À went to the officer, 
* and it was decided that all of us would go back to our villages. The officer 
said, "Take back your people." I do not know whether the Maharaja's 
people were fined, or what. So the Raja told his chaukidars to call aloud that 
. we were all to go back to our villages. 

„So we all came back home. After two weeks I heard that Birsa had been 
caught by one of his own followers of Hesadih, whose name was Birsingh 
Mali. So Birsa was taken to the officer in Jonkopai. A Police Inspector came 
on horseback to Bandgaon. He told all the villagers along the road that Birsa 
had been caught and was being brought up behind. He had come ahead to 
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tell us to -come out to the roadside to see Birsa. Everyone lined the road 
expecting to see them. My elder brother's wife and my mother were very 
sick at the time and I did not want to leave them. So I did not go to the 
road, and | did not see Birsa.>> 

It seems clear that a more thorough study than has yet been made of the 
role of the zemindars of Chota Nagpur in these events would be of interest. 
This fragment of history suggests also that the devotion inspired by Birsa had 
something less of fervor and fanaticism than is to be inferred from previous 
accounts, and that Christianity, during this time, was by no means discredited 
among the Mundas as a source of support in a troubled period. 


* DOROTHY M. SPENCER. 
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Tipu Sultan of. Mysore and the 


Revolutionary Governments of 
rance, 1793-1798. 


N February 22, 1799, Lord Mornington, soon to become the Marquis 

Wellesley, Governor-General in Council in Bengal, declared war on Tipu 
Sultan, ruler of Mysore. The war resulted in the death of Tipu and the fall of his 
capital, Seringapatam, on May 4, 1799, and the conquest of the territories of 
Mysore in southern India by the British. In a letter to the Court of Directors 
of the East India Company, Wellesley justified the war on the basis of Tipu's 
negotiations with the French to secure military aid for the purpose of destroying 
British power in India. Wellesley emphasized the importance of a proclama- 
tion issued in January, 1798, by A. J. H. Malartic, Governor-General of the 
Isle of France, to the effect that an embassy from Mysore had arrived on the 
island and had proposed “‘an offensive and defensive alliance with the French” 
against the British. Malartic’s proclamation concluded with an offer encourag- 
ing the subjects of France to enter the service of Tipu. Wellesley was apprehen- 


`> give about the impetuosity of Tipu's temper. He feared that Tipu, "with more 


zeal than discretion”, might begin hostilities without waiting for aid from the 
French. He therefore began military preparations immediately. (1) 

The relationship of Tipu Sultan with the revolutionary French governments 
during the years preceding the conquest of Mysore has been the subject of 
controversy among scholars. It has been suggested ‘that the British fabricated 
documents in order to justify the conquest of Mysore and that Tipu was not 
the dangerous enemy pictured by British imagination. (2) 

It appears worthwhile to make an inquiry into the nature of the relation- 
ship between Tipu and the French during the years following 1792 in order to 
determine, in so far as available sources permit, what attempts Tipu made to 
contact the French and with what success, and what measures the French and 
British took in dealing with Tipu and with what results. Such a study neces- 
sitates the following: an examination of the nature of Franco-Mysorean rela- 
tions before the embassies to the Isle of France ; a study of the correspondence 





' (1) Copy.of a letter from the Right Honorable the Governor General to the Court of 
Directors, March 20, 1799. Copies and Extracts of Advices to and from India, Relative 
to the Cause, Progress, and Successful Termination of the War with the Late Tippoo 
Sultan, Chief of Mysore; the Partition of His Dominions in Consequence Thereof; and 
the Distribution of the Captured Property Found in Seringapatam (Printed for the use 
of the proprietors of East-India stock, 1800), pp. 17-38. 

(2) Mohibbul Hasan Khan, History of Tipu Sultan (Calcutta: Bibliophile Ltd., 1951), 
pp. 298-99, ; 
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between Tipu and the French during the years immediately preceding 1797 in 
order to illuminate the circumstances surrounding the missions to the Isle of 
France and the nature of Tipu's relations with Revolutionary France ; and a 
study of the events themselves to determine the reactions of Malartic, Tipu 
Sultan, Wellesley, and Napoleon to what happened or to what they thought 
was happening during the years 1792 to 1799. 

Tipu Sultan (1753-1799) was the son of Haidar Ali, an obscure soldier of 
ability who raised himself to the throne of Mysore. Haidar Ali was a success- 
ful administrator. Men seldom deceived him. Tipu possessed many of the 
virtues of his father, but he did not have his father’s discernment nor his judg- 
ment of men. (3) Haidar Ali instructed Tipu to consolidate and enlarge his ` 
kingdom, suggesting that this could best be achieved by setting the foreign 
powers against each other, i.e. enlisting the aid of the. French against the 
"English. (4) Individual Frenchmen served in the Mysore army as early as 1761 
and by 1780 a few hundred Frenchmen formed a part of the Mysore army. 
The anti-British aspect was the dominant factor in Mysorean foreign policy. (5) 
l The French supported the ruler of Mysore because their only base in 

India in 1783, Cuddalore, lay within his jurisdiction. They needed him to 
supply provisions and means of transportation. This made it difficult for the 
French in dealing with other Indian princes because Haidar and Tipu were 
hated because of their aggressive attitude toward their neighbours. (6) Although 
there seemed to be no genuine friendship between the French and Mysore's 
ruler, relations continued because of their common animosity for the British. 

Haidar Ali died during the second Mysore War with the British (1780-1784), 
which ended with the Treaty of Mangalore, providing for a mutual release of 
prisoners and restoration of places taken during the war. (7) In general Tipu 
adopted a more consistently hostile attitude toward the British than his 
father. (8) In 1787 Tipu dispatched an embassy to France that was received by 
Louis XVI on August 3, 1788. The French monarch refused aid to Tipu and 
merely contented himself with cementing existmg relations between France 
and Mysore. Louis had just emerged from a ruinous war and France was 
having internal difficulties. In this situation he was reluctant to enter into 
further campaigns: (9) 

In 1790 Tipu began a war against the British because the policies of Corn- 
wallis relating to the neighboring princes convinced Tipu that he would. be 
attacked. The third Mysore War (1790-1792) ended in disaster for Tipu. By 


(3) Narendra Krishna Sinha, Hqidar Ali (Calcutta: A Mukherjee and Co., 1958), 
pp. 270-71. . 

(4) J.- Michaud, Histoire des Progrès et de la Chute de l'Empire de Mysore sous les 
regnes d'Hyder-Aly et Tippoo-Saib. T.I. (Paris: Giguet, 1801), p. 80. 

(5) Sinha, Haidar AH, pp. 32, 185, 223. 

(6) S. P. Sen, The French in India, 1763-1816 (Calcutta : Firma K. L. Mukhopadhyay, 
1958), pp. 324-25. 

(7 Rajakaryaprasakta R. B. M. Shama Rao, Modern Mysore from the Beginning to 
1868 (Bangalore: Higginbothoms, 1936), pp. 123-30. 

(B) B. Sheik Ali, British Relations with Haidar Ali, 1760-1782 (Mysore: Rao and 
Raghavan, 1963), p. 340. 

(9) Michaud, Histoire, pp. 138ff. 
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the Treaty ‘of Seringapatam the Company annexed half Tipu’s territories, exacted 
an indemnity of more than three million pounds, and took two of Tipu's sons 
as hostages. The French had remained neutral despite Tipu’s urgent request 
for assistance because they thought he had gone to war against the English at 
the wrong time and under unfavourable circumstances. (10) Cornwallis left 
India in 1793 and was succeeded by Sir John Shore, who did not precipitate a 
war with Tipu but remained prepared for war with him at all times. ‘His 
obvious policy", observed Shore, ‘‘is to wait until events produce a disunion 
amongst the confederates and to foment it if he can.” (11) 

The revolutionary events in France introduced a new factor into the 
situation. England was at war with France after 1793 and fighting alone against 
her after 1797. Although at the beginning of the war the French lost most of 
their territory in' India to the English, they still retained two outposts in the 
Indian Ocean, the Isles of France (Mauritius) and Bourbon (Réunion), located 
about five hundred miles east of Madagascar and about a-month's voyage from 
the coast of India. The French used the islands as bases to continue the 
struggle against the English by raiding their commerce and by watching poli- 
tical developments in India. When news of the French Revolution reached 
the isles, chaos ensued, and Malartic was sent from France to become 
Governor-General in June, 1792. After 1793 the revolutionary governments of 
France paid little attention to the problems of the islands. The Directory 
made an unsuccessful attempt to regain authority over the islands in July, 1796, 
but the Colonial Assembly would not agree to emancipate the slaves. The 
islanders were thus left to their own resources for self-preservation. (12) 

Uutil recently is was thought that from 1793 to 1797 Tipu "had no contact 
either with France or even with the Isles of France and Bourbon." (13) How- 
ever, documents alleged to be in the Archive of the Leningrad Branch of the 
Institute of History, U.S.S.R. Academy of Science, suggest that Tipu sent 
missions to the Isle of France in 1793 and in 1795-96 and that his proposals 
for an alliance were sent secretly to Paris. (14) It appears that after signing 





(10) B. Sheik Ali, “Mauritius Records on the French and the Third Mysore War." 
Reprinted from the! Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, Highteenth Session, 
Calcutta, 1955, pp. 265. 

(11) B. Sheik Ali,. “Tipu Sultan and Sir John Shore.” Submitted to the All India 
History Congress, Twentieth Session held at Ballabh Vidyanagar, December, 1957, p. 6. 

(12) Sen, The French in India, pp. 533-30. 

(13) Sen, The French in India, p. 549, 

(14) These documents, said to be the property of N. P. Likhachev, were transferred 
to the Archéographic Institute after the October Revolution of 1917 and have been kept 
in the Institute of History since 1936, according to K. Antonova, who published notes 
on the documents when they were published in a pamphlet in Russia. Iikhachev, a 
collector of documents, ig thought to have bought these papers at an auction sale in'Paris, 
probably shortly before the Russian Revolution. While K. Antonova states that the docu- 
ments give no indication of having been falsified, it should be noted that no western echolar 
has had an opportunity to handle these documents in order to evaluate or to validate 
them. If they are authentic, they add important new information on the relations eubsist- 
ing between Tipn and the revolutionary governments of France. Akademiia Nauk SSSR, 
Bor'ba Tipu Sultana Protiv Angitiskikh Ta Nouye Arkhivnye Dokumenty (n.p. : 
Narody Asii i Afriki, 1962). 
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i iu ore a ce oe eee 
the treaty of 1792 Tipu sent an emissary to France, directing him to announce 
that he was only waiting for French aid in order to resume hostilities with 
the English and drive them from their establishments in India. It is interesting 
to discover that Tipu's impetuosity prompted him to act immediately after a 
crushing defeat. Political circumstances in France prevented the execution 
of the alliance. Tipu had directed his communication to Louis XVI, whose 
reign ended in August, 1792. The succeeding French government presumed 
that the despotic Tipu would have an aversion for the French when he heard 
- of the fate of Louis and would not wish to deal with a xépublic. The French 
Executive Council therefore stopped the execution of the offensive and defen- 
sive alliance on March 27, 1793. (15) 

Accounts of the revolutionary events in France did not weaken Tipu's 
desire to ally himself.with the French in order to avenge the defeat he had 
suffered at the hands of the British in the third Mysore War. Tipu attempted to 
contact the French again in June, 1795, through Pierre Monneron, who had 
joined his service. Monneron, captain of a ship which he owned, sailed to the Isle 
of France on private business and while there told David Cossigny, a political 
rival of Malartic and the former governor of French settlements in India, and 
his brother Jacques of Tipu's desire. Both brothers knew Tipu. David Cossigny 
had joined forces with him in 178] and had helped him conquer the most 
beautiful sections of his kingdom, and Jacques had been in Pondicherry -and 
had corresponded with Tipu. Monneron returned to Seringapatam with letters 
from the brothers dated July 26, 1795, paying tribute to Tipu's greatness. | 
pointing out that the. coalitions acting against both France and Mysore were 
evidence of the strength of both, and assuring Tipu of their sincerity. (16) 
They respected Tipu's wishes to keep the matter secret. 

Tipu drafted a treaty for an offensive and defensive alliance which 
Monneron translated from the Persian and signed on July 15, 1796. Tipu 
urged that the document remain under the deepest secrecy and never be dis- 
cussed publicly in Paris. The draft copy suggested that the French should 
send ten thousand men to Tellicherry in ships proportioned to that number. 
Tipu would furnish all provisions. He proposed that after burning Teli- 
"cherry, the Franco-Mysorean forces should depart for Cochin and thence to 

- Madura, Trichinopoly, and Tanjore to become masters of these areas. After 
that Tipu hoped that Pondicherry and Madras would fall to their combined 
forces. While the French and Tipu were to divide their conquests of the 
coastal areas, Tipu specified that he would retain Trichinopoly, Tanjore, and 
Ellore. After completing these operations, Tipu proposed that the combined 
forces proceed to Bengal by land in order to take Calcutta and then go to 
Bombay, which the French could claim as their own. 

Tipu wanted all forces to be under his express command since he knew 
the country. In addition to soldiers and sailors he wanted the French to send 


(15) Memorandum for the French Government Concerning Tipu’s Propositions to France, 
Summer, 1796. Document No. 4. Ibid., pp. 12-16. 
(16) Letter by David Cossigny to Tipu Sultan, July 26, 1705. Document No. 1. Ibid., 
pp. 7-8. Letter by Jaques Cossigny to Tipu Sultan, July 26, 1795. Document No. 2. 
Ibid., pp. 8-9. 
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glassmakers and men who could cast cannons and cannon balls. Tipu would 
provide five thousand soldiers for every one thousand the French sent. He 
wanted his name included as an ally of France in any future peace treaty 
between France and England. Because Tipu had "not been able to take any 
revenge upon the English", he thought that the future Anglo-French treaty 
should stipulate that the British return his territory and the three hundred 
lakhs of rupees exacted from him as it was a justice which France owned him.(I7) 


In the accompanying memorandum sent by the Cossigny brothers and 
Monneron, the men suggested reasons why the French should look upon the 
proposals with favour. They pointed out that the British were unlikely to dis- 
patch. more troops to India when they were anxious about their European 
coasts. British troops in India were not thought to number more than twelve 
thousand and were backed by thirty to forty thousand sepoys who were not 
generally regarded as good soldiers. They were vulnerable to attack ag they 
were scattered and were engaged in annexing former Dutch territories. On 
the other hand, it was pointed out that the forces of Tipu consisted of ninety 
to one hundred: thousand infantrymen, "all well trained, well clothed, and well 
kept" and with recent fighting experience. Military successes could cause 
the cessation of exports from India, it was argued, and this would ruin the 
Bank of London. 


Having presented the commercial and military advantages which the 
proposed treaty might present, the memorandum directed the attention of the 
French government to the political situation on the Isles of France and Bourbon. 
The islands were in a "state of disobedience” and offered very few resources 
for a port of call. It was thought that the Cape could be taken on the way, 
but if that failed, provisions could be secured at Mauritius. The isles could 
be pacified after the troops had assisted Tipu. Since there had been rumours 
that the French were going to send a mission to subdue the islands, this could 
serve as a convenient cover. for the real purpose of aiding Tipu. The memo- 
randum concluded by stating that thé Directory should not disdain the friend- 
ship of Tipu, who could be a valuable ally. (18) . 


The documents were entrusted to Rear Admiral Sercey to take to Prince: 
They included greetings from Tipu to the French nation, a literal translation of 
the proposed treaty, copies of the two letters David and Jacques Cossigny had 
written eight months before to Tipu, and Tipu's answer. The Cossigny brothers 
and Monneron expressed reservations about entrusting the entire command and 
treasury to Tipu, but they expected that Tipu would yield to French pressure 
on these points. (19) These papers concerning the 1795-96 negotiations reached 
Paris, but it is not known who received them or how they were acquired by a 
private collection. , 





(17) French translation of Tipn’s draft of the treaty, July 15, 1706. Docnment No. 3.. 
Ibid., pp. 9-12. 

(18) Memorandum for the French Government Concerning Tipu’s Propositions to 
France, Summer, 1796. Document No. 4. Ibid., .pp.’ 12-16. 

(19) Note .by Brothers Cossigny and Monneron to French Admiralty, autumn, 1796. 
Document No. 6. Ibid., pp. 21-24. i 
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Tipu was less fortunate in the choice of his next French emissary to the 
Isle of France. Monneron had respected Tipu’s wishes concerning secrecy, 
and his friends in Mauritius had received his proposals rather enthusiastically 
and had tried to argue in his favour when sending the' proposals on to France. 
Perhaps this was the reason he allowed himself to be deceived -by a Captain 
Ripaud de Montaudevert, who arrived at Mangalore early in 1797 on a badly 
damaged' privateering vessel under his command. The chief naval officer at 
Mangalore was Gulam Ali, who had" served as one of Tipu's ambassadors to 
France. He apparently told Tipu that Ripaud came as a French envoy to 
ascertain the wishes of Tipu with respect to the employment of a large French 
force then waiting at Mauritius. Tipu received Ripaud at his capital at Seringa- 
patam with great honour. (20). 


On April 2, 1797, Tipu dispatched three messages under one cover. One 
he addressed to the French Republican Government, informing it of the 
arrival of Citizen Ripaud and proposing to send three "confidential Chiefs" 
to renew the alliance with the French. (21) Tipu addressed another communica- 
tion, much longer than the preceding one, to the French citizens of Mauritius 
informing them of the visit of Citizen Ripaud, whom he said he considered 
worthy of his confidence and whom he wished to detain to help with the 
proposed alliance. Tipu acknowledged the sublimity of the French republican 
constitution and proposed "a treaty of alliance and fraternity” to "be founded 
on republican principles" against their common enemies. His letter shows, 
how easily Tipu adopted the terminology of the French revolution when it was 
expedient to do so. The treaty would be directed against the British primarily, 
of course, and writing of his hatred for "'those oppressors of the human race” 
provided Tipu "a happy moment". l 


Tipu included a statement of fourteen articles in order that the French 
might know the extent of his power to assist the French Republic and its army. 
The articles are similar to Tipu's draft treaty of July 15, 1796. He would 
supply food, money, transporation, and ammunition to the French troops on 
arrival and expect them to join his troops. In return Tipu would require that 
France make no separate peace without his consent, that the French officers 
take no action without consulting him, that the spoils of war be equally divided 
except that Tipu should receive the territory that had once been within his 
boundaries, and that if fortunes of war so dictated, he should receive Goa 
and its dependencies while the French should receive Bombay and its depen- 
dencies. In order to achieve the conquest of English and Portuguese posses- 
sions, Tipu needed to ‘‘be assisted with from five to ten thousand regular troops 
or national guards, and from twenty-five to thirty thousand of your new 
Citizens." Tipu stated that his own forces consisted of about "thirty thousand 
Cavalry, and thirty thousand Infantry and Artillery, well disciplined, with aris, 
ammunition, and every thing necessary to the success of our enterprise”. 

That he might know whether the French rejected or accepted his proposi- 





(20) Shama Rao, Mysore, pp. 178-79. Sen, The French in India, p. 549. 
(21) Tippo Sultan the Victorious, to the Citizens Composing the Executive Power of 
the French Republic, April 2,-1707. Copies and Extracts, p. 126. 
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tions, Tipu requested that a packet- boat be dispatched to Mangalore ‘‘as 
expeditiously as possible." He planned to station a rrench officer at Manga- 
lore so that nothing should be lacking when the squadron should arrive.(22) 


Tipu's third communication of April 2nd, the 5th Year of the French 
Republic, was addressed to Malartic, informing him that four ministers would 
confirm verbally his friendly sentiments. Tipu requested that someone be sent 
to help him prepare his dispatches in F rench since Ripaud was "not in good 
health" and furthermore was "no writer.’ '(23) Tipu decided to purchase 
Ripaud’s vessel to send his ambassadors in it to the Isle of France. Ripaud’s 
deputy, who was to have sailed with the envoys, how&ver, absconded with the 
purchase money of the ship when they | were ready to embark, and the embassy 
was delayed. (24) 


In May, 1797, Citizen Ripaud established at Seringapatam a Jacobin Club 
that included the French contingent in Tipu's service commanded by Citizen 
M. Dompard. Tipu reviewed the troops and allowed them to hoist the French 
flag, saying it should “always be supported in my country as it has been in 
that of the Republic, my sister." The tree of liberty was planted and sur- 
mounted by the cap of liberty. The group took an oath of "hatred to all 
kings, except Tippoo Sultaun the Victorious, the Ally of the French Repub- 
lic.” (25) Tipu did not know and did not understand Jacobinism. His approval 
of the Jacobin demonstration in his capital was simply to win the sympathy 
of the French revolutionary governments in his struggle against the British. 


In deciding the various conditions he should attach to the proposed alliance 
with the French, Tipu submitted questions to the heads of governmental depart- 
ments in his kingdom. The replies of the ministers show that they were 
apprehensive about the proposed mission and that they thought Ripaud was 
a scoundrel. Tipu was ‘urgently advised to detain Ripaud at Seringapatant 
until information about the state of war between England and France could 
be received. (26) 


Ignoring the advice of his ministers to exercise caution, Tipu dispatched 
the mission. In his instructions he urged his ambassadors to practise fidelity, 
to urge the Europeans "not to communicate the secret to anyone", and to 
study the French language. Meanwhile, they were to appear ignorant of 
French and use interpreters, but listen to them as they consultted together. 
The ambassadors were to go in the guise of merchants. (27) At sea Ripaud 
mistreated the envoys, took their papers by force, and examined them to see 


(22) Tippoo Sultaun the Victorious, to the Representatives of the People residing in 
the Isles of France and of Lia Re-Union, Seringapatam, April 2, 1797. Copies and Extracts, 
pp. 127-31. 

(23) Tippoo Sultaun to Citizen General Malartique, April 2, 1797. Copies and Extracts, 
p. 132. 

(24) Lewin B. Bowering, Haidar Ali and Tipu Sultan (Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1899), 
pp. 177-78. 

(25) James Salmond, A Review of the Origin, Progress, and Result of the Decisive Wai 
with the Late Tippoo Sultaun in Mysore (London: Lmke Hansard, 1800), pp. 40, 46-52. 
Also Narrative Sketches, pp. 109-12. 

(2) Appendix A. Nos. 2 and 3. Salmond, Review, 

(27) Appendix A. No. 11, Salmond, Review. 
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whether they contained information detrimental to him. The envoys reached 
- Mauritius on Janary 19, 1798. That was the last they saw of Ripaud. (28) 

Malartic, contrary to the wishes of Tipu, received the ambassadors openly. ' 
The latter gave Malartic Tipu's memorandum of proposals to the Executive 
Directory and letters "for the Naval and Military Generals" Tipu's ambassadors 
must have realized at once that Ripaud had given them false information about 
the stréngth of the land and naval forces on Mauritius. On January 30, 1798 
Malartic issued an outrageous proclamation announcing the propositions of 
Tipu: ' 

Citizens, 

Having, for several years, known your zeal and your attachment to the 
interests and to the glory of our Republic, we are very anxious, and we feel 
it a duty, to make you acquainted with all the propositions which have been 
made to us by Tippoo Sultaun, through two ambassadors whom he has dis- 
patched to us. ` 

This Prince has written particular letters to the Colonial Assembly, to all 
the Generals employed under this Government ; and has addressed to usia 
packet for the Executive Directory. l 

` 1. He desires to form an offensive! and defensive alliance with the French, 
and proposes to maintain at his charge, as long as the war shall last im India, 
the troops which may be sent to him. : 

2. He promises to furnish every necessary for carrying on the war, wine 
and brandy excepted, with which he is wholly unprovided. 

3. He declares, that he has made every preparation to receive the succours 
which may be sent to him ; and that on the arrival of the troops, the Com- 
manders and Officers will find' every thing necessary for making a war, to which 
Europeans are but little accustomed. 

4. In a word, he only waits the moment when the French shall come to 
his assistance, to declare war against the English, whom he ardently desires 
to expel from India. (29) i 

Since neutral ships visited Mauritius, news of the proclamation was sure 
to reach the British and this would place Tipu in great danger. Obviously Malartic 
was neither concerried about Tipu's fate nor sincere about advancing French 
interests in India. He was rude to Tipu’s ambassadors when he learned that 
they had brought no money'to pay the volunteers. Malartic may have acted 
simply with an eye on the turbulent extremist elements in the isles. There 
is also the possibility that he may have learned of the secret negotiations Tipu 
had conducted in 1795-96 with his political enemy, David Cossigny, and so 
decided to show his perversity by ‘contributing to the failure of a mission 
Cossigny had approved. Whatever his reasons, Malartic's action in announc- 


ing Tipu's secret plans was "utterly callous and unprincipled."' (30) 
M a —À M 

(28) Translation of the Narrative of the Proceedings of the Ambassadors dispatched by 
Tippoo Sultaun to the French Islands, from their Departure to their Return. Written by 
Hussin Alli, one of the Ambassadors. Appendix A. No. 18. Salmond, Review, 

(29) Copies and Extracts, pp. 38-39. . 

(30) P. H. Roberts, India under Wellesley (London: G. Bell and Sons Ltd., 1929), 
pp. 43-44." 
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“On February 5, 1798 Malartic, saying that m was not authorized to con- 
clude an alliance with Tipu, sent the proposals on to France. (31) , The French 
officers of the army and navy were frank in telling Tipu that the possibility of 
his receiving aid was very limited, and yet they did. offer some hope. Rear 
Admiral Sercey, Commander of the naval forces of F rance in the Indian seas, 
informed Tipu that the force under his command was “not at present sufficiently 
considerable" to admit his going to India but that if he should be reinforced, 
as he expected, he would assist Tipu. “He did send the naval officer Captain 
Dubuc and six other naval officers to Tipu. (32) Malartic and M. Descomber, 
President of the Committee of Public Safety of the Isle, urged Tipu to make 
friends with the neighboring princes if he would annihilate the British. (33) 

After a three months’ stay, Tipu's ambassadors returned to Mangalore, 
taking with them a small number of volunteers. They arrived on April 26, 
1798. The force hardly satisfied Tipu's request: 


Á : 
Chapuy, General of the Land forces ... ` T 1 (34) 
Dubuc, General of the Marine isi I 
Desmoulins, Commandant of the Europeans 1 
Officers of the Artillery — ... is 2 
Marine Officers En Boss ae 6 
Ship Builders and others — ... 4 
Officers, Captains, Serjeants, and Linguist 26 
European Soldiers 36 
Soldiers of the second description, half-caste 22 
Total of the persons arrived from Mauritius m .. 99 (35) 


Wellesley arrived at Fort St. George on April 26, the day Tipu's ambas- 
sadórs and the volunteers from Mauritius reached Mangalore. He was en 
route to Fort William to replace Sir John Shore as Governor-General in 
Council. (36) Wellesley first learned of Malartic’s proclamation when it appeared 
in a Calcutta newspaper on June 8, 1798. He doubted its authenticity because 
of the "apparent imprudence and rashness of divulging to the world the matter.” 
Nevertheless, in a communication to the Governor of Fort St. George, he called 
attention to the fact that an army might have to be assembled. Within a few 
days he received "authentic copies of the Proclamation from Lord Macartney 
and from Sir Hugh Christian at the Cape.” (37) He then began to take further 


precautionary measures in anticipation of military action. 





(31) Copies and Extracts, p. 136. 

(32) Rear Admiral Sercey to the Nabob Tippoo Sultaun. Isle of France March 4, 
1708. Copies and Extracts, pp. 140-41. 

(33) Descomber to Tipu, March 5, 1708, Copies and Extracts, pp. 144-47. 

(34) Sen, French in India, p. 552, incorrectly states that among those who volunteered 
were “an army officer named Dubnc and a naval officer named Chapuis.” It is clear 
from the above extract and from letters written by the officers that the naval officer was 
Dubuc and the army officer was Chapuis. 

(35) Appendix A. No. 16. Salmond, Review. 

(36) Montgomery Martin (ed.), The Dispatches, Minutes, and Correspondence of the 
Marquess Wellesley. Vol. I (London : John Murray, 1836), vii. . 

(37) Martin, Wellesley’s Dispatches, p. 80. i 
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Wellesley had gone to India in the full knowledge that Dundas, President 
of the Board of Control and David Scott, the dominant member of the 
Directors’ Secret Committee, favoured a forward policy. (98) A letter from the 
Secret Committee written in June, 1798, showed their reaction to Malartic’s 
proclamation. They had little doubt that the French Government "would risk 
a great deal, and even adopt Measures of a most enterprizing and uncommon 
Nature, for the Chance of reducing, if not annihilating British Consequence” in 
India. In the situation then existing in India, Tipu appeared to be "the fittest 
Instrument” the French might employ. Their concern was increased because 
they had received news that ships, troops, and military stores had sailed from 
Toulon and seemed likely destined for India by way of Egypt. It seemed, 
therefore, "neither prudent nor politic” to wait for Tipu to begin hostilities. (39) 

Wellesley was either convinced of Tipu's treachery, or he drafted his 
letters to persuade others of his belief. Wellealey interpreted Tipu's action of 
sending an embassy to the Isle of France and receiving volunteers at Mangalore 
as a flagrant violation of treaties subsisting between Tipu and the Company, 
"an act of direct hostility and aggression against the British." On June, 20, 
1798, Wellesley issued orders to assemble the armies on the Coast of Coro- 
mandel and Malabar without delay. He was concerned about the "defenceless 
and perilous state of the army in the Carnatic.” (40) News that Tipu had 
dispatched an embassy to Zemaun Shah in Afghanistan with the apparent 
purpose of encouraging the latter to invade India from the northwest caused 
Wellesley to intensify his efforts. (41) 

While the army was assembling, Wellesley moved to prevent the native 
rulers from coalescing with Tipu. He negotiated with the Nizam of Hyderabad 
for dismissal of a French army of 14,000 men serving under him. Negotiations 
dragged ; the treaty; was finally ratified in September. The most Wellesléy 
could expect from the Marathas, who hated both Tipu and the British, was 
strict neutrality. 

In August Wellesley learned of the French military expedition that had left 
Toulon. He directed Rear Admiral Ranier to tke Coast of Malbar and at ihe 
same time proposed strengthening of -the British fleet. (42) As the people 
of the Isle of France were then expecting a force from France to reduce them 
to obedience, Wellesley thought such an expedition might easily be connected 
with the plan to aid Tipu, and he thought it highly probable that a part of the 
great naval preparations then being made by France might "be destined for ' 
this rational purpose, rather than to the impracticable project of invading 
England.’ (43) By the middle of August Wellesley was straining at the bit. 
His preparations were thorough and massive ; he justified his proposed action 

(88) C. H. Philips (ed. The Correspondence of David Scott (London: Offices of the 
Royal Historical Society, 1951), Vol. I,p. xx. 

(39) Extract of a Letter from the Secret Committee of the Court of Directors, to the 
Governor General in Council of Bengal, June 18, 1798. Copies and Extracts, pp., 1-3. 

(40) Copies and Extracts, pp. 23-25. 

(41) Martin, Wellesley's Dispatches, I, 188-92. 

(42) Copies and Extracts, p. 27. 


(43) Wellesley to General Harris, Fort William, August 16, 1798. Martin, Wellesley's 
Dispatches, I, 213. 
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against Tipu at great length, listing advantages, of crushing Tipu, who would 
always be an enemy. (44) 

. On October 18th Wellesley received the first authentic information of the 
French invasion of Egypt. He was convinced of the "evident connection of 
the invasion of Egypt with the joint designs of the French and Tippo Sultan.” 

. On October 20th he gave peremptory orders to the Government of Fort Saint 
George to complete the equipment of their battering ram and advance to the 
frontier of the Carnatic, with a view to proceeding to Tipu's capital if neces- 
sary. On October 22nd the French faction of the Nizam's army was 
dismissed. (45) 

Wellesley's reaction to what he thought the French were planning set events 
in motion that led to the destruction of Tipu. It would be rewarding if 
Napoleon’s actual role in the events could be known. In his memoirs he recalls 
that he dreamed of leading a great army to India. One wonders how much 
Napoleon knew about the Indian political situation or about the French military 
adventurers in the service of Indian princes. There is a poasibility that he read 
the documents relating to the 1795-96 mission while preparing for his expedi- 
tion to Egypt. It is not known exactly what documents were sent to him at 
his request when he began a detailed study in preparation for the Egyptian 
expedition. A letter written to Napoleon by Talleyrand on November 4, 1798, 
mentioned that the Directory was sending him a copy of a proposed treaty 
of Tipu and that Pierre. Monneron was "starting with a double mission, in 
which he is more competent than any one else, to attach more closely the 
African colonies to the mother country .and to follow up the treaty proposed 
in the name of Tipu.” Talleyrand added that if Napoleon's eyes turned toward 
\India, Monneron would not fail to help him greatly. (47) 

The documents relating to the 1795-96 mission had included information 
about the general situation in India and had shown Monneron's enthusiasm 
for assisting Tipu. It is therefore possible that the double mission included 
aid for Tipu. Napoleon did write to Tipu from Cairo saying that his army 
was "full of the desire of delivering" Tipu "from the iron yoke of England" 
and asking Tipu to send someone to Suez or Cairo who could inform him 
of the’ political situation in Mysore. (48) It is known that an Indian who pur- 
ported to be the bearer of á message from Tipu attempted to contact Napoleon 
in Cairo. He could produce no papers of identification, however, and 
Napoleon was unwilling to trust him. (49) Whatever Napoleon’s plans were, 
they must have changed after August 1, 1798, when the French fleet was 
attacked and defeated by that of Great Britain under Admiral Nelson. On 
August 22, 1799, Napoleon left General Kleber to command the Egyptian 


(44) Minute of Governor General in the Secret Department, Fort Willam, August 12, 
1708. Martin, Wellesley’s Dispatches, Y, 159-208. 
(45) Copies and Extracts, pp. 28-29. 
. (46) Somerset de Chair (ed.), Napoleon's Memoirs (New York: Harper, 1949), p. 330. 
(47) Sen, The French\in India, p. 558. 
(48) Copies and Extracts, p. 171. 
3 (49) P. G. Elgood, Bonaparte's Adventure in Egypt assert Oxford University Press, 
1931), p. 182. 
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army and determined to return to France "in consequence of news from 
Europe,”’ and not, it appears, because of any orders from the Directory. (50) 

Wellesley did not hear of Nelson's victory until October 31, 1798, and 
even then he did not relax any part of the naval or military preparations. He 
was uncertain of the fate of the French army in Égypt and did not know 
whether an additional force might not have intended to co-operate with 3t in 
India by the ordinary passage round the Cape of. Good Hope. This appeared 
to be a favourable time for opening negotiations with Tipu. (51) Wellesley wrote 
to Tipu on November 8, 1798, informing him that he knew of ‘his intercourse 
with the French and warning him of the “‘ruinous consequences'' of the connec- 
tion. He told him that he was taking "measures of precaution and self. 
defense" and asked Tipu to receive Major Doveton. (51) In his reply of 
December 25th, Tipu expressed joy at hearing of the defeat of the French fleet, 
denied that his connections with the French were hostile to the Company, 
and declined to receive Doveton because he could think of no arrangements 
that might result that would improve relations more than existing treaties. 
The French were putting out reports to "rufflle the minds” of the British ; this 
Tipu regretted. (52) On January, 9, 1799, Wellesley renewed his proposition for 
negotiation and on February [3th received a letter from Tipu informing him 
that the latter was "'proceeding upon a hunting excursion” but desired 
Wellesley to dispatch Doveton "slightly attended." (53) By thén, as Wellesley 
put it, "the season for negotiation through pacific channels" had ended. The 
British then received more proof of Tipu's desire to secure French aid. 
Wellesley learned that M. Dubuc and two ambassadors of Tipu had left 
February 7th on an embassy from, Tipu to the Executive Directory of 
France. (54) On February 22, 1799, Wellesley declared war on Tipu after the 
latter refused to accept the impossible terms given in an ultimatum. With a 
contingent of the Nizam of Hyderabad, British troops entered the territory of 
Mysore on March 5th with orders to proceed directly to Seringapatam. (55) The 
war against Tipu was short and decisive. On March 5th and 27th Tipu 
sustained defeats at the hands of Generals Stuart and Harris. Tipu retired 
to Seringapatam where on May 4, 1799, he was killed by an unknown solider 
as he defended his kingdom. His capital was pillaged. His family was 
exiled, and a Hindu ruler was placed on his throne by the British. 

Tipu's repeated efforts to secure aid from the revolutionary governments 
of France led not to the expulsion of the British from India but to his own 
destruction and to the aggrandizement of British power on the subcontinent. 
It is difficult to determine which factor was most decisive in leading to Tipu's 
defeat. It may be argued that Wellesley felt the need for crushing Tipu's 
power and that he would have found an opportunity to destroy him in any 





(S0 Rear Admiral H. Ganteaume, to the Generals commanding the Land and Sea 
Forces, at Malta. Copies of Original Letters from the Aimy of General Bonaparte in 
Egypt. Part I (London: J. Wright,1798), pp. 188-91. 

(51) Copies and Extracts, pp. 40-43. 

(82) Copies and Extracts, pp. 44-46. 

(53) Coptes and Extracts, p. 53. 

(54, Copies and Extracts, p. 33. 
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event. It may be argued that Tipu invited his own destruction by making 
overtures to the French in the manner and through the persons he chose. Tipu 
was an intensely emotional and headstrong person, and Wellesley was appre- 
hensive about his impetuosity. Tipu lacked the foresight of Haidar Ali and 
the wisdom to make a correct appraisal of the situation. Trusting Ripaud 
proved to be a fatal. error. Tipu was unwise to ignore the advice of. his 
ministters that Ripaud be detained until more reliable information could be 
secured, This lack of discernment on the part of Tipu appears more under- 
standable in the light of the documents revealing the role of Pierre Monneron. 
The tragedy for Tipu was that Ripaud was not a Monneron and that Malartic 
was not a Cossigny. i 

Tipu made a serious error in receiving the ninety-nine volunteers at 
Mangalore. When he realized that he had been deceived about French forces 
on Mauritius and that Malartic had proclaimed his secret proposals to the 
public, he should have sent the volunteers back to Mauritius and disavowed 
any connection with the French. When he became aware of the British army 
arrayed against him, he should \have received Doveton instead of following a 
path of evasive obstinacy. His greatest weakness seems to have been his 
insatiate desire for revenge which led him to a fanatical determination to 
secure French aid and a refusal to accept the fact that this aid would not 
be forthcoming. Napoleon's role in the events leading to Tipu’s downfall 
was determined not so much by what he planned as by what Wellesley thought 
he might have been planning. 

What can be said of Malartic? Is it possible that’a personal antipathy 
for Cossigny and perhaps Monneron led him to proclaim Tipu's secret propo- 
sals in a public proclamation? Did he act simply with an eye on the extremist 
elements on the isles? It is difficult to determine the motives which animated 
this protagonist. His character is conjectural. The fortuitous proclamation, 
which at the time may have seemed relatively unimportant, dropped into the 
pool of time with a momentary splash but created widening ripples of signi- 
ficance. A study of the events leading to Tipu's destruction illustrates the 
perversity of history. The events were determined by the combinations of 
circumstance and can ‘be explained only in the light of the unpredictable 
reactions of these particular human beings animated by particular motives and 
responding to particular challenges. It appears that the most valid interpreta- 
tion of Franco-Mysorian relations is that of S. P. Sen. The view of M. H. 
Khan is hardly tenable. Tipu was no doubt foolish in approaching the French 
as he did, but that he did attempt to make a defensive and offensive alliance 
with the French to destroy British p6wer in India appears beyond doubt. It 
is possible that no single interpretation of the- combinations of circumstance 

-can ever be a valid interpretation, but succeeding historians in choosing diverse 
strands of the story can increasingly illuminate the nature of the events: 


/ 
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ROSALIE PRINCE GATES 


Maharanee Chanda Baur in Nepal. 





FTER annexing the Punjab to their territory, the British government incar- 
cerated Maharanee Chanda Kaur, the queen of the late Maharaja Ranjit 
Sing, in Banaras, whence, following the interception of some suspicious letters 
written by her to Sardars Chattar Singh and Sher Singh in the Punjab, she 
` was removed to the fort of Chunar. (1) . 

In April 1849 due to the ‘‘scandalous carelessness” (2) of the fort autho- 
nities the Ranee escaped, and soon after appeared in Nepal. (3) The flight 
of the Ranee, particularly when the British rule had not been firmly entrenched 
in the Punjab, caused the British some uneasiness. An inveterate enemy of 
the British Government, her restless disposition and intriguing propensities were 
matters of concern ; it was feared that her influence still worked in the Punjab, 
and her name still cast a spell there. (4) i 

Arriving in Nepal, Chanda Kaur sought political asylum of the Nepalese 
Government. Her entreaties were coniplied with by Jang Bahadur, the Prime 
Minister. The British Government did not demand the extradition of the Ranee 
but they committed her safe custody to the care of the Nepalese Government. ` 
Jang Bahadur was sternly warned that his state, would’be held responsible if 
the Ranee escaped, and if she abused her asylum in Nepal for pursuing her 
malicious designs against the British. Jang Bahadur undertook to keep the 
Ranee under strict surveillance, preventing her from having any sort of com- 
munication with ary body in India. The Ranee lived in a magnificent palace 
in close vicinity of Jang Bahadur’s own residence at Thapathali. An annual 
subsidy of Rupees 14000 was settled upon her—an amount she always held 
as too paltry -for her august state. (5) 

The British Resident made no bones about the matter that the Ranee 
should be treated as a prisoner in Nepal, and the less she appeared in the 
public the better. In fact, the Resident always discouraged the Ranee's 
appearance in the open Durbar. (6) i 

The restrictive measures adopted by the Nepalese Government proved too 
inadequate ; for the Ranee, true to the suspicion of the British Government, 
began to spin intrigues with her followers in India with a view to escaping 
from Nepal. It was reported by the Resident that she maintained epistolary 
communication with some Sikh prisoners at the fort of Allahabad, and that 


(1) Foreign Department Secret Consultations (S.C.), 26 May 1849, 108. 

(2) Governor General’s Minute, 24 April 1849, S.C., 26 May 1849, 115 ; The Friend of 
India (Serampore) 3 May 1849. 

(3) S.C., 26 May 1849, 115. 

(4) Ibid., Minute of the Governor General, 24 April 1849. 


(S), Cammandari Kitab Khana, Nizamats Phant, Kathmandu, Register for 1908, 1911 
(Vikram Samvat). 


(6) S.C., 22 March 1850, 408. 
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some Sikh sardars had made abortive attempts to sneak in to Nepal through 
the Cheesapani fort. The Resident, Lt. Col. George Ramsay, discredited the 
story; he had no misgivings about the sincere efforts of the Durbar for the 
safe custody of the Ranee. It was patent, however, that strict surveillance 
notwithstanding, the Ranee could easily correspond with her followers in India, 
particularly during the Shiva Ratree festival when thousands of Indians came 
freely to Nepal as pilgrims. (7) Personal remonstrance of the Acting Prime 
Minister, Bam Bahadur, (8) with the Ranee elicited from the latter. nothing but 
a strong disavowal of her complicity in the alleged intrigues. (9) 

The restless Ranee's intriguing proclivities did not abate. In the middle 
of 1852 a fresh plot was unearthed, its object being to facilitate the Ranee’s 
escape to Kashmir with the help of Golab Singh, the ruler of Jammu and 
Kashmir and with the connivance of Jang Bahadur bimself. Some discharged 
servants in the Ranee's establishment deposed before the Resident that letters- 
had been exchanged between the three accomplices Via Palpa, Butwal and 
Hardwar, and that the middle of July had been fixed as the time for the 
Ranee's escape. (10) ; 

Jang Bahadur admitted that some female relatives of the late Heera Singh, 
a brother of the Ranee and a "prime favourite" of the late Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh, had recently arrived and settled at Kathmandu. (11) The Resident 
observed strict vigilance although he felt it unlikely that Jang Bahadur would 
actively help the Ranee to escape, in wanton violation of his pledge to the 
British Government. There was, nevertheless, a lurking fear that "were he [Jang 
Bahadur] inclined to do so, it would be easy for him to conceal the fact’’. (12) 


The Board of Administration, Punjab was asked to probe into Golab Singh's 
disposition. The Board dismissed the report of the intrigue as groundless, for 


“however hostile might be the intentions of the Maharaja [Golab Singh] 
heis...... most unlikely to dream such a thing as bringing up the Maha- 


It appeared to them more likely that the Ranee was seeking to prop up 
her influence in Nepal by creating a make-believe of Golab Singh's alliance 
with her. ` : 


Sir Charles Napier, the Commander-in-chief, could not share the above 
opinion. He always held Golab Singh as a dangerous power, particularly if 


(7) S.C., 27 September 1850, 15-17. 

(8) Jang Bahadur had gone to England at this time. K. Dixit, ed., Jang Bahadur Ko 
Vilayat Yaira (Nepali, Kathmandu, 2014). 

(9) S.C., 27 September 1850, 15-17. 

(10) S.C., 25 June 1825, 134. : , 

(11) Substance of a conversation between Jang Bahadur and the Resident regarding 
Lahore Ranee, S.C., 25 June 1852, 137. Heera Singh had died at Kanpur about two years 
back. Ranee Rup Kunwar, his wife, came to Kathmandu and lived there with a monthly 
subsidy of Rs. 100/- settled on her by the Nepal Government. 

Foreign Political Consultations (P.C.), 5 May 1854, 36-38. 

(12) Resident (Ram Say) to Government, 10 May 1852, S.C., 25 June 1852, 134. 

(13) Secretary to Board of Administration, Punjab to Government, 25 May 1852, eame 
to Resident, 25 May 1852, S.C., 25 June 1852, 140-41. f 
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he incited the Nepalese to rise against the British. A league of Golab Singh 
and Jang Bahadur was 

"the greatest external danger we have to apprehend, and if it comes, the 
Indian army will need all the courage of the troops and all the skill of their 
leaders", he warned. (14) 

Lord Dalhousie, the Governor General, however was less panicky. He 
shrugged the matter away as a tale quite unworthly of credit. He had no doubt 
- "that the whole thing is a fiction, for it is a series of improbabilities from 
first to last". (15) 

It was as much improbable that Jang Bahadur would risk the certain dis- 
pleasure of the British Government by actively intriguing with the Ranee as it 
was unlikely that the latter would seek asylum in the kingdom of Golab Singh, 
a ‘notoriously subservient ally" of the British Government. Moreover, Golab 
Singh could not be blind to the fact that it would ill accord with his own interest 
to "gratuitously make an enemy” of the British by harbouring their "bitterest 
enemy '. (16) 

Nevertheless, suspicion lurked in the wings. It was ascertained that for . 
some time past Jang Bahadur's relations with the Ranee had been strained 
and that the rift between them was widening. Jang Bahadur coveted the 
magnificent palace of the Ranee and her treasures. The Ranee was growing 
fidgety over the inadequate subsidy given to her by the Nepalese Government. 
She was disrespectful to the Minister, adding to the latter’s annoyance. Jang 
Bahadur was eager to get rid of her and he had hinted to the Resident that 
if the Ranee managed to escape, Nepal would not receive her back. (7 i 
was, hence, not unlikely that Jang Bahadur would encourage the Ranee to 
escape in order that she may be caught and delivered up to the British. This 
done, Jang Bahadur would occupy her palace and enjoy her treasures ; besides 
he’would be spared the annual expense on her account. (18) 

Jang Bahadur was strongly admonished by the British Government! against 
entertaining such schemes on pain of incurring troubles. He was further asked 
to prevent communications between the Ranee and her relatives in India 
through messengers or missives. (19) ` 

During the Revolt of 1857 Chanda Kaur's presence in Nepal assumed 
added political significance. The Nepalese Government kept a close watch 
on her, particularly after it was strongly suspected that the rebels were trying 
to win her over to their side. A Sikh emissary, Hukum Singh by name came 
to Butwal in the Nepalese Tarai with the Khareetas from the King of Delhi to 
the Ranee and Jang Bahadur. In a Hukum-namah the King of Delhi asked 
all the Nawabs, Rajas, Najims and Chuckladars in the territories between 





(14) Napier’s Memoir on the Defence of India etc., Lt. General Sir W. F. P. Napier, 
Defects, Civil and Military of the Indian Government By Sir Charles Napier, p. 364. 

(15 Minute of the Governor General, 18 May 1852 S.C., 25 June 1852, 135. 

(16) ibid. "I believe the Maharaja would es soon wish to see Ranjit Singh himself 
back in Cashmere as hig mischief ee widow", Ibid. 

(17) S.C., 25 June 1852, 137. ' 

(18) Minute of the Governor General, 22 May 1852, S.C., 25 June 1852, 138. 

(19) S.C., 29 October 1852, 109 ; P.C., 5 May 1854, 36-38. 
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Nepal and Luckriow and between Lucknow and Lahore. In an urzee to the 
Ranee, Hukum Singh sought her help to enable him to reach Kathmendu 
from Butwal where the Nepalese police had held him up. Jang Bahadur sent 
soldiers to seize him but the latter managed to escape with the Khareetas. (20) 

Towards the close of 1858 when relations of the British with Jang Bahadur 
were strained on the score of the latter's lukewarmness in regard to the seizure 
of the fugitive rebels in the Nepalese territory, there were grounds to suspect 
the existence of intrigues calculated to facilitate the Ranee's escape. Letters 
with fictitious names were intercepted ; they were believed to have been 
addressed by the Ranee to Maharaja Randheer Singh, the Ruler of Jammu 
and Kashmir. It was planned that Randheer Singh would march on Simla 
some time in December. It was designed as a part of a large scale military 
movement against the British with Babu Koer Singh'of Jagadispur, Umr Singh, 
the Begum.of Oudh, Benee Madho, Devi Singh, Mahdee Hossain and Nana 
Sahib along with their soldiers as active participants. " 

An anonymous letter believed to have been written by the Ranee to one 
Chart Singh of Amritsar carried the further information that Jang Bahadur 
would march down in December through Chitlang, and his brothers accom- 
panied by their large army would do so through Darjeeling and Patna. (21) 

All these smacked of a deep-laid conspiracy of Jang Bahadur, the Ranee 
and the rebels to launch suddenly an all-out offensive against the British. 
Resident Rameay then at Allahabad strongly suspected that, enraged as Jang 
Bahadur then was, in regard to the British, (22) it was very probable that he 
was in secret league with the rebels and the Ruler of Jammu with a view to 
grinding some political axe. It was, hence, politic to soft-pedal Nepalese 
government (23). In fact for some time past emissaries from Jammu had been 
frequenting the Ranee with the knowledge and connivance of Jang Bahadur. 
Thus, in March 1856 and December 1858 the Resident reported that Jawahir 
Singh, a brother-in-law of the late Maharaja Kharak Singh, and an employee 
of Raja Golab Singh, came to Kathmandu and stayed with the Ranee, although 
Jang Bahadur disclaimed all knowledge of the matter. (24) 

, As the days wore on, the hope of the Ranee to escape to India grew 
dimmer ; so did the fire of her bitter enmity towards the British. Prolonged 
incarceration had told on her health ; lack of adequate provisions for main- 
tenance caused her constant worry, repeated failures of her schemes to escape 

mede her totally dispirited. She stayed on, suffering a listless existence, 


(20) S.C., 27 November 1857, 448-53. 

(21) P.C., 30 December 1859, 1044-52. 

(22) Relations between Jang Bahadur and the British were strained on the score of 
the fugitive rebels in Nepal, the behaviour of Resident Ramsay whom Jang Bahadur 
wanted to remove, and ‘Gertin economic issues as the harassment of the Indian merchants 


(23) oe ee a rupture with Nepal just now would certainly be accompanied by a 
movement in Kashmir, and that would create excitement perhaps more in the Punjab, 
to say nothing of the effect of such an outbreak in the whole of these districts [districts of 
N.W. province]. 

dara to Government, 3 July 1858, S.C., 25 February, 1859, 28. 

(24) P.C., 19 September 1856, 6; 31 December 1858, 4572-5. 
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amidst drudgery and depression, forlorn, destitute of hope, resigned to a fate, 
gloomy and uncertain. 

Her relations with Jang Bahadur worsened corresponding with the increase 
in her iritable temparament. Jang Bahadur was growing impatient about her. 
From time to time he requested the Resident to induce her to quit Nepal on 
the false pledge of suitable pensions ; (25) the sooner she could be got rid of 
the better. \ 

The British Government now felt that the Ranee posed no great danger 
to them and that she was incapable of doing any great mischief, if not 
absolutely innocuous. 

Towards the end of 1860, Maharaja Dalleep Singh, the son of the Ranee, 
returned. from London to Calcutta. (26) The British Government permitted the 
Ranee to come down to Calcutta and settle in India on condition that she 
would not take up residence or visit any part of Bengal west of Monghyr, and 
that she would keep the Government informed of her proceedings, her move- 
ments and her attendants. It was decided to provide her with an annual 
subsidy of Rupees Thirty thousand. The queen accepted the offer and Jang 
Bahadur heaved a sigh of relief. (27) Before setting out from Kathmandu on 
16 Januery 1861, the Ranee apprised the Resident of many attempts of Jang 
Bahadur to weave intrigues with the Sikhs of Lahore and Kashmir. The 
British Government took no official notice of these incriminating allegations, 
for fear that delving into them: would create much unpleasantness between 


the Government of British India and Nepal. (28) 
d : 


KANCHANMOY MOJUMDAR.. 


(25) Jang Bahadur told the Resident, “you might make the promise to her [the 
Ranee] ami when you have got her down to Segowlee, have her seized and put in irons 
and send her away where you please, put her into jeil or keep her in the fort of Allahabad. 
Such is Goorkha political honesty." 

Resident to Government, 26 August 1856, P.C, 19 September 1856, 6 

“The Durbar is most anxious to get rid of her, partly on the score of expense and 
partly because she occasionally gives a little trobnle". Ibid ; Foreign political A (F.P.A.), 
November 1860, 317. 

(28) From London Daleep Singh wrote to his mother to request the British Govern- 
ment to allow her to meet him in London. Daleep Singh was permitted to write to 
hig mother freely and openly P.C., 19 September 1856, 8. 

(27) F.P.A., Jantary 1861, 144-51 ; Nepal Residency Records, Vol. II.’ 

(28) Ibid. à 


Saltworkers of Nadia. 
( 1785-1795. ) 
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' Nadia, at the end of the l8th Century, was a very large district, much 
larger than it was anytime in the 19th and 20th centuries. From the neighbour- 
hood of Murshidabad, the district stretched down to the regions of the Sundar- 
bans (1) and included large areas of the present day 24-Parganas and Jessore. 
In-the southern part of Nadia salt was extensively manufactured at the end of 
the 18th century, abundance of fuel available in the Sundarbans being one great 
factor favourable to the production of salt. The Salt Department of the East 
India Company, with head quarters at Khulna, operated in the Sundarbans 
region through a number of agencies in the 24-Parganas, Nadia and’ Jessore, 
with: the help of a small military force. (2) The Salt-Agent of Roymungle (3) 
looked.after the production in Nadia. 

' Like all other concerns of the company, galt manufacture, too, underwent 
several experiments. The monopoly of higher officers in Clive's time was 
abolished in 1768 and the manufacture Was thrown open to the Indians. In 
` 1772 latter practice was replaced by a farming system, and finally in 1780, 
the system of production by agency was introduced under which all the salt 
of the provinces was to be manufactured for the company. (4) \ 

The production of salt in Nadia reveals certain features which were pecu- 
liarly local in character and were altogether different from the system then 
prevalent in Midnapore. In Midnapore, about two-thirds of the actual pro- 
ducers of salt were known as "Ajoora Malangis’’. With them salt production 
was a family concem, their houses and lands being close to the Khalari lands 
(Salts Works). (5) The rest were ‘thika Malangis’’ (6) who entered into 
contracts to produce certain quantity of salt and delivered them to the agents 
of the company at certain rates fixed from time to time. In Nadia most of the 
salt manufactories were situated deep in the Sundarbans with no habitation in 
the vicinity. Here the '"'malangis" were like middlemen, and the salt Agent of 
the Government contracted with them for the engagement of people as salt- 
boilers who were known as “‘maihanders’’. The — relic large 


(1) Letter from Collector of Nadia to the Bd./Rev., 21st Sept., 

'(2) J. Westland, Collector of Jessore’s Report, 1871 quoted by us in Statistical 
Account of Bengal Vol. 1T. 

(3) Situated near the junction of the three rivers Hariabhanga, Roymungle “and 
Jammuna—Statistical Account of Bengal Vol. I P. 295. In Rennell’s Memoir of a Map of 
Hindusthan the place has been shown as connected on three sides with passages navigable 
throughout the year. 

(4) Firminger—Fifth Report Vol. I, P. 38. 

(S) Midnapore Sali Papers—Introduction, Ed. by Dr. N. K. Sinha. 

(6) Ibid, 
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advances from the Salt-Agent and in their turn made advances to the maihan- 
ders who engaged to proceed to specified places far south:in the Sundarbans 
where they gave their personal labour in the manufacture of salt. Besides, 
there were a few "Dessey" Khalaries, somewhat nearer to habitations, and 
the ‘malangis’ who worked there were like the ‘‘thika Malangis" of the Midna- 
pore variety. The production in the ‘‘Dessey’’ Khalaries was not substantial 
as the salinity of water was not very high. (7) 

The present articles is an attempt to enquire, from contemporary records, 
into the system of advances in the salt-industry, the method of recovery of 
advances, the remuneration of the salt workers, the interference of the district 
authorities in the producion, the growth of opposition to the industry, and the 
effects of this opposition upon the fate of the industry. 

In Nadia, unlike in Midnapore, Salt industry had no ancient tradition be- 
hind it, and was carried on in an extensive scale for the first time under the 
English rule. But nowhere in the district did the ryots accept their occupa- 
tion in this industry voluntanly. Correspondence of the Collectors of the 
period under study contain numerous references to the forcible way in which 
money was pressed upon unwilling ryots and they were taken away from their 
hearths and homes and carried down to the Sundarbans "from where many 
would never return". "'Hardly one ryot in a thousand will of his own force" (8) 
take the advance money. The Collector describes the modus operandi of the 
malangis thus: ‘the malangis either throw it (money) into their (ryots’) houses 
or lay it before their doors, and a mere sight of the money renders them liable 

to be sent down to the Sundarbans.” (9) The head-pikes of the villages were 
` informed of the names of ryots thus pressed and they were made answerable 
for the appearance of the ryots when called for. The ryots who could afford 
it, would always purchase their exemption from the malangis but those whose 
poverty rendered them unable to purchase the same by these means had to 
go, and by being employed for one season only, they were ever afterwards 
considered as 'maihanders' or people whose services might be at all times 
commanded for the manufacture of salt". (10) It was difficult to come out of 
the vicious circle of advance system as the malangis always demanded in 
return much more than they actually advanced. Mr. J. Westland reported that 


"the malangis insisted on receiving back £2 for every 8 s. which they had 
advanced." (11) 


The average price at which the company sold salt in the market was about , 


Rs. 300/- per hundred maunds in 1794. (12) But what was the price offered 
by the Company to the ‘thika’ Malangis for their produce? Mr. Goodlad, the 
Salt agent, writes to Mr. Richard Rocke, the District Judge and Magistrate 
of Nadia in 1794, "In the Dessey khalaries at Balliah, I have lately got the 
price of salt increased to 77 rupees per 100 mds., besides paying for all their 





(7) Letter from Collector to Bd./Rev., 13th January, 1793. 
(8) Ibid., 22nd Jan., 1786. 

(9) Ibid. 

(10) Ibid. 

(11) J. Westland’s report, 1871. 

(12) Midnapore Salt Papers Introduction, 
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charges of woodcutters, boats etc." (13) This compares favourably with the 
price received by the workers of the same category in Mirpapore. In 1794 
in Hijli, the lowest rate of payment to the "thika" Malangis was 40 Arcot 
rupees per 100 mds. with 25 mds. of surf and their highest rate for 125 mds. 
was 60 Arcot rupees in Pergunnah Nausary. (14) 

As to the condition of the ‘maihanders’, we have in the district corres- 
pondences of the period frequent references to the petitions of the ryots stating 
their distress, and praying for relief. The Collector of Nadia, while forward- 
ing to the Board of Revenue one such petition of twenty-four labourers of 
Pergunnahs Balinda, (15) Sarabassea, Bhaselah and Runneguchee, remarks: 
"these poor people with families to maintain do not on an average receive 
for their labour above one-quarter of what is allowed by Government in diet 
money to the prisoners in the Jails and not more than one-eighth of what is 
earned by the commonest cooley’’. (16) These petitioners in an annexed state- 
ment gave the amount received by them for their labour during the whole of the 
salt-making season, or from November to June—between seven and eight 
months. The figures show that the maximum amount earned by a worker in 
this period was Rs. 4/- and the minimum amount Rs. 1-8-0, the average earn- 
ing being Rs. 2-6-0. (17) The payment was always according to the amount 
of salt produced by them rather than on a monthly wage basis. In addition, 
they were supplied with provisions—{rice, tamarinds, dhall, tobacco and oil)— 
by the employer while in the woods. This was pointed out by Mr. Goodlad 
in a letter to Mr. Richard Rocke, District Magistrate of Nadia referred to 
above. (18) But even this compares unfavourably with the earning of a common 
labourer in Midnapore which was 13 gondas per day. (19) Mr. Goddlad's 
assertion that the pay the workers in Nadia received was "considerably more 
than any other malangis in Bengal received and | may add more than they 
could earn by daily labour", (20) is highly exaggerated, for had the picture 
been so very bright, the labourers would not have frequently petitioned and 
prayed: for exemption from producing salt, even agreeing to pay off in cash 
money the balance of advance. 

The Officers of the salt agency were allowed, exclusive of their salary, a 
commission of ten per cent on the profit which accrued to the Company under 
their management. (21) This bait of commission led in many respects to the 


(13) Letter from Goodlad to Rocke, 31st Jan., 1794. 

(14) Midnapore Salt Papers—Introduction. 

(15) Perg. Balinda contained the towns of Harua and Balinda, while the Prg. 
Balliah mentioned above contained the town Basirhat—Statistical Account of Bengal 
Pp. 356-366. 

(16) Letter from Collector to Bd./Rev. 13th Jan., 1793. 

(17) Ibid. 

(18) Letter from Goodlad to Rocke, 31st Jan., 1794. 

(19 Midnapore Salt Papers—Introduction. 

(20) Goodlad to Rocke, 31st Jan., 1704. 

According to Buchanon’s calculation, hired labourers in Purnea normally got in nine 
months 4% rupees together with food or grain worth about 114 rupees but a family of 
four persons in a village required about 24 rupees a year for expenses—Economic History 
of Bengal Vol. II by Dr. N. K. Sinha, Pp. 144. 

(21) Firminger—Fifth Report Vol. I, P. 39. 
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connivance of the officers at the exploitation and maltreatment of the ‘maihan- : 
ders' by their Indian agents. However, the system of advance was not origi- 
nated by the Company. The Company merely took up an age-old practice 
and applied it to the looms, filatures or the khalaries. (22) " 

Curiously enough, the very system of allowing commission to the officers 
of the Revenue department of the Company operated as the prime incentive 
behind the early interference of the District authorities with the evils of the 
salt production. Before the Permanent Settlement, the Collectors in the dis- 
tricts received commission on excess collection of revenue. Nadia after the 
famine of 1770, was a sparsely populated district. People were encouraged 
to come and settle here. The ryots used to desert the district whenever the 
oppression of the tax-farmers became unbearable, and the vagaries of climate 
hit cultivation. The salt industry in the district caused dislocation,of labour 
in cultivation and the oppressive means of recruiting labourers further encourag- 
ed desertion of the district by the ryots. The Collectors’ zeal for smooth and 
increased collection of revenue made them, in many cases, serve as barriers 
between the workers and the salt agents. They played a similar role in the 
case of oppression of the ryots by the tax-farmers, money-lenders and. the 
opium contractors. Thus the Collector of Nadia in 1786 in a letter to the Board 
of Revenue, gave very distressing facts about the salt workers, but urged the 
Board to issue necessary orders to secure to the ryots "an unmolested residence 
in the homes", for no other reasons than that "a heavy balance in revenue 
in the pergunnahs from which they were taken would be the certain conses- 
quences’’. (23) That the desertion of the ryots was a common phenomenon 
may bé corroborated by the experience of a neighbouring district, viz, Backer- 
gunj. Manufacture of salt was introduced there in 1218 B.S. (1811 A.D.) but 
because of oppressions "350 homesteads had been deserted by 1225 B.S. 
(1818 A.D.). (24) i 

lt is difficult to work out accurately the extent of dislocation of labour 
caused by the salt industry. Dislocation took place on a large scale in the. 
Pergunnahs close to the Sunderbans than in the far away pergunnahs. In 
a petition the farmer of Bhalkah and Collaroah (25) stated that one hun- 
dred and forty ryots were pressed from 21 villages of those two pergun- 
nahs.(26) The pergunnah Boorun was nearer to the Sunderbans and con- 
tained Dessey Khalaries. (27) It depended almost wholly upon amon crops, 
which was generally cut in the month of December. (28) Salt production which 
ordinarily commenced in the month of November must have seriously dislocated 
the harvesting programme in that area. 





-(22) Dr. A. Tripathi-—-Trade and Finance in the Bengal Presidency, P. "s 

(23) Letter from Collector to Bd./Rev., 22nd Novr., 1786. 

(24) J. C. Sinba—EHconomic Annals of Bengal—P. 188. 

(25) Bhalkah was situated between the Beyja Bil and the Kapotaksha, while Colla- 
roah somewhat above, joined with Husainpur—statistical Account of Bengal, Vol. I 
Pp. 365-66. 

(26) Letter from Collector to Bd./Rev., 9th June 1793. 

(27) A large Pargana in North "Western Satkhira—Statisticas Account of Bengal, 
Vol. I, Pp. 365-366. 

(28) Letter from Collector to Bd./Rev., 14th June, 1788. 
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In December 1788, Lord Cornwaliis made the engagement of the salt- 
' boilers voluntary and directed the salt-agents to be the protectors of the wor- 
kers instead of their slave-drivers. (29) But these Regulations failed to remove 
compulsion. The balance of advance now began to be regarded as fresh 
advahce for the next year. Pranchandra;Roy was sent by the Collector to 
prevent. forcible carrying off of the ryots to the woods but was told by the 
Salt-Agent of Roymungle, "such of the salt-labourers as had worked at this 
business for 10 years and were in balance, must go again’’. (30) Ryots were 
not permitted to pay back the balance in cash money to secure their release. 
This, issue was referred to the Board of Revenue with the Collector's"comment : 
lf a balance should be considered in the light of a new advance, I am of 
opinion that the services of the people who work any one year in the salt- 
"business might be claimed the remainder of their lives’’. (31) 


By 1793 the situation in the salt-industry worsened very much. The ryots 
refused to work after taking advance. They opposed collection of "Mazoors", 
maltreated the agents of the Salt Department and refused to sell articles of 
necessity to men of the Aurangs. (22) The Zaminders joined hands with 
their ryots. "The zamindar of Boorun Pergunnah has thought proper to confine 
four malangis and peons—I beg you will take the trouble to cause enquiry to 
be made why he has done so and to order the release of the people”. (23) 
Again, "You will issue an order to the Zamindars and other Mufussil officers 
to' forbid their interference with the malangis of this. Division and that they 
will not prevent the malangis collecting the Mazoors’’. (34) Part of their diffi- 
culties, Mr. Goodlad ascribes to "the chicanery of the Moffussil amlahs’’, (35) 
and to "a set of vagabonds who make a, subsistence by taking money from 
the malangis’. (36) Obviously there was no dearth of miscreants to fish in the 
troubled waters. Clandestine activities of the European rivals of the Company 
aggravated the situation. There was an Armenian Zamindar in a neighbouring 
Pergunnah, Cojah Aratoon Petruse (37) by name. The Gomostah of the Cojah 
took muchlekas from the malangis that they were not to receive the Company's 
advances and declared that any person engaging to manufacture salt for the 
Company should no longer reside in the Talook. He afterwards engaged 
them to manufacture salt clandestinely. (38) 


The situation deteriorated further when the malangis, after taking advance, 


(29) J. Westland’s Report. g 

(30) Letter from Collector to Bd./Rev., 9th June, 1793. 

(31) Ibid. 

(32 H. C. Horseley, Asst. Salt Agent of Khulna to Rocke, 10th Jan., 1794. 

(83) Ibid. z 7 

(834) Ibid., 14th Jan., 1794. 

(85) Letter from Goodlad to Rocke,’ 31st Jan., 1794. 

(36) Ibid. 

(37) Aratoon Petruse was a big Zamindar—proprietor of 6 (six) anna division of 
Satsakya, and also owner of a number of Pergs. for which he paid revenues to the District 
Jessore.—Letters from Collector to Bd./Rev., 31st July, 1790, 16th March, 1794 ; 31st May, 
1793. ord dh 

(38) Letter from Goodlad to Rocke, 3ist Jan., 1794. s C 
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themselves began to abscond. (39) Often they furnished false accounts of the 
persons advanced for. In February 1795 Mr. Goodlad wrote to the Judge of 
Nadia: "the very confused state of the business arising from the manner in 
which advances have been made . . . . makes me apprehensive that the whole 
of the Roymungle advances will be lost". (40) He continues, there are this 
year upwards of three hundred Jals advanced for in the Roymungle and al- 
though this is the 19th of February not one has been dispatched into the 
woods’"’. (41) 

Voluntary resistance of the ryots was encouraged by the improvement in 
administration and Judicial Regulations. ©n 6th March, 1793, Manik Pode, 
Adaar Pode and Eeda Pode complained to Mr. Spottiswoode, Acting Collec- 
tor of Nadia, against Saade Gajee, of having placed peons over them to force 
advance. The Collector at once requested the Salt Agent to enquire into the 
complaints and to afford redress. (42) In 1795 the Magistrate of Jessore ordered 
his police officers to prevent the inhabitants from being forcibly taken into the 
woods, and their interference made it impossible for the contractors to assemble 
even those people to whom they had fairly advanced. (43) 4 

Thus by 1795 a great crisis had engulfed the whole venture of salt produc- 
tion in the District. The officers of the Salt-Department repeatedly implored 
the District authorities to intervene on their behalf, to afford them.every assis- 
tance in their power so that "this important branch of revenue might not 
be annihilated altogether". The Officers assured the District Magistrate of 
. justice and fair play in their future dealings with the 'salt- workers and promised 
to change the old system of advance. "The ensuing season | will adopt any 
plan that you may think proper. If you would wish it you may depute a person 
- to see that all the advances are fairly made or | will deposit in your court an 
amount of my advances with the receipts of each individual". (44) Again, 
"you may if you please depute a person to see that nothing improper takes 
place". (45) z 

It was, however, difficult to check the forces of decline. Meanwhile other 
factors created further difficulty for the salt industry. In the nineties of the 
18th century indigo plantations were rapidly spreading all over the district (46) 
causing great demand on labour in an already thinly populated area. The 
disturbances in the Sugar Islands during the French. Revolution had created a 
temporary scarcity of sugar in the continental market, and the East India 
Company since 1793 was making all out efforts to increase sugar production 
in the districts of Bengal. They assisted the ryots of Nadia in every way to 
take to sugar cane cultivation. (47) This further affected the labour market, 





(39) Letter from Horseley to Rocke, 14th Jan., 1795. 
' (40) Letter from Goodlad to Rocke, 19th Feb., 1795. 
(41) Ibid. 
(42) Letter from Spottiswoode to Goodlad 6th March, 1793. 
(43) Letter from Goodlad'to Rocke, 19th Feb., 1795. 
(44) Ibid., 31st Jan., 1704. 
(45) Ibid., 19th Feb., 1795. 
(46) Economic History of Bengcl, Vol. II, P. 211. 
(47) Orders of the Board of Revenue to the Collector of Nadia, 25th February and 
8th April, 1793. 
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and people could no longer be recruited and carried down to the woods, as 
in former days. Already in 1795 the Aurang at Roymungle had lost its separate 
existence, and was annexed to the Agency in the 24-Parganas. (48) The whole 
venture of salt production in Nadia came to an end soon after. In the District 
Records of the years following 1795, we practically have no mention of this 
important branch of East India Company's administration. 


u 
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RADHAMADHAB SAHA. 


(48) Letter from Goodlad to Rocke, 19th Feb., 1795. 
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An EE of the Historical Walue i 
‘of the Tachi -I-Shatj - 


(Continued from a previous issue) 


[SEcrioN 4] Reign of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi 


Yy ADGAR begins his account of the reign of Sultan [brahim with the words, 

“AN the writers of news historians) . . . . have written thus... ."’, with- 
out naming any history or historian in the rest of the narrative. But it is evident 
that he has borrowed mainly from Nizamuddin. In the few instances where 
he seems to be original, he is, as usual, gossipy and unreliable. 

|. Abdullah, the author of Tarikh-i-Daudi, gave currency to the story 
of a white elephant, Syamsundar, in the possession of Sher Shah's contem- 
porary Rajah of Jharkhand. Besides this one, Yadgar mentions a second 
Syamsundar in the possession of the Rajah of Gawalior,.who as a price of 
` peace had agreed to surrender this elephant and a daughter to Ibrahim Lodi’s 
general, Azam Humayun Sarwani (vide text, p 84). A comparison between 
Abdullah’s account of the capture of the Jharkhandi white elephant, Syam- 
sundar, by Sher's general, Khawas Khan with the same narrated by Yadgar 
(Tarikh-i-Shahi; p 191 ff) indicates Yadgar's free play of imagination, beating 
hollow his -unacknowledge authorities. : 

2. The story of the war between Sultan Ibrahim and Maharana Sanga 
(Yadgar, text pp 78-83). i 

M. M. Gaurishankar Ojah (Rajputaneka Itihas, pp 6333-35) has examined 
Yadgar’s account and pointed out its weak points. " 

Yadgar, though less successful with sober history, excels his predecessors 
in story-telling. He has devoted 13 pages (text, pp 99-112) in describing "'the 
wonders of the days of Ibrahim Lodi". These "wonders" are narrated with 
a purpose ; namely, to run down Hindu society and glorify Islam and its 
saints. As specimens we briefly reproduce a few below :— ' 

|l. The story goes that once a woman of ravishing beauty concealed in 
a cloud of veil (niqab-i-sahab) was going from her home to her father's 
house. By chance, she on account of heat happened to sit beneath the shade 
of a tree. A darwish in the halter of the other world had his takiya (of . 
religious ‘meditation) in that place. He cast a glance at the woman and‘ 
‘lost himself in love. The beautiful woman also looked at him and gave her 
heart to him. After a while she put on her burqa, mounted her horse and 
went away. The darwish kept his eyes fixed on the (vanishing)icountenance 
of that matchless beauty and breathed his last. After a time that woman, 
while ‘returning from her father's house, alighted under the shade of that 
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very tree. She found a fresh grave under that tree, and on enquiry from 
.people she was told that it was the grave of the darwish, whose life was 
mysteriously taken away by a beautiful woman with her departure after 
having rested for a while under that tree. . . . . The woman cast off the 
veil from her face, and took the grave into her embrace, and the grave 
opened, took in the body of, the woman and closed again. . . . The men, 
who had come with her dug open the grave again, and found no trace of the 
woman's body there ; moreover, they found the very ornaments which the 
woman had on her neck and ears on the dead body of the darwish ; surma 
on the eye-lid, and red colour of pan (betel) on the lips of the lady even 
lay imprinted on the eyes and lips of the man... . (text, p. 102.3) 


.2. There was a’ pious and pure soul living at Delhi during bakim 8 
reign passing his days in reading the-Quran. For sometime it happened that 
whenever the man would begin reading the Quran the mysterious figure 
of a beardless and handsome youth (amrad) used to appear and sit on the leaf 
of the holy book hiding its letters, and when the man stretched his hands 
to catch that figure, it would disappear. .. . . He told about it to a friend, 
who àdvised him to catch the heàd and ears of the mysterious disturber. 
Next time he made the experiment, caught hold of the head of the visiting 
beardless youth, and found to his astonishment that his two hands were 
tugging at his own ears. . . . (text,'p. 104). 


3. There lived a darwish in a kasba of Panipat on the banks of à stream 
(jui ; the Jamunà?) flowing in an easterly course. A> beautiful damsel with 
two or three others of the same age and complexion had come there for 
bathing with lofa-s (small brass ewers) in their hands. The darwish at a single 
glance at that woman of matchless beauty became enamoured of her, and 
begged water of her. The woman said, "Open thy hands", and the fakhir 
did so (ie. joined two palms in a cup-like form as usual in Upper India). 
The rose-limbed lady began pouring water fróm her lota, but as the eyes of 
the darwish were fixed upon her face, water flowed down through the fingers. 
Having noticed the condition of the darwish, the woman laughed and went 
her way. The darwish followed her till she reached her house and went in, 
casting a love-inspiring glance at him. The condition of the darwish became 
critical and for a while he remained as if bereft of his senses outside her 
house.. Next day that girl with two or three others came for bath, and she 
said to the darwish, "Would you not drink water?". The darwish opened 
his palms, sprinkled the water poured by her handsome hand on his head and 
eyes and drank it as if it were the very "waters of life" (ab-i-hayat). As 
some days passed thus in exchange ‘of glances and, rumour was afloat among 
the public regarding this love-affair, the father of the girl forbade her to go 
to the river bank. The poor darwish deprived of the sight of his beloved, 
passed his days in weeping till one, auspicous day of bathing for the Hindus 
arrived. On that day of bathing -Hindu women bedecked with ornaments 
came out,' and reached the place. The darwish was sitting at the head of 
the road looking for the girl. When his eyes caught a glimpse of the girl 
he ran towards her, fell at her feet and gave up his ghost. When the girl 
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saw what had happened, she too fell at the feet of the dead darwish and 
the bird of her life flew away. ... 


The news reached Dariya Khan Jilwani (a fictious name?) who was the 
hakim of the place. He mounted his horse and having reached the place 
where the two dead bodies were lying, sent for the ulema of the town. They 
gave their opinion that.as this girl in sincere bondage of marriage had 
departed from the world, as such the burning of her body was totally opposed 
to the Law (Shara’), Dariya Khan said that this was a Musalman dead body, 
and as such by no means could be allowed to be burnt. In the meanwhile 
thousands of Hindus assembled to burn the dead body of the and the 
- two parties were about to engage in a deadly clash. 


At this time a darwish in tattered khirqa (outer garment worn by fakhirs) 
appeared and said to Dariya Khan, "Why are you creating enmity between 
the two parties? Give this girl’s dead body to the Hindus, and be a witness 
of the omnipotence of Allah (qudrat-i-llahi)! .... The Hindus made a 
huge pile to burn the dead body, but it would not catch fire. Then they 
brought cotton, and soaking it in oil tried to light fire ; even then no fiame 
went up. They were at their wit's' end, and at last leaving the dead body on 
the pile departed for home. Dariya Khan and others who were there, buried 
it with the body of the darwish. At night the Hindus sent some to dig the ^ 
grave, take out the body of the girl, and throw it into the river Jamuna. They 
opened the grave and found no trace of the body of the gil! - 


[SEcrioN 5] Babur's career after the first battle of Panipat (April, 1526). 


Yadgar's account of Babur's career after the first Battle of Panipat covers 
17 pages in print (text, p. 113-130). But these pages are enough to prove 
his worth or otherwise as a historian. Some of the incidents described by 
Yardar are as follows :— 


1. Rebellion"of the Afghan Heine ah Jaunpur. 


"In the meanwhile (after the capture of Agra), news arrived that certain 
amirs of Sultan Ibrahim had assembled at Jaunpur and raised the tumult of 
rebellion. Giti Sitani (Emperor Babur) sent Amir Quli Beg and Shahzadah 
Mirza Kamran* (?) to that direction. They reached the place by forced 
marches, and the Afghans, having heard of the coming of the fortunate Prince 
fled away in the direction of Patna. The Shahzadah occupied Jaunpur, and 
having left a large army there under the command of Amir Quli Beg, returned 
to his father’s presence. After this (expedition), Mirza Kamran was appointed 
to the Subah of the Punjab, and Mirza Quli Beg to Multan for conducting 
the Thatta campaign. Muhammad Humayun Mirza, the eldests son and nee 
Apparent, remained at Court", (p. 117). i 


* Babur himself writes, “Humayun in accordance with my arrangements left Shah 
Mir Hussain and Sultan Junaid Barlad with a body of effectives in Jaunpur ...... na 
Humayun waited on Babur, January 6, 1527. (See Babur’s Memoirs, A. 8. Beveridge's 
Translation, P. 544) 

So Yadgar would make us swallow three mistakes in one sentence! 
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2. Battle against Hasan Khan Mewati and Rana Sanga. 


"i... mews reached that Rana Sanga and Husain Khan Mewati had 
become rebels, and gathered in Mewat (?) a large army. . Rana Sanga, 
who was at that time a great Rana, sent a message to this effect: ... Lf you 
would unite with me, we shall not allow the Mughals to enter our terri- 
tories. . . . Hasan Khan on account of his pride of possessing a large army, 
and of the seductive offers (ighwa’-i-Rana-i-mazkur) of the, Rana, withheld 
the peshcush, which he had prepared for Giti Sitani (Babur Badshah). The 
imperial vakil (sent to Husain Khan Mewati), returned from that place and 
reported the matter to the Emperor at Agra. Mirza Hindal (?) and Muhammad 
Mahdi Khwajah, the son-in-law of Babur, were sent ahead with forces beyond 
numbering, and he (Babur) himself with the victorious army followed them. 
When the news of the advance of the victorious army (of Babur) reached 
Hasan Khan he sent a message to Rana Sanga. The Rana from his own 
place assembled his army, and started with the intention of giving fight, and 
joined Hasan Khan... . and prepared for battle in the spacious plain of 
Firuzpur (var. Firuzpur jhirka) The Rana, who at heart was uneasy about 
Hasan Khan,” wanted to have him killed under any pretence. He wrote 
secretly to Mirza Hindal and Khwaja Mahdi, and sent a vakil (with the 
message): 

I am an obedient slave of the Badshah, and agree to issue coin and read 
the khutbah in His Majesty’s name. Hasan Khan has by force brought me 
to fight (ba-zor ba-jang awardah). | shall not oppose the imperial army, and 
at a slight shock of your charge, | shall turn face for flight. You should make 
an effort either to capture Hasan Khan or to kill him. .... 

In short, a great battle was fought. Mahdi Khwajah fell upon Hasan, 
and gave him no time to fight, and Hasan Khan took to flight... . . (treachery 
of a slave of Hasan Khan). Hasan Khan alighted near a well and asked the 
slave to give him something to eat. The slave placed before him some bread 
, and kabab of fowl. Hasan Khan ate'some morsels when soldiers of Babur 
reached near. Hasan Khan in fright gave up eating and was about to mount 
-his horse. That ghulam dealt him some blows with his sword, and having 
wounded him, threw him into the well, and fled away riding his master's 
horse. On the other side (of the battle Rana Sanga fled and Hindu Beg gave 
him a field chase. . . .'* (pp. 118-119). 


3. Babur's conquest of Chanderi 


According to Yadgar there was no battle of Khanwa, and also no siege 
of Chanderi and no jauhar (self-immolation of Rajput women and children) 
within the fort. His account runs parallel to that of Babur to meet only at 
the close of the affair. 


Yadgar writes, (In the second regnal year)... . The Rajah of Chanderi 
rebelled (>). and refused to obey the imperial farmans. Arghun Khan, who 
was in that subah, sustained a defeat at his hands and wrote for reinforce- 


t Any comment is superflous. This account of Yadgar would have been news to 
Babur himself. 
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ments to Amir Khalifah. A brother of Arghun Khan was sent with troops, 

-and by forced marches he reached there. . . . The Rajah of Chanderi came 

out of the fort of Chanderi, and encamped at Padhra, a village (in the neighbour- 

hood?) He gave battle to the brother of Arghun, won a victory and returned 

to Chandrei with rich spoils. When Amir Khalifah made a report of this 

defeat to His Majesty, he ordered the muster of a large army and made forced ` 
marches from Agra towards that direction (Chanderi). The Emperor sent 
forward a strong force of six thousand troopers under Amir Hindu Beg, and 

ordered Alawardi Khan Shamlu, already in Malwa to join hands with Amir 

Hindu Beg and teach a lesson to that infidel. The Rajah of Chanderi ..... . 
sent his nephew..... the infidel by a fierce charge defeated the troops of 
the two chiefs, and many soldiers of His Majesty fell martyrs on the field. 
When the two amirs found their troops demoralised under the shock of the: 
charge of the infidels, they retreated to encamp in a garden pursued by the 
nephew of the Rajah. .... (In the darkness of & night the Mughals made a 
surprise attack on the Rajput camp, killed the Rajah's nephew and secured 
a large booty. Having received the despatch of this victory). . . . His Majesty 
hurried forward . . . . (The Rajah in dispair came out to give battle and was 
killed). . . . The victorious standard moved to the neighbourhood of 
Chanderi, which was stormed by the braves of His Majesty, and made captives 
of the family of the Rajah. Two daughters of the Rajah were brought (to 
His Majesty); one was sent to Mirza Kamran and another was given to 
Humayun... .'"* (pp. 121-24). 


4. Rebellion in Jaunpur, defeat of Mirza Hindal and exploits of Junaid 
Barlas.... 


Yadgar without mentioning any authority would have us believe against 
the testimony of Babur's Memoirs a piece of absurdity narrated as follows :— 


“A year after Babur's accession, Mirza Kamran came from Lahore. He 
made a nazr of the spoils in gold and horse captured by him from the Bhattis 
and Khokhars. In the meanwhile from Jaunpur news came that Sultan 
Muhammad Afghan (Lohani?) who had assumed the prerogative of coining 
money and reading khatbah in his own name,—had come against Mirza Hindal, 
and that having no power to resist he (Prince Hindal) had fled from, Jaunpur, 
pursued by Sultan Muhammad ; a battle took place, and a large number of 
troops of Mirza Hindal was slain. His Majesty (Babur Badshah) appointed 
Sultan Junaid Barlas, Jahangir Quli Beg and other Mughals (to command a 
relieving army?) Sultan Junaid Barlas, having covered two marches in one, 
reached that place. . . . A battle took place, the like of which eye had not 
seen. . . . The Afghans fled and Jaunpur was reoccupied and the booty of 
war sent to His “Majesty at Agra. An order was issued to the effect that 
Sultan Junaid Barlas was to stay on there, and Mirza Hindal was to come to 
Court at Agra. Sultan Junaid Barlas taught the Afghans such a lesson that 





t Any comment is superfloug. This was perhaps popular history made current by “dle 
imposters, parading as custodian of unwritten history. This school survives till today in 
Lucknow, claiming the knowledge of the real history of Wazid Ali Shah, transmitted 
` through the ancestors of wasigadars (State pensioners) ! 


- 
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they never dared to turn their faces towards Jaunpur. . . . Mirza Hindal was 
sent to Qandahar to watch that frontier.* 


[SECTION 6] Beveridge (Mr.) and Yadgar's History. 


Beveridge assessed the importance of Yadgar's History with regard to the 
account of the last two years of Babur's career rather too high in a learned 
article. "He remarks, "Perhaps the most valuable part of his (Yadgar's) book 
ia his account of the last two years of Babur's reign. It supplements the 
Memoirs of Babur, and also Ferishta and Abul Fazl, for, as Prof. Dowson 
remarks in a note to p. 42, there is no mention elsewhere of the expedition 
against the Mundahirs. If we had not Yadgar's work, we should not know 
that Babur marched to Lahore in the third year after his accession, i.e., in 
935 A.H. or, that he met the Rajah of Kahlur at Sirhind, and sent a punitive 
éxpedition against the Mundahars of Kaithal (in the Karnal district." (ASB; 
New Series, Vol. XII, 1916, p. 289). 


The great historian wrote this paper quoted above relying solely on the 
Extracts from Yadgar's Tarikh-i-Salatin-i-Afghana available in Elliot & Dowson's 
(vol. v). Prof. Dowson is also absolutely correct in saying that Babux's alleged 
punitive action against the Mundahars is not mentioned in any other history. 
Beveridge had not-the advantage of consulting any authoritative text of Yadgar's 
„history, and getting an over-all picture of the narrative of Yadgar as his critics 
now have before them after the publication of the text of Tarikh-i-Shahi 
(official name of Yadgar's Tarikh-i-Salatin-i-Afghina in the Bibliotheca Indica 
Series in 1930, full twenty-three years after Beveridge wrote. So it is quite 
understandable that he hazarded the opinion without feeling the pulse of 
Yadgar as a chronicler. In all fairness to the illustrious historian we give in 
translation what Yadgar says about the last two years of Babur's reign :— 


(1) During the third regnal year, the Emperor reached Sarhind (var. text, 
‘fn. 3; started for Lahore when at Sarhind) and there the Rajah of Kahlur 
came to him and offered, three man-s of gold as nazr. (The Emperor) granted 
him the Zamindari of that place (Kahlur). When the imperial standard reached 
the vicinity of Lahore, Mirza Kamran came there to meet the Emperor, and 
also the zamindars of the neighbourhood presented themselves to make pros- 
trations. The imperial camp was pitched in the garden of Mirza Kamran, 
where receptions were held for three days, after which the Emperor entered 
the fort of Lahore . . . . scattering coins to the fakirs and the needy all the 


-+ We have read no Persian chronicle where such a mess has been made of Babur's 
history. 2 
It is enough to say that Mirza Hindal was at this time a boy of nine, and that he was 
never sent to Jaunpur to fight the Afghans during the, life-time of Babur. In this passage 
only the last sentence is correct history. Yadgar apparently confuses Babur’s eastern 
campaign in the rainy season of the year 1528 (sometime between 2nd April and 18th 
September), of which Yadgar knew nothing. There is a lacuna in Babur's Memoirs from 
2nd April to 18th September, 1528. None would have known of this first unrecorded 
campaign of Babur against the Afghans had not Babur himself casually referred to the 
incidents in his entries on the campaign of the previous year. (See Mrs. Beveridge's 

„Translation, Memoirs, P. 603) 
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way from the gate of the town to the gate of the citadel. A grand majlis 
was arranged in the palace of Sultan Sikandar Lodi. . . . . (The Emperor) 
stayed at Lahore for one year (spending his days in hunting and slight-seeing). 
Mirza Hindal came from Kabul to meet His Majesty, and spent the winter 
there after which he returned to Kabul (with rich presents from his father). 

In the month of Rajab of the fourth regnal year the Emperor started from 
Lahore on his return journey to Agra. When he reached Sarhind, a sharif 
(i.e., a pious Sayyid) of Samana made a complaint that Mohan Mundahar had 
pillaged and burnt his village and estate, carried off whatever cattle were there 
and killed his son. His Majesty despatched Ali Quli Hamadani at the head 
of three thousand troopers to punish that Mundahar. It so happened that a 
large number of Mundahars had assembled (in the house of Mohan?) on 
account of an auspicious ceremony (kar-i-Rhair) of his son. They advanced 
to give fight. It was winter season. The imperial troops had marched all 
through the night before they could reach the place early in the morning 
(sahargah). On account of cold their hands had become so benumbed that 
they (the imperial troopers) could not pull their bows ; whereas the Mundahars 
in their houses had sat in front of fires, and quite warm (garmá-garam) and 
come out to fight. They shot such a volley of arrows that the imperial troops 
could not stand their ground and many a notable Mughal fell dead on the 
feld..... (the imperial troops) retreated from that place, and having entered 
a jungle, they collected a large quantity of fire-wood and made fre. Again 
they made an attack on that village, but without success. 

When the news reached His Majesty at Penipat, he sent Tarsum Bahadur 
and Naurang Beg with four thousand horsemen and many elephants against 
that place. They reached that place quickly when it was yet night. But it was 
a different night for the Mundahars, who were revelling in drink and 
debauchery . < . . . Towards the last quarter of night, the Mughals in three 
divisions planned a surprise attack from three different directions. Tarsum 
(Tarsun?) Bahadur with a detachment took his position to the west, Ali Quli 
to the east, and Naurang Beg to the north (of the place). Tarsum Bahadur 
showed himself first from the west, and the Mundahars who were puffed up 
with vanity for their success against Ali Quli, rushed out (from their village) 
for fight. Tarsum Bahadur made a feint of flight before them» and took the 
Mundahars one kos away in pursuit of him, when, like bolts from the blue, 
Naurang and Ali Quli fell upon that deh (villege), set fire to it and began a 
general massacre (qatal-i-am) Seeing the flames of fire, the Mundahars hurried 
toward the village and were surrounded and put to the sword. About 1000 
men were slain, and about one thousand women and children of theirs taken 
captives. The letter of victory was sent to the Emperor . . . . That village 
was levelled to the ground . . . .. (in such a way) that after a lapse of one 
hundred and thirty years (the site of) that village remained deserted, and was 
not settled again... .. His majesty saw the women captives, selected 20 out 
of them for his own service and distributed the rest among his amirs. That 
Mundahar who was captured alive (var in Elliot and Dowson's vol. v. p. 41: 
Mohan was captured alive), had half of his body buried in the earth, and made 
a target of arrows... . After that Emperor Babur having passed two months 
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in hunting and touring in the neighbourhood of Delhi returned to Agra and 
appointed the crown prince, Muhammad Humayun Mirza at the head of a 
large army to the charge of the subah of Sambhal, with permission to depart 
after the Id festival... . . (Tarikh-i-Shahi, pp. 124-128 ; italics and portions 
within bracket our own). 

This narrative of Yadgar is so graphic, so detailed and reinforced with 
dates as to make a príma facie case in its favour, and it is no wonder that even 
a historian like Beveridge was inclined to argue in favour of its essential truth. 
It is, however, regrettable that he took no notice of some important facts that 
would have made him reject the whole of it as false and spurious, if considered 
along with the general trend of Yadgar's treatment of Babur's reign. Let us 
take up first for scrutiny Yadgar's statement that during the third regnal year 
Babur went to Lahore, stayed there for a year and started for Agra on the 4th 
of Rajab (Year? evidently of the 4th regnal year). 


l. The month of Rajab of 936 H falls in March, 1530 and its last day 
was 30th March, 1530. It is a commonly agreed fact supported by a rock- 
inscription in Kalinjar fort that Humayun was then campaigning there, and 
that Humayun was hastily recalled to Agra when Babur's illness took a serious 
turn (S. K. Banerjee, Humayun Badshah, i. p. 14) 

So this date 4th Rajab is absolutely fictitious. 


2. If we calculate backward 13 months (one month for journey and 12 
months’ halt at Lahore) from February 1530, we come to February, 1529. 
Babur's entries in his Memoirs definitely proves that Babur heard the news on 
January 13th, 1529: "Iskandar's son Mahmud Lodi had taken the Bihar town"; 
and next month Babur had gone against the Afghan rebels headed by Mahmud 
Lodi (Mrs. Beveridge's Translation of Memoirs, 651). Babur, according to his 
Memoirs did not return from his eastern campaign to Agra before the rainy 
season of 1529. 

So we have to make a choice between Yadgar and Babur himself with 
regard to Babur's stay at Lahore for a gear. 


3. Some may yet be inclined to hold that even if Babur did not stay at 
‘Lahore passing the winter there, where might be the objection against Babur's 
visit to Lahore sometime between June 1529 (where the Memoirs breaks off), and 
February 1530, when Babur fell ill for ten months (according to Ferishta)? 
This consideration actually weighed with Humayun's modern biographer, late 
Dr. S. K. Banerjee.* So let us probe into its plausibility. We have it on 
better authorities than Yadgar that :— 


(i) Humayun without leave came away from Badakshan to Agra in July, 
1529. : 

(ii) Sometime after July 1529, Humayun went under Babur’s orders to 
Sambhal, fell ill there after six months, brought to Agra in a hopeless condition 
in January 1530 and recovered after the performance of the mysterious going- 
around of his sick-bed by Babur. 


* “Tt is possible that the march to Labore in 1529-30, A.D. mentioned by Mrs. Beveridge 
on the authority of Ahmad Yadgar was a part of this scheme (of the reconquest of Central 
Asia") (See Humayun Badshah, i. P. 12 ; italics and bracketed portion our own). 
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Yadgar* gives another story and puts Humayun's appointment to Sambhal 
after Babur’s return from Lahore (vide text, p. 128, lines 7 to 9, given ante in 
translation). So how was it possible for Babur zo be present both in Agra and 
Lahore simultaneously within the thirty days of July 1529 in an age when 
journey by air planes were unknown? 


To accommodate such irresponsible statements of Yadgar into the frame- 
work of sober history is.an impossibility that cannot be attempted without 
throwing testimony of Abul Faz! and Nizamuddir, Gulbadan Begam and Jauhar 
to the four winds. As regards the city of Lahore, we may say that the famous 
Garden of Kamran Mirza was planted after Babur's death, and that Sultan 
Sikandar Lodi neither visited Lahore nor built any palace there, in which, as 
Yadgar would have us believe, Babur is said to have held majlis. 


Now what about the story of Mohan Muncahir? 


Yadgar's story of Mohan Mundahar is pure fiction or a plausible fabrica- 
tion, common in those days as well as in ours emong the erudite idlers who 
have circles of their own to manufacture counter-versions of official news or 
history unscrupulously. Apart from this fact, æ close scrutiny of the story 
will speak for itself to rational beings. The points that arise in this connection 
are as follows :— 7 


(1) Where did the Mundahars (head-lifters ?) live, if there was such a Hindu 
tribe? . 

Yadgar's text warrants us to surmise that the deh or village of the 
Mundahars was near Samana in the Patiala regicn, whereas Elliot's Transla- 
tion give us Kaithal in Karnal district of the Panjab. But such an authoritative 
work as Rose's Glossary? mentions nowhere any tribe of Mundahars. ~ 





* Yadgar seems to take us to the land of dreams in fhe interval between Humayun’s 
appointment and his departure for Sambhal after the Id. ‘It is said that ona winter night 
(at Agra) Babur drank wine to his heart’s content, and called for Prince Humayun. As 
he was mast with wine, he fell asleep on bis pillow by the time prince presented himself. 


The.prince with folded hands (dast basta) remained standing there. At midnight the , 


Emperor woke up and found the prince standing in the same posture. . . . . The 
Badshah was highly pleased and said, If God vonchsafes the throne and good fortune to 
thee, dost not kill thy brothers.’ The prince placing his head on the ground and pro- 
mised. . . .. In short, the prince was given leave to proceed with an army to subah 
(Sarkar?) Sambhal, which had become full of ma’at and. mawas (place of refugee, of 
thieves and rebels ; see text, P. 129)..... After two or tFree months(?) takassur (signs 
of debilitation) appeared in the body of the Emperor. ....” 

But the calendar shows that the Id of 1529 A.D. was already gone, and the winter was 
yet to come six months after! 

* A Glossary of the Tribes and Castes of the Punjab Gnd North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince. .... complied by H. A, Rose. 

i Mandhar is a-got of the Jadubansi Ahirs, chiefly found in the “south of Delhi, 
Gurgaon, and Rohtak and the Phulkian States”. à 

(Part If; p. 45) 


ii. A nearer approach to Mundahar is perhaps Mundator, a sept of Jats in the Rohtak : 


district, who got unenviable nickname of Mundator for teaking the heads of some 
Brahmans (ibid, Part III, P. 187). 

So the Mundahars of Yadgar might be either Ahir or Jats. equally notorious for break- 
ing heads of others, be they Brahmins or the Sayyids of Semana. 
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(2) The site of Mohan Mundabar's village was, as Yadgar says, visited by 
the author one hundred and thirty years after it had been sacked by Babur'e 
troops. If so, the Persian colophon at the end of Yadgar's Tarikh-i-Shahi 
. (giving 1644 A.D. as its year of completion) cannot be accurate ; because 1529 
A.D. plus one hundred and thirty years takes us down to 1659 A.D. If the- 
colophon's date is correct, this absurd story cannot be Yadgar's own, because 
it is unlikely that Yadgar himself made out any second edition of his chronicle 
like that of modern books. Nor it is likely that some copyist of Aurangzib's 
reign interpolated this long story into Yadgar's narrative. 

(3) It is the story of a Deserted Village of the Punjab countryside ringing 
with the exploits of its legendary Robin Hood, Mohan Daku (Mohan Decoit), 
figuring now on the modern Hindi film. Yadgar or somebody else perhaps 
took the cue from the countryside, because no other medieval chronicler 
before or after Yadgar repeats the story,of Mohan. The author imposed 
upon his medieval readers, who were more credulous and much less critical 
than Yadgar himself,—by giving it a semi-historical character. 

(4)- An analysis of the story of Mohan Mundahar reveals its absurdity. Did 
Babur employ 7000 Mughals against a jungle-clad village of robbers? Such 
a force would have won a second battle of Panipat. It is also strange that 
on the Indian plains the Central Asian archers, 3000 strong, could not draw 
their bows owing to the severity of cold, whereas the Mundahars, fresh from 
fire-side, unnerved the Mughals and took a heavy toll of lives. Yadgar says 
that the Mughals of Ali Quli fled from the battle-field into the jungle, collected 
fire-wood to warm themselves and made, a fresh attack though without success ! 

Last comes the alleged visit of the Rajah of Kahlur to Babur's camp at 
Sarhind with a gift of three mans of gold. 

Kahlur* is shown as the now-defunct Bilaspur State in the modern Hima- 
chal Pradesh of the Union of India. It is situated north of Simla and south of 
Suket ; and its distance in à straight line is more than 150 miles northeast of 
Sarhind. It was only after the occupation of Kangra and the descretation of 
the Jwalamukhi temple by Jahangir that these Hill States were terrorised into 
allegiance to the Mughal Empire. The Lodis never made any attempt at the 
conquest of this difficult terrain. Under such circumstances the visit of the 
Rajah was uncalled-for when Babur's authority under his nose in the Punjab 
was precarious. 

An average student of history might yet ask, what might have been 
source of such silly stories in the guise of history, abounding in Yadgar's 
work? Abdullah, the author of Tarikh-i-Daudi, gives us a glimpse of the 
trade-secret of these Afghan historians.** 


* For Kahlur see the Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. VIII, 1908: 

Bilaspur State or Kahlur—one of Simla Hill lying between 31° 12" and 31° 35" N, and 
76° 28" and 76° 28” H, with an area of 448 square miles. The State contains one town 
and 421 villages (ibid, Pp. 232-234). 

** Cf. The death of Sultan Ibrahim Lodi 

“A. trustworthy narrator 120 years old started that he was in Sultan Ibrahim's company 
on the day of battle. .... Mounting on a black Arabian charger and attired in royal 
robe he reached the bank of the river (Jamuna) in the company of a handful of his follow- 
ing, in order to ford the stream at (the ferry of) Birauma..... The narrator of thts 


6 
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However, Yadgar beats all his predecessors in the field of history in mak- 
ing an original fiction out of an ill-set skeleton of history. " 

It is no wonder that Beveridge made an error of judgment in what he 
considered to be the most valuable portion of Yadgar's work. Those who 
have to deal with Afghan chronicles (including the present writer himself) cannot 
be too sure that they were at times not similarly imposed upon by relying on 
such chronicles. . 

Yadgar's account of the Sur dynasty is of indifferent value. We shall not 
further continue this criticism of Yadgar's history. To our youger generation 
our last word is, "Beware of Yadgar”. 


K. R. QANUNGO. 


anecdote says that he was seated on the river bank amd saw the Sultan sinking in his 
purple robe with his horse into the waters of the river at the ford of Birauna", (See Extract 
from Tarikh-i-Daudi in Prof; N. B. Roy's Makhzat-t-Afghani, Part I, p. 186). 

So all that Babur saw and wrote about Sultan Ibrahim is not history according to such 
trustworthy(?) witnesses! Abdullah or Yadgar is not to be blamed for euch an attitude 
of mind, which is almost contitutional with the common run of our people down to the 
twentieth century in seats of medieval culture like the city of Lucknow. There are still 
learned octogenerians of the old school of thonght, who would tell us of a^parallel history 


of King Wazid Ali Shah more charming than what contemporary records and published 
histories have given us! f 


The Haft Anjuman of Udairay Alias 
Cale’yar, Munshi of Mirza 
Rajah Jai Singh. 





(Continued from a previous issue) 


.(D) PREPARATIONS FOR THE INVASION OF BIJAPUR 


Mudzzam Khan Summoned to Court; Jai Singh given absolute authority 
(Benaras Ms. 7la/Sarkar Ms. 36). The imperial mandate came to hand on 2lst 
Safar (23 August, 1665) (conventional epithets not translated) As to the 
imperial orders summoning the victorious Prince what would be more felicitous 
for that highborn personage than to have the favour of his imperial audience? 
In the course of the letter summoning the Prince, His Majesty observes that | 
(this slave) possess absolute authority (47) over the work entrusted to me and 
the mind of His Majesty was at rest from this side. This is due to your Majesty's 
magnanimity. May my lege the king remain safel Whenever Providence 
is favourable for the fulfilment of the desires of your Majesty, the means appear 
ready at hand. The life and existence of this insignificant atom is of little 
account. May the sacred mind of Your Majesty, in complete reliance on the 
_ Cherisher of mankind, be at ease! 

Postings of certain officers.—As regards the orders about accomplishing the 
imperial tasks. I would write to Saf Shikan Khan (48) as directed. [Benares 
Ms. 7lb/Sarkar Ms. 37] During all this time he has done very well in the 
performance of all that was required (of him) in the course of this undertaking. 
Before this expedition had been decided upon, | had written to the imperial 
Paymaster (Bakshi-ul-mulk), Muhammad Amin Khan, requesting the despatch 

of Fateh Jung Khan and Purdil Khan in place of Ludi Khan. (49) Your Majesty 





(47) Prince Muazzam who had relieved shaista Khan as Viceroy of the Deccan (muüd- 
Jan. 1664) left for the imperial court (Nov. 1665) after making over charge to Jai Singh. 
The Prince had audience on 7th Rajab/3rd January, 1666. M.A. 52 (Hug. Tr. 34). 

(48) Saf Shikan Xhàn Muhammad ‘Tahir, Superintendent of the Artillery in the 
Deccan. M.U. (Text) II. 738-740; Eng. Tr. II 672-73. 

(49) For Muhammad Amin Khan, son of the famous Mir Jumla (General of Aurangzeb) 
M.U. Text III, 613-20; Eng. Tr. L 241-45; see also Jagadish Narayan Sarkar, Life of Mir 
Jumla: Appendices C and D. 

Fateh Jung Khan Rohilla brother of Sikandar (Iskandar), MU Text III, 22-26: Eng. 
Tr. I. 529-32. 

There is one Purdil Khan, mentioned in MU. Text I. 424-7, Eng. Tr. II. 483-6. But 
he is different from the person mentioned here. 

Ludi Khan is perhaps to be identified with the person of the same name who became 
the faujdar of Konkan. Sarkar. Shtvaji, 166. 
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has replied that Fateh Jung Khan was better than Purdil Khan. In the mean- 
time the question of this expedition and the capture of the conquered forts of 
Mulkokan (50) cropped up. Your majesty knows full well what happens from 
the excessive rains, floods, storms, mud and marshes in Mulkokan. It was not 
advisable at that time to displace or replace people. Moreover, | was expecting 
the arrival of Fateh Jung Khan. Accordingly, keeping in view the imperial 
works, I engaged the serviced of Ludi Khan for some days. Meanwhile | 
learnt more than once from the writings of the reporters (Waqdi nigar) about 
the ill-treatment and recklessness of his Afghans. I recalled Ludi Khan from 
that place for the sake of pacifying the subjects and repopulating the conquered 
territories. (51) 

At this time J sent Rasul Beg Rozbihani (52) with his brothers and some 
others and another contingent totalling about 1000 sawar for a temporary period. 
As regards the permanent arrangement, as directed (by Your Majesty) I had 
communicated with Fateh Jung Khan, who told me he was earmarked for 
deputation to Nander during the Bijapur expedition. It would be better if 
he accompanies us in this expedition for much exertion’ is expected from him 
and in Kokan (i.e: Konkan) there was not much work to do. Only one officer 
with 1000 cavalry in that region can effectively supervise the conquered regions. 
Fateh Jung Khan has got a good contingent. I hope that my proposal would 
be accepted, and that he would join us in this expedition. As for Mul Kokan, 
if so directed, [Benares Ms. 72a/Sarkar Ms. 38] | may send Purdil Khan there, 


or do whatever Your Majesty orders. 


Mulla Ahmad, won over by the Mughals, leaves Bijapur—By the grace of 
God and good fortune of the Emperor, Mulla Ahmad (53) had been sent out 
from Bijapur. News had repeatedly come that Adil Khan himself gave him 
leave of departure. Leaving one of his landmarchers (margraves) there, he 
came out of the city with his men belonging to his tribe and also his family 
and children. He quickly marched out of the place. I hope that after his 
arrival, whatever Your Majesty wills would be carried out as best as possible. 


Policy towards Qutb Shah.—My liege! F think it is highly expedient now 
to show excessive imperial favours to Qutbul-mulk, the Marzabén of Gol- 
konda (54) for the purpose of putting him off his guard and inducing him to 
give up the idea of joining the Bijapuris. Accordingly I, your slave, have al- 
ready opened the door of leniency and conciliation. The Emperor may be 


(50) See note 6 of the first instalment of this article. Bengal Past and Piesent, Vol 
LXXXI, Part I Serial No. 151. Jan-June, 1962. P. 72 Sarkar, House of Shivaji, 147. 

(51) This shows Jai Singh’s administrative ability. He was naturally keen that there 
should be no molestation of the local people. Any oppression would lead not only to 
disaffection but also to loss of revenue on account of their flight to neighbouring terri- 
tories, and also to illrepute of the Mughals in the Deccan, . 

(52) For Rasul Beg Rozbihani, see Aurangnamah by ''Hagiri" (passim). He played 
a very distinguished part in the War of Succession against Shuja in Bengal. -> 

(53) See note 32 in the, second instalment of this article. Bengal Past and present 
LXXXI, Pt. II Serial No. 152 July-Dec. 1962 & 117-118: Sarkar, House of Shtvafi. 99-100 : 
Aurangzib IV. 123-125 (2nd edn.). It was on 25th Rabius Sani/25th Oct. 1665 that the 
farman summoning Mulla Ahmad to the Court was issued. M.A. 52 (Eng. Tr. 33). 

(54) This is a part of Jai Singh’s diplomatic web. Aurangzib, IV. 126, 


‘S 
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pleased to favour him with conciliatory gestures and royal favours. True, he 
is not in a position to render any help to Adil Khan openly, but not to show 
conciliation is to draw the curtain on the door of hopes and aspirations. If 
the veil is withdrawn (from our real intention about him) and he despairs 
of peace from this quarter, (i.e. Mughals) he will be driven to ally himself 
with Adil Khan. In spite of all this, if he takes to the path of ingratitude, | 
would get the better of him and at that time I would submit a petition (arzdasht) 
and do as | would be ordered (by the Emperor). For the present it is expedient 
to do as has been submitted (i.e. by me). 

Imperial favours on Daud Khan, Shihab Khan and Prithvi Singh.—Your 
Majesty's farrnàn bearing the sacred signature arrived here on 29th Safar (3/st 
August 1665) [Benares Ms. 72b/Sarkar Ms. 39]. It confers the parganas of 
Sirsa, Dahtrat and Khanda among the dependencies of Hissar (54a) as tuyul 
on Daud Khan (55) and the title of Khan, on Shihab Khan. The aforesaid per- 
sonages were favoured with the grants and made busy with the duties entrusted 
to them. The salaries of Daud Khan would be given to him in accordance 
with the farman. 

My liege! Prithvi Singh, son of Maharaja Jaswant, (56) is a child of the 
slave of the court, and he has, at this time, been favoured with being allowed 
to kiss the threshold of Your Majesty. I hope that he may be favoured with 
a Mansab through the imperial grace, for it would be in consonance with the 
practice of cherishing the slaves and sons of the slaves. 

The Emperor accepts Jai Singh’s recommendations about some officers.— 
It is hereby submitted that (i) in the first place on 22nd Rabiulawwal, (22 Sept. 
1665) the exalted farman containing the approval of my submissions was 
received through such and such persons (names not given) (i) in the second 
place on 5th Rabi H (5th October, 1665) the royal mandate in the handwriting 
of the imperial Majesty was received through Naurang. | offered thanks for 
the royal favours. | am an ant before Solomon. Nevertheless in making my 
submissions | may sometimes seem to be presumptuous and bold. The deputa- 
tion of serajuddin and Abul Hassan and Ali Reza (of olden times) with me 
and the issue of orders re: [Benares Ms. 73a/Sarkar Ms. 40] the deputation of 


some others this year and the gracious grant of mansab to Angad, son of 


(54a) The text is jumbled up and reads Sarsadhabrat. The places are to be separated 
and identified with Sirsa, Dh&trat (originally in Jind and then in British territory) and 
Khanda (in Jind). These were mahals, numbering respectively 17, 16 and 24 ont of 
27 mahals in Sarkar Hisar Firoza. “In the time of Akbar the Sarkar of Hisar Fuiroza 
embraced the whole of the present district, together with Sirsa, as far as the river War, 
and parts of the modern Rohtak district and of territory now included in Bikaner to the 
west and the protected Sikh states to the east”, vide Beames’ edition of Sir H. Hlliot's 
Supplemental Glossary pp. 132-55; Gazetteer of the Hisar District 1883-4, pp. 10-11) 
Imperial Gazetteer xxiii, 4546: Aim i Akbari, vol. II, . . . . JRAS. 

(55) Dand Khan Qureshi was sent to the Deccan with Jai Singh and made Governor of 
Khandesh. He proved disloyal in the siege of Purandar. So he was sent away from the 
siege-camp with flying columns to ravage Shivaji’s territory. See M.U, Text II. 32-37; 
Eng. Tr. I. 4624: Sarkar, Shivai, 115. 

(56) This gives new information re: the eldest son of Jaswant. MU (Text III 
509-604; Eng. Tr. I. 754-6) has only one sentence about him: ‘Kunwar Pnthi Raj his 
eldest son died in his life time’. 
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Champat and Jam, his uncle and Chhatrasal, (57) his younger brother and the 
increase given to the other officers according to the separate sheet, have been 
the cause of exaltation and the exhilaration of the soul of this servant. | offer 
my salutations. 
Saf Shikan Khan to supply artillery, grain musketeers.—As regards the 
arrangements for the provision of Cannon, shots, lead and powder, and plenty 
of grains for the victorious army and the despatch of the musketeers royal 
orders had been issued to Saf Shikan Khan. 1 hope that he will not leave any 
stone unturned in executing these royal services. 4 
Dilir Khan and the sons of Bahadur Khan.—Dilir Khan (58) is a life-giving 
slave and a loyal officer. “Arab and Muzaffar, the sons of Bahadur Khan, who 
are the children of the slaves of the sky-high court rendered good service in 
association with the aforesaid Khan in the siege of the fort of Purandar, and 
‘they are so worthy that they are expected to render still more remarkable 
service afterwards. The paragana of Shahjahanpur, which was in the tuyul 
and the homeland of the sons of Bahadur Khan had been confiscated to the 
Khalsai-Sharifa on the ground of his failure to effect an increase in the rental 
(mahsul). At the time the change was made in the same pargana, orders were 
issued re: the altamgha villages (59) and fourteen lakh dams out of the total 
demands had been suspended with the assurance that after the submission of 
the facts of the present produce it would be given. They are expecting it till 
now. 
f The fact about the revenue from the total amount of the abwabs 

produce of the dwarf palm trees of the villages and lands which Bahadur 
Khan had allotted to the survivors and dependents who had gathered around 
him for royal services, and which had been resumed, may be submitted. . 
The presence of the Krori (60) at Shahjahanpur is causing various kinds of 
troubles to his dependents and the protection of the honour of the servants 
and their children is always [Benares Ms. 73b/Sarkar Ms. 41] through the 
imperial grace. If the parganas of Kant and Gola it would be the cause of 





(57) Champat Rai Bundela chieftain of Bundelkhand. Chhatra Sal, his fourth gon, 
and his elder brother Angad, entered the Mughal army at Jai Singh’s recommendation 
during ihe war against Shivaji (1665) & were rewarded by being created Hazari and 
3-sadi respectively in August 1666. Sarkar, Aurangzib Vol. V; Angad was the second 
son of Champat. See Bengal; Past and Present: LXXXI. Pt. II Serial No. 152 (July- 
Dec. 1962) p. 116. i . 

(58) Bahadur Khan Rohilla and his younger brother, Dilir Khan were the sons of 
Darya Khan, a Dandrai trader and a- soldier of fortune in the service of Jahangir. 
They rose to prominence under Shahjahan; Bahadur became jagirdar of Kalpi and 
Kanonj. U.P. Gazetteer vol, XVII (Shahjahanpur), 136. For Dilir Khan Daudzai. M.U. 
Text IL. 42-56: Eng. Tr. I 495-505, for the part played by Dilir Khan in the war against 
Shivaj1, see Sarkar, Shivaji, 111-123. 

(59) Grant-under-seal, a special tenure introduced by Jahangir. For explanation of 
the term, see Moreland, Agrarian system of Moslem India. (Allahabad edn.), 127, 270; 
also Irfan Habib, Agrarian System of Mughal India. 

(60) In the time of Akbar the Krori, was placed in charge of a tract theoretically 
expected to yield a revenue of one Kror of dam i.e. 24 lakhs of rupees, Later on the’ 
‘title continued irrespective of the amount and meant merely a collector of state dues. 
Sarkar, Mughal administration (4th ed.) 73-74. 
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his exaltation. (61) -As regards the altamgha villages | am making one sub- 
mission in all humility that the same may be conferred by way of cherishing 
the servants and children of the slaves, so that the dependents of the deceased 
Khan who are a very large number, meeting their needs of livelihood from 
the produce of the inam land be engaged in praying for the perpetuity of 
the empire. 


Qutbuddin Khan.—May the Emperor be safe! Qutbuddin Khan (62) has 
got a contingent more than what is required by the regulations and his soldiers 
have got good horses and are serviceable and experienced. | am not making 
a request for his increase but I make bold to suggest that in the matter of his 
mansab the condition should be to give his jagir in lieu of his pay. What is 
better than that he should exert himself in this expedition? Otherwise his 
condition is practically tantamount to (imposing) no condition at all. This 
would be the cause of my exaltation and also of his pacification. 


Jai Singh recommends restoration of rank to Rao Amar Singh Chandrawat 
and Raghunath Singh.—Again, once upon a time there was a decrease of 500 
sawar from the rank of Rao Amar Singh Chandrawat. (63) Out of that he got 
pansadi (500 zat) 300 suwar in two instalments ; 200 suwār remained as balance. 
A decrease of 100 suwar was ordered in the case of Raghunath Singh Mairtia (64) 
on account of the delay that he made in marching. As his contingent is 
excellent and this is the time for exertion, it is requested thaat the Emperor 
may graciously be pleased to restore the two decreases. 


Arrangements for Mahuli fort : Monohar Das : Amar Singh Rathor.—May 
the Emperor be safe! The meaning of truth and honesty is this that the real 


facts about every one of the servants of the court as seen and ascertained 


(61) Pargana Kant is the western pargana of Tahsil Shahjahanpur Town of Kant 
(27° 48 N, 799 48 E). Gola Raipur (Pargana and Tahsil Pawayan) is a small village 
(289 7 N, 79° 50°), containing the remains of the old famous town of Gola, the original 
seat of the Katehrias. (U.P. Gazetteer XVII Shahjahanpur, 181-5, 164-5). 

The parganas of Kant and Gola were given in jagir to Isa Khan Kalkapur under 
Sher Shah (Elliot & Dowson IV, 383). He subdued the local Katehrias with the help of 
his lieutenant, Nasir Khan. 'The Rajputs tried to regain independence in 1555 but were 
crushed by Ali Quli Khan (Uzbeg) Khan Zaman. Kanto Gola was originally a separate 
charge under Husain Khan Tukriya.' But after his death (1576) it was merged in 
Badaun. 

In the time of Akbar the mahal of Känt had 55, 584 bighas of cultivable land, assessed 
at 2,439,369 dams exclusive of 48,444 dams assigned as Sayurghals. It comprised the 
entire Shahjahanpur tahsil as well as pargana Tilhar and portions of Jalalabad and Khera 
Bajhera, and was chiefly occupied by Bachhil Rajputs who supplied a force of 300 horse 
and 2000 foot. 

The mahal of Gola had 24,540 bighas of cultivable land, assessed at 1,136,931 dams 
besides 4,257 as sayurghals. It comprised the pargana Nigohi, the Pawayam tahsil and 
parts of Kheri and Pilibhit districts, was chiefly occupied by Bachhils and Dewaks who 
supplied 100 horse and 1000 foot. U.P. Gazetteer, op. cit. pp. 1346. 

(62) Qutbuddin Khan Kheshgi (M.U. Text III 102-108 Eng. Tr. II. 548-552) ravaged 
Maratha territory during Jai Singh's expedition against Shivaji. Subsequently he was 
placed in charge of the rearguard of Jai Singh’s army in the Bijapur Campaign. 

(63) Led one of the flying columns which ravaged Shivaji’s villages under Daud Khan. 

(64) Text has Marmah, which may be read as Mairtia ie. of Mairta see Ma'üsir-i- 
'Alamgiri, Eng. Tx. 43. i - 


ri 
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may be submitted. In the beginning when the work was undertaken ,the 
charge of the fort of Mahuli (65) was: offered to Manohar Das (66) and he had 
writen and pressed much that he should proceed at once towards the fort 
and take possession of it. If afterwards he would not be ready to accept 
the qiladüri of that place, another would be appointed to it. He did not 
turn his face towards that side and I had, through the good fortune of the 
Emperor, sent another person [Benares MS. 74a/Sarkar Ms. 42] and brought 
the fort under our control. Afterwards when the exalted farman was issued 
in his name and it was sent to him he rose and came to me and remained 
“for long in this place, putting forward excuses amounting to refusal. After- 
wards there was no other way but to act on the proposal to give the fort 


.. of Mahuli to Amar Singh Rathor. (67) He accepted it but brought in far- 


fetched conditions, the details of which have been entered in the sheet of the 
occurrences. As I, your slave was ordered to send the directions, whatever 
I said he carried these out in such a way that my submissions might not be 
known to anybody. His difficult'demands might have been brought to your 
notice through the writings of the couriers (harkaras). He should be chastised 
in such a way that others might take a lesson from it. 

Jai Singh's impatience to begin the Bijapur war.—May the Emperor 
remain safe! Regarding the resolve to undertake the excellent expedition to 
Bijapur the imperial mandate had been issued that through the grace of God 
the transactions of that place would soon assume a good shape. My liege! 
there is no doubt about it. Who amongst the slaves can have any doubt, 
much less this old slave who has seen with his own eyes the aid of God, 
and the good fortune of your victorious self helping the accomplishment of 
conquests in the expeditions? How can such a man require exportations (takid 
talab) in the performance of the services assigned? These days when the 
imperial army is sttanding idly without work and the enemy are using this 
repite to gain strength day by day, the delay of a day now is equivalent to 
the loss of a year. (68) - 


Need of artillery and finance.—lt was for quick action that I wrote to 
Saf Shikan Khan that, having supplied (to the army) shot and powder to serve 
the purpose of 7 big cannon which are with us, he should despatch other 
cannon with their accessories through the direct road of Parenda. The news 


had been spread about the start being’ made from this place on 20th of Rabi 





(65) It is situated in North Konkan, 50 miles n.e. of Bombay. ` 

(66) Manohar Das Gaur, nephew of Rajah Bithal Das Gaur (of Shah Jahan’s time). 
He subsequently distinguished himself as an able and gallant Rajput soldier? See Sarkar, 
Shivaji, 166. For Bithal Das, M.U. Text. II 2506; Eng. Tr. I. 401-404. 

(67) Eldest son of Rajah Gaj Singh Rathor. He ravaged Shivaji’s territories and 
subsequently Bijapur. M.U. Text II. 230-37; Eng. Tr. I. 232-6. 

68. “The war with Shivaji being over, the vast Mughal army assembled under Jai 
Singh’s command was standing idly, and profitable employment had to be found for 
it. An invasion of Bijapur offered the best means of doing this". Sarkar, Aurangzib, 
IV. 121. E 

"Jai Singh was impatient to begin the war. He knew that success depended on 
attacking Bijapur by surprise before Adil Shah had time to make preparations for 
defence", Ibid, 108. See also H.A. 85a (post). . 
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us Sani (20th October, 1665) (69) and he was asked to exert himself in taking 
charge of the houses and habitations lying on the way until the arrival of 
the cannon. 


But the treasure ordered from the provincial treasury of Malwa had not 
[Benares Ms. 74b/Sarkar Ms. 43] yet arrived and there was no sign of its 
having even started. Out of the sum of one lakh of rupees which I had 
brought from the court and six lakhs of rupees which I had brought from the 
Subah of Malwa, four lakhs had been made over to the accountants clerks 
(mutasuddis) of the city of Aurangabad in accordance with the imperial order. 
More than 22 lakhs of rupees was spent on the victorious expedition (i.e. 
against Shivaji). Whatever this servant of yours considers indispensably neces- 
sary he spends. So far as lies in me, I would not spend a single rupee 
of the Emperor uselessly. An account of the income and expediture of that 
(expedition) has been sent by Abdul Latif, the diwan of the army, to 
Juinlatual mulk (i.e. the imperial wazir). The mansabdars and the artillerymen 
demand six months’ pay which was in arrears and they are straving. (70) 
Besides this, as soon as the victorious army enters this kingdom many Deccanis 
would have to be enlisted in the imperial service (71) and cash money would 
have to be paid to every one according to his rank to enable him to arm 
and equip (his followers) and to relieve them of their distressed condition. 
Till the accomplishment of the conquest of Bijapur the expenditure of money 
according to expediency will be very necessary. I hope that the costs (of the 
war) would be recovered afterwards. (72) As regards conveying the treasure 
to Karonoor Pir Khan had written. As soon as it is received, the 
time would be notified and the march would begin. There is no desire to 
make a delay. It was very farseeing of Your Majesty to choose Saf Shikah 
Khan for making the arrangements for the march and other matters, other- 
wise the fact of the non-arrival of the treasure is known to Your Majesty. (73) 


Shivaji: [Benares Ms. 75a/Sarkar Ms. 44]* My liege! you have graciously 
accepted my recommendation about the demands of Shiva. [After the receipt 
of the farmün decorated with the auspicious palm and the Khilat (robe of 
honour) in his name I thought it expedient in the interests of the state to 
invite him to come here instead of sending these gifts to his house, and to 
deliver these to him according to convention. I sent Ugrasen Kachchwah 
with a brief letter to fetch him. Shiva was in Mul Kokan Adil Khani and 
immediately on receipt of these glad tidings he travelled quickly and] reached 
my camp on 27 Rabiulawwal (27 September, 1665). [On 30th of this month 
(30th Sept.) I sent him along with Kirat Singh and Jani Khan Bakshi to advance 
and welcome the imperial letter and favours and he performed obeisance 
and salutation and professed submission]. He promised to accompany me 


(69) ie. Originally Jai Singh had decided to start on 20th October. 

(70) Jai Singh “could not move an inch without money". This was the position in 
October, 1666. Sarkar, Aurangztb, IV. 107-109. 

(71) ie. in buying deserters from Bijapur as soon as the war opened, 

(72) See Sarkar, Aurangzib, IV 123, 124, 145. 

(73) Op. cit., 108-109. 
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in the Bijapur expedition with the troops of his son's mansab, and in addition, 
7000 expert infantry (74) [I sent him to collect the forces and make the 
other necessary arrangements and enjoined upon him that he should join me 
at the time of the march]. 


*As for the land worth one lakh of hun annually which the Emperor has 
left to him out of the old Nizam Shahi dominions, he very humbly submits 
that he has no other source of income except this; because the ryots of 
Bijapuri Tal-Konkan have been unsettled by the hostility of Adil Shah. As 
' for Bijapuri Balaghat, though he (i.e. Shiva) can occupy it before our march 
on Bijapur, yet during that expedition (in which Shiva must be present) 
[Benares Ms. 756/Sarkar Ms. 45] the ryots will disperse and cultivation will 
cease. Shiva, therefore, prays that he may be granted villages and mahals 
yielding one lakh of hun in the Nizam Shahi territory. [The papers regarding 
the aggregate rental of these parganas from the time of Nizam ul mulk are 
not traceable in the daftar of the diwan of the place]. But after much enquiry 
I learn that there is an immense difference between the former (i.e. theoretical) 
revenue and the present (i.e. actual) yield of the Nizamshahi parganas. 
Therefore, instead of at once ceding to Shiva villages with a theoretical revenue 
of one lakh hun, I have decided that at first the entire Nizam Shahi territory, 
except the 12 forts in Shiva's possession, should be adminisered by the crown- 
ands department, so that the true facts about its revenue may be learnt (by 
our collectors). 


*At the end of one yéar, mahals yieldirig one lakh (in actual collection) 

. will be selected for Shiva out of this tract. In the meantime [as it is necessary 

to fulfil the promises and it is equally necessary that he should participate in 

this expedition, | thought’it advisable to pacify him by saying that] to meet 

the expenses of Shiva’s contigent during the coming war (75) against Bijapur 

I have agreed to pay him two lakhs of rupees in cash [from the treasury] as 
substitute for the jagir (from which he is to be kept out for this one year). 


*As for the jagir due to Shambhaji, I told Shiva plainly that so long as | 
was not assured of the payment of the annual instalments of 3 lakhs of hun 
out bf the 40 lakhs agreed upon as his fee (for the possession of Bijapuri 
Tal-Konkan and Balaghat), | could not grant any jagir to his son. He very 
loyally replied, ‘Although the land for which these 40 lakhs have been 
promised, has not yet been fully taken possession of by me, and although 
the real income from it [and the fact of the population] can be known only 
after taking full possession, yet, [for the sake of my fidelity & submission], | 
shall supply the contingent of troops which my son's mansab (rank in the 
army) makes it necessary for him to keep under his banner ; and I pray that 
the salary of his mansab may be taken as an equivalent of the instalment of 
tribute due from me to the imperial Govt. [Benares Ms. 76a/Sarkar Ms. 46]. 


[It was visible from his face and conduct that he would exert himself to 
.his utmost in this expedition, and in the manner ordered about the bestowal 





(74) Sarkar, House of Shivaji, (2nd ed.) 145. 
(75) Text haa safar i.e, march or expedition. 
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of title of Rajgi he would render good services so as to win imperial favours 
and attain his desires. Having settled both these transactions on these lines, 
I allowed him to take his departure]. (76) 


Diwan Safi Khan to administer Shivaji’ s territory — As Safi Khan (77) diwan 
is deputed to administer the affairs of this district, | hope that orders may be 
issued to him that as Shiva is to join the victorious army there should be no 
illtreatment (untoward event) in his taking charge of the mahals of his watan. 
He should, after ascertaining the total revenue (jarnaá) at the end of the year 
of the villages and the mahals yielding one lakh of huns, act according to 
the agreements in coneultation with me. So that it may redound to the good 
of the state affairs and cause the increase of imperial favours. ,For, by keep- 
ing faith and fulfilling agreements the imperial officers, would gain the trust 
of the people. God forbid, if there is a deviation from this, it would cause 
disorder and shake the faith of these people (ie. the Marathas). I have 


stated whatever I have considered necessary. 


Mulla Ahmad Joins the Mughals.—At the time of my departure, I had 
tried to ascertain the royal wishes about Mulla Ahmad and Your Majesty had 
. said that he should be brought out (i.e. won over from Bihapur) in any manner 
possible and enlisted in imperital service. After | had made my submissions 
about his intentions, a farman was issued that if he performed good service 
there it would be better, otherwise he would be promoted to the mansab jn 
accordance with the proposal of the Amirul Umara. Then orders were received 
‘that [Benares Ms. 76b/Sarkar Ms..47] he should be enlisted in the imperial 
service and should be prevented from interfering in the affairs of the Shah. 
At all times and occasions 1 have kept the imperial orders in view and abided 
by them. I summoned him from that place. Due to the good fortune of 
the Emperor he came to the camp on 29th Rabiul awwal (2%h Sept. 1665) 
and interviewed me. (78) His aptitude and resources are what had been 
indicated in the imperial order. Among the men of these regions he appeares 
to be very experienced and well versed in affairs. It would be his good luck 
if he wins imperial favours. At any rate his coming out from that place is 
possible only in this way, (79) and would be conducive to the good of the 
state. As directed, | pacified him much and secured his consent to accept 
the mansab proposed for him his sons by the Amirul Umara. They are anxious 
to enter into the lists of royal servants as will appear from his petition (arzdasht). 
I submit that in order to honour the assurances of mine, ' Your Majesty's 
servant, a farmdn be issued in reply to his request, so that he may very soon 
kiss the threshold of the Empire.. At the end of the petition, for the sake 
of truth and loyalty, something had been submittted regarding Adil Khan. 


(76) Sir J. N. Sarkar adds after “imperial Government” in the previous para: “I 
have agreed to these proposals, as “Shiva ‘can render very valuable help to us in the 
impending war (with Bijapur). House of Shivaji, 143; see also his Shivaji, 127. 

(77) Jai Singh rightly insisted that Safi Khan should act after consulting him in 
administering Shivaji's territory. This shows Jai Singh's administrative insight. 

»(78) Near Purandar. Sarkar, Aurangzib, 125. 

(79) Ibid., 124; See H.A. 65b-668. "d z 
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Orders may be issued in answer to the same, so that after reaching the court 
whatever he submits may get a favourable response. (80) 


Mulla Yahya to be réwarded.—Mulla Yahya (81) has performed good 
services in this transaction and several people from Bijapur have been‘ induced 
by him to turn to us (i.e. join the Mughals). The exigencies of time and events 
demand that he should be favoured with an increase in the mansab zat. (zat 
rank) of which he had great expectations. 


Bijapur tribute.—[Benares Ms. 77a/Sarkar Ms. 48] Orders have been issued 
that the boxes (82) containing gold plates and uzensils ‘with 7 lakhs of rupees 
on account of (babat) the huns which are with Muhammad Sadiq the hajib 
of Bijapur, should be sent for by me. Your Majesty may have learnt that 
the imperial prince has sent somebody with a nishan to the aforesaid hajib 
for bringing the said cash and kind. It will be good if he sends it. Other- 
wise there is little time before the march of the victorious army. It is hoped 
that by the good fortune of the Emperor the affair of accouns and the recipt 
of peshkash would not be protracted and victory would fall to the lot of the 
imperial army. | informed Md. Ibrahim of the royal favours (Ms. illegible) 
and wrote to him that having sent back Datta Pandit, whom I had sent to 
him, he should proceed to this side. Md. Sadiq, who is a faithful servant. 
would remain there for performing certain works till I proceed towards that 
side. As regards not sending Mulla Khurram (83) before the arrival of Md. 
Sadiq I am doing as ordered. 


Jai Singh Praises Shivaji.—Jumdatulmulk Jafar Khan, (84) as ordered by 
the Emperor, had written about preventing Shiva from the useless intention 
of giving his brother's son in service to Adil Khan. He has been enjoined upon 
(by me) not to do so in accordance with farmán. True to his devotion 
and servitude he avows that he, (obudiyat) a newly purchased servant, who 
had taken the yoke of imperial service and entered the circle of (imperial) 
servants, cannot do anything against the imperial wishes and desires. 
[Benares Ms. 77b/Sarkar Ms. 49]. He would also devote himself as directed, 
in his own interests, to dealing with the rulers of the Karnatak and the wild 
people (wahshian) of Karnul. (85) An entry has been made, as ordered, of 
the twenty forts, the peshkash of Shiva, including two forts conquered by the 
imperial servants, Khandakla and Kondana. (86) 


(80) The despatch here is naturally somewhat vague, because of the delicate nature 
of the subject. 

(81) Mulla Yahya Navaiyat, the younger broother of Mulla Ahmad, and a Bijapuri 
noble who had joined the Mughals (Dec. 1683). See Sarkar, Aurangzib IVV. 123. 

(82) See Aurangzib, IV. 118-119. 

(83) Text bas Mulla Haram which should be read ss Mulla Khurram. 

(84) Jafar Khan 'Udmut-ul-Mulk (Jumdat-ul-Mulk) was appointed .wazir 'Azam on 
80th Dec. 1663 and died on 6th May, 1670. M.U. Text L 531-5; Rng. Tr. I. 722-3: Sarkar, 
Aurangzib, III 65-67. 

(85) c£. “The zamindars of the Karnatak and the Abyssinian mercenaries who had 

established themselves in the Karnul district (south of the Raichur Doab) in almost 

' open independence of the King of Bijapur, were invited with tempting offers of reward 
to join Jai Singh". Sarkar, Aurangzib, IV. 122. 

(86) Khandakla or Khadkala, i.e. lower fort of Purandar, See Bengal Past and present : 
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Emperor rewards Jai Singh.—l send congratualtions on the Emperor's 
solar birthday of this year. I have accorded fitting reception to the Khilat-1- 
khassa (special robe) sent to me on the 22nd of this month. (87) Though I 
am at a distance and so prevented from the facility of seeking the honour of 
audience, yet my heart and soul and all the hairs of my body are not far from 
the auspicious footsteps. The dignity conferred on Ram Singh (88) is a further 
favour and an act of cherishing the slave and sons of slaves. I offer my 
grateful thanksgiving for the imperial favours. I, the insignificant one, have 
„been [Benares Ms. 78a/Sarkar Ms. 30] raised by the favours of Alamgir and 
lifted from the dust. May this insignificant atom be in a position to render 
suitable services so as to gain further honours ; 


Delay due to norn-arrival of treasure.—l had sent particulars through 
Naurang before this in an arzdasht. The delay in setting out (for Bijapur) is 
due to the expectation of the arrival of the treasure. The victorious army is 
standing idly. As soon as the treasure arrives here and the demands of the 
seekers of salary are met, I will select a suitable’ time and proceed to execute 
the task entrusted to my hands without any delay or hesitation. (89} 


Jai Singh’s intrigues with the Siddis—The fort of Danda Rajpuri, (90) 
one of the dependencies of. Nizamulmulk, is among the excellent places of 
this district. The fact of the strength and solidity of this fort may have been 
brought to the notice of Your Imperial Majesty. Shiva, now the loyal one, . 
had striven his utmost to quickly capture it when attempts were made to 
overthrow him, but he had failed to achieve his purpose. Sometime before 
the expedition against Shiva was opened, | wrote to the Abyssinians who had 
appropriated the title of Mir (i.e. Siddis, a corruption of Sayyidis) and had 


Vol. LXXI. Pt. I Serial No. 151. (Jan-Junue, 1962). fn. 10, p. 73. Kondana is 11 miles 
S.W. of Puna. E 

(87) If “this month" referred to Rabi II, it would correspond to 22nd Oct., 1665. 
The Emperor’s solar birthday fell on 25th Oct. 1665. Delhi M.S. ' 

(88) Hldest son of Mirza Rajah Jai Singh. When Shivaji interviewed the latter, Ram 
Singh was “favoured with the grant of a robe of honour jewels, and a female elephant". 
Alamgirnamah, 907. M.U. Text II. 301-3; Eng. Tr. IL. 591-3. 

(89) The campaign against Shivaji was over in three months (14th March-12th 
June, 1665). Jai Singh started from Purandar for the invasion of Bijapur after five months. 
The date of departure is given by Sri J. N. Sarkar, in Shivaji (5th edn.) P. 127 as 20th 
November, 1665 but as 19th November in Aurangzib IV, 129. 

(90) Danda—Rajpuri, constituted ‘the head-quarters of the land-possessions of the 
Siddi’s or Abyssinians of the rocky island of Janjira, 45 miles south of Bombay. The 
town -of Rajpuri on the mainland is 4 mile east of it, while Danda on the shore of 
the creek is 2 miles s.e. of Rajpuri . The area possessed considerable strategic and 
commercial importance. The Siddis developed their independent power on the dissolu- 
tion of the Nizamshahi dynasty of Ahmadnagar, but had to submit to Bijapur govt. 
which, however, recognised them as their own representative in the district (modern 
Kolaba). They also developed their naval power, unmatched by any Indian power on 
the west coast. Shivaji’s ‘life-long ambition’ was to acquire Janjira. To the owner of 
Konkan, the Siddis should either be made an ally or powerless for mischief. On the 
other hand the possession of Danda-Rajpuri and the adjacent district was indispensably 
necessary for the very existence of the Siddis. So there were frequent skirmishes 
between these two powrs. In 1659, the Siddis ceded Danda-Rajpuri to Shivaji, but hac 
to resort to piracy and depradations. So Shivaji began to build his navy. 
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entrenched themselves in that strong fort, to join us as being advisable (i.e. 
in order to combine all possible enemies against Shivaji). Now, in view of 
the firm decision to launch the great expedition of Bijapur, and as there is 
hardly any time left, I did not consider it advisable to besiege the said fort. 
Whatever of the environs and suburbs of that territory (i.e. Janjira) is attached 
to Shiva (91) yielding 10,000 hun & the region yielding one lakh hun which 
was granted to him from the mahals of Nizam ul mulk (as has been reported. 
in the arzdasht) have been resumed in Khalsa i Sharifa (crown lands) this year 
(i.e. 1665) ; the mutasaddis of Chaul were directed to resume whatever was 
near it in the Khalsa i sharifa. The aforesaid Habshis were also written to 
that if they wished to have a good time and prosperity they should volun- 
tarily come (i.e. join the Mughals) and gain elevation by the grant of mansaba. 
[Benares Ms. 78b/Sarkar Ms. 51.] In this way there are two alternatives 
before me to win them over and use them for service. (i) If they do some 
work and join the imperial army the said fort in either case would be emptied 
for some time. Shiva also has suggested about the matter that as he is very 
near it, if his men would get the time and opportunity, they would annex 
it to the royal forts (i.e. for the Emperor) (ii) If this policy succeeds it is better, 
otherwise, after the conquest of Bijapur due efforts would be made and, with 
the good fortune of the Emperor, the thing would be accomplished. Some 
men have been sent with letters to bring those Habshis. (92) As to what 
happens afterwards will be reported in the arzdasht. 


Deputation of Rasul Beg to TalKonkan and pacifying Quib Shah.—The 
imperial mandate in reply to my arzdasht came to hand on the Rabi H 
(15 Oct, 1665). In the matter of deputing Rasul Beg Rozbihāni to Mulkokan, 
pacifying and conciliating Qutbulmulk, summoning his envoy who is in 
Aurangabad, action will be taken as directed after the departure of the Prince 
Imperial (93) to the Court. I offer my humble salutations and thanksgiving 
for the favour of the mansab conferred on Prithvi Singh, the child of the 
slave (94) on the coronation day. 


Bijapur Tribute. —As regards the order regarding the letters of Muhammad 
Sadiq, the envoy of Bijapur, in the matter of peshkash to Etamad Khan, the 
fact is this: [Benares Ms. 79a/Sarkar Ms. 52] before this 1 did not know 
anything.of this matter,—as to what peshkash was with that said envoy. It 
was in the month of Safar that the harkaras (spies) wrote from Bijapur that 
seven months before, 7 lakhs of rupees as advance and six boxes of jewelled 
utensils were in the custody of Muhammad Sadiq. Accordingly I had made a 
report in the arzdasht. : 


(01) By the Treaty of Purandar, the territory of Janjirü, contiguous to Shivaji’s 
dominions, was left to him if he could conquer it. 

(02) Cf. “He (Jai Singh) also wrote to the Abyssinians of Janjira to unite with him, 
promising them enrolment in the Mughal peerage and other benefits, though he secretly 
plotted with his master to contrive their destruction and the annexation of their terri- 
tory to the empire". Sarkar, Aurangzib, IV, 122. - 

(93) See f.n. 47 above. 

(94) Son of Jaswant Singh. See f.n. 56 above. 
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Jai Singh’s intrigues with Bijapuri Zamindars.—Now that Adil Khan is 
taking his stand on useless words and does not want to send it, (i.e. tribute) 
God wills that justice should be ‘on the side of the servants of the court. 
Otherwise of what stuff is the Zamindar of Phaltan (95) that I should write 
about him to Shiva and he to the said zamindar. I have myself written 
letters of conciliation to the people of Bijapur as soon as their letters of 
solicitations (for imperial favours) came. At first I agreed to the contents of 
their applications and. then wrote ‘replies thereto. l did not write any fresh 
letters of conciliation. But in this. court, whether it is the time of peace or 
war, it is customary that any one who comes (as a supplicant) shall not go 
back disappointed. During the tenure of the command of the Amirul Umara 
and the Maharaja, several had been favoured with mansabs. No details of 
such supplicants who now came and were given such documents (i.e. letters 
of concilation) are sent to the capital. (96) Seven months before when the 
victorious army was engaged in the expedition against Shiva nothing was 
communicated, for the remedy of this situation was sought from Providence. 
I pray to God, the Absolute Victor and the Real Transactor of events that 
may the friends of the everlasting empire attain success and victory by the 
good fortune of the enemy-overthrowing Emperor. d 


0 JAGADISH NARAYAN SARKAR. 


(95) About 35 miles S.H. of Purandar. 

(96) Cf. “Jai Singh also intrigued with many other zamindars of Bijapur and sent 
to them fetters for seducing them from loyalty to their legitimate sovereign and offering 
them service under, the Mughal Emperor. When Adil Shah protested against this conduct, 
Jai Singh replied that it had always been the practice of Mughal viceroys to grant letters 
of conciliation to all who solicited their favour". Sarkar, Aurangztb, IV, 122. 

Amir ul Umara i.e Shaista Khan was viceroy of the Deccan, 1650-63: Maharaja . 
Jaswant Singh went to assist him in the Deccan. Sarkar, Shivaji (5th ed.) Ch. 4. M.U. 
Text IO, 500-604; Eng. Tr. I, 764-6. d 
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(Continued from the previous issue) l 


There was no doubt that the Mahajans accumulated wealth by extor- 
tion, fraud and unfair proceedings and the ryo:s were in debt to them. (65) 
In spite of it, the ryots under the mahajani system did not lose their status 
as freemen like the indigo ryots. It cannot be denied that both planter and 
mahajan acted in the same way, both took advantage of the ryot's necessities, 
and both derived a usuricus profit from their dealings. (66) The European 
indigo planter-cum-Zamindar sometimes acted -in the capacity of a 
mahajan. (67) . 

Similarly advances were given to the opium and salt ryots. In the opium 
and salt monopolies there was the supervision by the officials of Govern- 
ment. Even in these systems the cultivators or manufacturers were harassed 
in different ways. (68) Nevertheless, their condition was not like that of the 
indigo ryots. Take the instance of the poppy cultivation. Under this system 
the advances were paid at three periods. The second and third advances 
were not given until the previous ones had been worked off. (69) If it was 
found that the cultivator had fallen into heavy balances, then the advances 
were stopped, the contract was not renewed, and means were adopted to 
recover those already given out, by process of law. (70) 

However, in Benaras and Bihar, for many years, the poppy was a paying 
crop to the ryots, and "it gave higher returns to a larger number of ryots 
than probably indigo ever did even in a prosperous season”. (71) It was to 
be noted that the opium ryots of Behar enjoyed "perfect freedom and fair- 
ness" in their engagements. (72) When the opium ryots found that the 
returns from other crops gradually became more than that of the poppy, they 
did not renew their agreements, and. even the sub-deputy agent did not 
question or interfere. More than 30,000 opium ryots in the Behar agency 
abandoned the cultivation of poppy. (73) In course of a few years it happened. 
As a result of it the Government in 1860 ‘considerably raised the price pay- 





(65) Evidence of C. H. Blumhardt, Minutes of Hvidence taken before the Indigo Com- 
mission, P. 75. 

(66) Report of C. Steer, Judge of Backergunge, dated the 7th February, 1855, Para. 3, 
Parliamentary Papers (Indigo), 1861. 

(67) Evidence of C. H. Blumhardt, P. 77. 

(68) Report of the Indigo Commission, Para. 111, Vide also Brahming and Pariahs, 


pp. 72-80. 
(69) Report of the Indigo Commission, para. 138. 
(70) Ibid, : 
(71) Ibid. Para. 111. 
(72) Ibid, 


(73), Ibid, 
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able to the ryot’’. (74) Under similar situation the indigo planters behaved 
in different ways in Bengal about which we shall discuss in the following 
paragraphs. Could anyone imagine that the indigo planters allowed the ryots 
to abandon the cultivation of indigo? Or did it happen that the planters 
raised the prices of indigo in accordance with the rise of prices? The reason 
of this difference was that the opium ryots of Behar and Benaras had been 
"free agents in their choice", while the indigo ryots of Bengal "practically 
had no choice at all’’. (75) 

To understand the actual condition of the Bengal ryots these differences 
also must be kept in mind. 

“Let us now deal with the profitableness or Xingroltsbleness of the indigo 
crop to the ryot. It was conclusively proved, even from the admissions of 
the planters themselves, (76) that the cultivation of indigo was unprofitable 
to the ryots. (77) After dealing with a mass of evidence the Indigo Commis- 
sion came.to this conclusion. (78) In some accounts, on the cost of indigo 
cultivation to the ryot, supplied by the planters themselves, where they 
stated that it was not unprofitable, it can be shown that the ryot derived a 
slight profit from indigo. (79) In fact, indigo as a paying crop stood very low 
in the scale. (80) On this subject the opinion of Mr. J. Cockburn would be 
much helpful. (81) Once he was an indigo planter in Bengal and afterwards 
became a deputy magistrate. As a planter. he had much experience about 
the factories of Baraset and Krishnaghur. It was stated by him that at the 
end of a good season the account of the ryot per beegah stood as follows: (82) 

Rs. AS. P. 
A beegah of veity best plant, 20 bundles, 
at 5 bundles for the Rupee  ...- 4 00 
Deduct expenses incurred by the Ryot Milica 
ing that same beegah: 





Stamp Paper 0 02 0 
Seed 5 0 10 0 
Five Ploughs 0 10 0 
Sowing Charges 0 03 0 
Weeding  ,, 0 06 0 
Cutting 0 04 0 
Rent of gna 1 00 
3 03 0 
Balance in favour of ryot 0 13 
(14) Ibid. 
(75) Ibid. 


(76) Minutes .of Evidence taken before the Indigo Commission, pp. 4, 16, 27. 

(77) Report of the Indigo Commission, Paras. 60-61. 

(78) Ibid., Paras. 00-61. 

(79) Ibid., Para. 62. "Vide also Minutes of Evidence before the Indigo Commission, 
pp. 29, 124, 126. 

(80) Report of the Indigo Commission, Para. 62. 

(81) Selections from the Records of the Govt. of Bengal, No. XXXII, Part I, P. 233. 

(82) Tbid. ; " 


8 i ' 
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According to Mr. J. Cockburn the "lands that had grown a previous crop, 
and were partially broken up, required to be ploughed at least five times 
before being sown“. Very seldom a beegah yielded more than twenty 
bundles. An average return of a beegah was eight to ten bundles. (83) 
Analysing the account stated above Mr. Cockburn said that even these 
thirteen annas did not go to the pocket of the ryot. (84) From the four 
rupees which he received for his plant, he had to pay two annas on each 
rupee to the Amlah of the factory. (85) The Ameen, Khalasee etc., were 
also entitled some fees from the ryot. (86) After all these deductions it is not 
necessary to say what profit a ryot will derive from the cultivation of indigo. 


Mr. H. Walters, Magistrate of the city of Dacca in his report addressed 
to the Secretary to Government in the Judicial Department dated 12th February, 
1830, discussed the economic aspect of the problem by supplying data obtained 
from indigo factories in his neighbourhood. (87) From this data we know 
that the ordinary cost to a ryot of cultivating one beegah (1600 square yards) 
of indigo was as follows : (88) — 


Rs. As. P. 
Rent nae fee 0 14 0 
Ploughing, Weeding, Cutting &c I 10 0 
Seed (usual charge to Ryott) 0 08 0 1 
300. 


In case of a poor ryot this expense was borne by the planter who supplied 
ploughs, seed etc. Ín a good season one beegah of good land yielded 30 
bundles of plant. At the rate of 8 bundles for one rupee, the price of 30 
bundles was equal to three rupees and twelve annas. At the end of the 
season the account between the Planter and the ryot was such (89) 


Rs. 





As. P 
Dadun or Advance zs e. 2 00 0 
Expense as above E m 3 00 0 
j i 5 00 0 
Deduct for 30 bundles of indigo plant 
delivered... vie zi 3 12 0 
Balance against the ryot ... Em 1 04 0 
(83) Ibid., P. 235. 
(84) Ibid., P. 234. 
(85) Ibid. 
(86) Ibid. 
(87) Judicial Proceedings (Criminal), No. 227, 1st June, 1830. 
(88) Ibid.- 


(89) Ibid. 
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Thus one rupee and four annas remained as balance against the ryot. If the 
ryot cut the plant in that case.four annas was carried to his credit and an entry 
on the debtor-side of the-account was one rupee only. (90) This one rupee 
balance was brought forward in the next year and to it was "added a fresh 
advance, so as to make up the sum to 2 rupees per beegah'. “The result 
of that season being much the same, it follows, that if a Ryott once receives 
an advance of 2 Rupees”, wrote Mr. H. Walters, "he can very seldom or 
never clear himself ; and thus becomes little better than a Bond Slave to the 
Factory." (91) Similarly with regard to a ryot who himself possessed ploughs 
and bullocks, and was assisted by the members of bis family in ploughing, 
sowing, weeding, cutting, etc., it became evident "that although the money 
balance against him would be reduced, nevertheless, the money's worth or 
quantity of labour performed for the advance received, would remain the 
same". (92) 

c Mr. H. Walters also observed by supplying the following account that 
the average produce of a beegah was capable of yielding a fair remuneration 
to the ryot and a large return to the planter : (93) 


“I Bundle of indigo 444 haths in circumference 


yields in a good season ; Rr | cake 
5 cakes equal es is | seer 
30 bundles or the produce a l bessake ET 6 seers 


which, at 40 seers per 200 rupees, or 5 rupees per seer gives 30 rupees. lf 
from this a sum of 15 Rupees is deducted for the expenses of cultivation, manu- 
facture, interest on capital &c. a net profit of [5 Rupees, results from each 
beegah, in a good season." But out of this 15 rupees not a single rupee went to 
, the ryot, the entire amount was pocketed by the planter. From his account we 
can understand what a huge profit per beegah was realised by planter. 
Nevertheless, the planter also made complaints for the bad season. Mr. H. 
Walters made a nice comment on it: "n a very bad season, if the planter 
complains—what must be the condition of the Ryot?’’ (94) 

In comparing the estimated cost and return of indigo with other agricul- 
tural corps the real loss to an indigo ryot can be fully understood. Mr. J. P. 
Grant, -Lt.-Governor of Bengal, in the -Appendix of his minute, dated 17th 
December, 1860, dealt with it thoroughly from all its aspects. (95) A com- 
parison of the return from spring-sown indigo with early rice was regarded 
as the fairest comparison. Both indigo and early rice were sown in spring 
and cutting commenced in the rains. Analysing the average returns per 
beegah of early rice from different districts and areas, Mr. Grant had come 
to a conclusion ‘‘that Rs. 8-10 must be considered a low average return from 





.(80) Ibid. 

(91) Ibid. 

(92) Ibid. 

(93) Ibid. 

(94) Ibid; - 

(95) Appendix A, pp. 91-92, Minute by J. P. Grant, 17th December, 1860. Parlia- 
mentary Papers (Indigo), 1861. 
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early ice." (96) On the other hand it was evident from all the evidence that 
about niüe bundles of indigo (from eight to ten) was the average return per 
beegah. The most.common price that a ryot received was at 6 bundles for 
one rupee. The highest and the lowest prices that were given for indigo was 
one rupee for four bundles, and one rupee for seven, eight, and rarely ten 
bundles respectively. (97) Accepting the general average which was about 
five and three quarter, bundles for the rupee, Mr. Grant estimated that the 
average return to the ryot was less than Rs. 1-9. After comparing this return 
with that of early rice he concluded that the net loss to the ryot upon indigo 
was Rs. 7-1. Besides it, while mentioning the cost to the indigo ryot the 
following expenses should be given due consideration. Whether the stamp 
was used or not, the ryot had to pay for it. Often the entire cost of cartage 
or a part of it was given by the ryot. (98) In addition to these the ryot had to 
pay ‘dustoori’ to the factory Amla upon all payments. (99) The planter knew 
it. The custom of the factory authorised it. On every rupee, which the ryot 
received from the factory, he had to pay a “‘dustoori’’ at the rate of one anna 
to half anna per rupee.” (100) Though there was no ‘authorised dustoori’ for 
the smaller servants, yet they took what they could from the ryot. (101) So 
the fees paid by the ryot as 'dustoori', whether authorised or unauthorised, 

was not a fixed amount. (102) It varied from factory to factory. (103) and 
depended upon various factors, viz., the influence of the factory in a partic- 
ular locality, the nature of the factory servants, and so on. In any case the 
system of ‘dustoori’ prevailed in all the factories. As a result of these deduc- 
tions from the advances the ryots seldom received the full amount of cash. 


According to Mr. Grant this was the simplest method in calculating the 
loss to indigo ryot. (104) It is to be noted that the planters in their accounts 
tried to show that the moderate return of the seed from the stumps of the 
indigo plant was one maund per beegah, and for which the ryot received four 
-rupees. (105) It was shown as the additional income to the ryot. No doubt 
sometimes indigo stumps produced seed. The above calculation, however, 





(96) Ibid., P. 91. 

(97) Ibid. Mr. Grant took this account from the Appendix No. I. Vide Appendix to 
the Report of the Indigo Commission. 

(98) Ibid., P. 91. 

(99) Evidence of Mr. R. P. Sage, a planter, vide Minutes of Evidence taken before 
the Indigo Commission, P. 27. 

(100) Ibid. 

(101) Ibid, A 
» (102) Appendix A, P. 01. Vide Grant's Minute, 17th December, 1860. 

(103) Hvidence of J. C. Pal Chowdhuri, Minutes of Evidence Taken Before the ‘Indigo 
Commission, P. 6. 

A dustoory of 2 annas in the rupee was also taken. Vide Judicial Proceedings 
(Criminal) No. 8, 19th April, 1824. 

(104) Appendix A, P. 91. Vide Grant’s Minute, 17th December, 1860. ` 

(105) Evidence of R. P. Sage, a planter; evidence of R. T. Larmour, Manager of 
Bengal Indigo Company. Vide Minutes of Kvidence taken before the Indigo Commission, 
pp. 29, 124. Mr. Larmour stated that as the ryotti cultivation of the Mulnath factory 
was confined to the tobacco lands, which were generally the best sorts of lands iu Bengal, 
the return of seed from the stumps of the plant was two maunds. (P. 124). 
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was not altered by this. eshte if the ryot left the indigo stumps on the 
ground for producing seed, he could not utilise his lands for a cold weather 
crop, "the value of which must be set against the seed". (106) 

For asessing the loss and profit on indigo we must not ignore the basic 
difference between spring-sown indigo and October plant. The pressure of 
indigo cultivation was not so severe on those low lands which were in- 
undated early and where usually the October plant was sown.(107) The 
condition was quite the reverse with regard to the good high lands suitable 
for spring-sown indigo. There was more pressure on these lands. These good 
high lands were-suitable for raising the most valuable crops, and "naturally 
unsuited to so coarse and low priced a crop as indigo plant". It was, there- 
fore, admitted that the severest loss from indigo was from these lands. (108) 

Let us now estimate the cost. of the nij cultivation and thereby find out 
the actual loss to the indigo ryot. Here we shall concentrate our study on 
the facts supplied by Mr. R. T. Larmour, Manager of the biggest indigo con- 
cern of Bengal. According to him the expense of cultivating a beegah of 
'nijabad' land was such. (109) ` ` 


Rs. As. P. 
First Kopani or digging . 1 40 
Second ditto 0 10 0 
Sowing expenses, mui, &c. 0 40 
| Ura backcha, or collecting roots oF bu. grass 
thrown up by preparing the ground 0 20 
Weeding fresh Weeds is 0 50 
Land rent 1 40. 
Cutting 0 5 0 
i gk. 8. un. Es 0 12 6 
Seed at the market price for the year 2°00 





Total R. 6 14 6 

In this expense the charges for stamps or amla's fees were not included 
and this was by kodalee cultivation. The land of high quality produced 24 
bundles. The cost of cultivating inferior land was one-third less and this 
type of land yielded ten bundles. The price Mr.. Larmour paid was at the 
rate of 6 bundles for one rupee. (110) The value of the produce of the high 
quality land would be rupees four. In his own account it was found that the 
dead loss to ryot was Rs. 2-14-6 (Rs. 6-14-6—Rs. 4=Rs. 2-14-6}. Moreover, in 
this estimate only Rs. 1-4 was shown as rent. Whereas the rent of tobacco 
land was Re. 3/-. In Bengal, the tobacco land was the best sort of land. 
Mr.: J. P. Grant wrote that "to this loss must be added the loss of the profit 


(106) Appendix A. P. 91. Vide Grant’s Minute, 17th December, 1860. 

(107) Ibid. 

(108) Ibid. 

(109) Evidence of R. T. Larmour, Minutes of Evidence taken before the Indigo 
Commission, P. 119. 

(110) Ibid., P. 124. 
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that the cultivator would have made by another crop. (lll) Taking this ` 
. cost of nij cultivation as supplied by Mr. Larmour and the selling prices of the — 
dye as manufactured from the produce, Mr. Grant calculated the amount of 
average loss to the indigo ryot was Rs. 7/- per beegah. (112). Of course, after 
deducting all the general and manufacturing charges, and taking the price 
of indigo per maund as Rs. 200/-, he came to this conclusion. (113) 

Mr. A. Eden also made a comparison between indigo and tobacco on the 
` land fit for tobacco. The account -supplied by him was the following :(114) 


Cost of growing indigo ZA Cost of growing tobacco 
on Tobacco land : on the same land: 
» Rs. As. P. Rs. As. P 
Rent .. 3 0 0 Ploughing . 6 00 
Eight thou ploughing Seedlings... . 1 00 
at two ploughs per Planting (6 coolies) 0 9 0 
week ^ .. , .. 8 0 0 Weeding, breaking cil 
; tops and suckers (64 
coolies) .. 6 00 
Manure m 1 00 . Collectirg leaves, drying 
, Cost of "I 0 10 0 and tying into ` 
Weeding 4 0 40 bundles ; . 0 15 0 
Cutting ` 0 80 Manure 5E ..1] 00 
—— Rent 2 3 00 
Total 13 6 0 Packing, at 5 annas per 
maund  ... ..2 80 
Proceeds, 20 bundles at Nap. 
5 per rupee ..4 00 i Total: 23 0 0 
Loss to Ryot on ; 
Indigo . . 9 60 Watering T 0 


0 
Total : 24 0 0 
Proceeds, 7 maunds at 
Rs. 5/- ; . 35 0 0 
Deduct , ... .. 24 0 


l1 0 0 


There was a net loss of Rs. 9-6-0 from indigo and net profit of Rs. 11-0-0 
from tobacco. Mr. Eden tried to show the loss on indigo of Rs. 20-6-0 by 
adding the net profit with net loss. But to Mr. Grant this was not a fair © 
method of calculation. (115) Because indigo was grown on tobacco land in 
rotation after it, not in place of tobacco. So “the comparison should have 
been made not with the produce of tobacco, but with that of the most paying 


(111) Appendix A., P. 92. Vide Mr. Grant’s Minute, 17th December, 1860. 
(112) Ibid, 
. (113) Ibid. 
(114) Appendix No. 22. Vide Appendix to the Report of the Indigo Commission. 
(115) Appendix A, P. 01. Vide Grant’s Minute, December 17, 1860. ` 
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crop which ought in good husbandry to be grown after it". (116) Mr. Grant 
also commented that "there can be no doubt that an absolute loss from indigo 
upon tobacco land, at a price of a rupee for five bundles, would be fairly 
deduced, greatly exceeding the loss of 7 rupees of beegah, assumed on land 
of ordinary quality”. (117) 

Mr. Eden also estimated the relative cost and return of indigo and rice. - 
The loss to indigo ryot was Rs. 1-14-0 and profit on rice was Rs. 10-7-0. (118) 
Mr. Morell calculated the net profit on rice at Rs. 3-10-42 per beegah in the 
Eastern Soonderbuns, where generally rice was very cheap. According to the 
_ estimate of Mr. Sawers, a planter, the profit on rice in Western Bengal was 

formerly Rs. 3-2-0 and at present Rs. 10-10-0. Analysing all the mass of evi- 
dence that were gathered by the Indigo Commission in 1860 Mr. Grant held the 
: same opinion like Mr. Shamboo Nath Mookerjee, zaminder and indigo planter 
of Nuddia. Mr. Mookerjee stated that taking all the expenses into considera- 
tion the dead loss to the ryot from cultivating indigo was the value of the 
labour of man and beast upon the land. (119) This value was estimated be- 
tween 2 and 4 rupees. Considering this loss and net profit on rice in Western 
Bengal, Mr. Grant came to the conclusion that "absolute loss on average land 
from cultivating indigo at the price now paid for it" was Rs.7/-. (120) In 1824, 
the inhabitants of Dacca Jelalpore, in a petition to the Government stated 
that the indigo ryots were subject to a loss of Rs. 5 or Re. 6/-. (121) 

The Indigo Commission in its Report calculated that return of two seers of 
dye from the bundles of plant was the fair average of one beegah. (122) At 
200 rupees per maund two seers would sell for 10 rupees. “But the return 
from the same [0 bundles to the ryot could not be more than Rs. 2-8-0 at 
four bundles the rupee.” (123) "Thus the planter would look to derive", the 
Commission stated, "from the'contract about four times the profit which could 
ever.fall to the ryot"'. (124) 

The financial position of the ryot was really precarious. In 1824 the ryots 
and labourers of Nuddia District in an anonymous petition to the Government 
depicted the economic life of rural Bengal in the following manner. (125) They 
stated that before the arrival of the European planters they used to produce 
rice, wheat and other grains and to sell the surplus amount for meeting the 
want of their families. Due to the moderate price of corn they were able to 
support themselves in ease and plenty. (126) But the condition was completely 


(118) Ibid. 

(117) Ibid, 

(118) Appendix No. 22. Vide Appendix to the Report of the Indigo Commission. 
P. 228. 

(119) Appendix A, P. 92. Vide Grant’s Minute, 17th December, 1860. Evidence of 
Shambhu Nath Mookerjee, Minutes of Evidence taken before the Indigo Commission, 

(120) Appendix A, P. 92. Vide Grant's Minute, 17 December, 1800. 

(121) Petition of Nuzeemoodeen and other 63 persons. Vide Judicial Proceedings (Crim- 
inal), No. 8, 19th April, 1824. 

(122) Report of the Indigo Commission, Para. 50. 

(123) Ibid. 

(124) Ibid. " 

(125) Judicial Proceedings (Criminal), No. 8, 19th April, 1824. 

(120) Ibid. 
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changed when the planters seized all the prime land and began to cultivate 
indigo either by their servants or by the ryots and thereby made it impossible 
to raise any other crop. (127) As a result of it the prices of corn rose high 
throughout the district. The greater part of the poorer classes were thrown 
into extreme difficulties. (128) So long the ryots used to obtain money from 
the Mohajun. As most of the productive lands had beeen engaged for indigo 
by the planters, the ryots were not in a position to discharge the debt incurred 
with the Mohajun. Naturally the Mohajun refused to advance a further sum 
and therefore the, miseries of the ryots were aggravated. (129) 


The ryots were compelled to work on the indigo lands and to neglect their 
own crops at the proper season. Due to the exclusive attention to indigo, the 
ryots were deprived of a large profit of 50 to 100 per cent, which they could 
derive from other crops. (130) 


Moreover, for properly assessing the loss to the ryot the actual price of the 
"factory bundle” should be taken into consideration. The ryot was usually 
compelled to deliver two .bundles for one to the factory and he was paid at 
the market price of one bundle. It was the common practice that by tying the 
leafy heads of two or more bundles together one factory bundle was made. (131) 
The loss to the indigo ryot can be testified by this fact that most of the ryots 
were on the wrong side of ten Factory Books. (132) Even in 1801 some planters 
mentioned in a letter that large balances had accumulated. (133) Mr. Larmour 
stated that out of 23,200 indigo ryots who cultivated for the Bengal Indigo 
Company's concerns in 1858-59, only 2,448 ryots had received excess payment 
for plant delivered. (134) The Indigo Commission showed that the policy of 
advances failed to allure new men. We can, therefore, conclude that to the 
ryots this indigo industry was never established on "a commercial basis", (135) * 
and the plant was grown only for deriving profit by the planters. No sound 
measures had been adopted by the European planters so that it could give profit 
to both manufacturer and producer. Thus no attempts had been made to re- 
concile agricultural and mercantile interests. The European planters were . 
guided by this idea that "'the doctrine of free labour, however just it may be in 
theory, cannot be adopted in Bengal without entailing ruin on the indigo 
interest.’ (136) The unprofitable nature of the indigo cultivation was not of 


(127) Ibid, 

(128) Ibid. 

(120) Ibid. 

(130) Evidence of J. C. Pal Chowdhuri, P. 7. Minutes of Hvidence taken before the 
Indigo Commission. 

(131) Selections from the Records of Bengal, No. 1. Note by Mr. A. Sconce, Judge 
of Nuddia, dated 20th April, 1854, Parliamentary Papers (Indigo), 1861. 

(132) Report of the Indigo Commission, Para. 63. 

(133) Board of Revenue (Miscellaneous) Proceedings, No. 12, 5th May, 1801. 

(134) Statement filed by R. T. Lertmour, Appendix to the Report of the Indigo Com- 
mission, Appendix No. 9, P. 306. 7 

(135) Report of C. J. O'Donnell, Judicial Proceedings, Nos. 97-08 B. March, 1804, 
File No. J/41/3 11. of 1890, Para 45. 

(136) Letter of an Indigo Planter, the Hnglishman, 20th March, 1860. The Hindoo 
Patriot made a comment on this letter. Vide The Hindoo Patriot, March 24, 1860. 
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a recent origin. (137) It was inherent i in the typical system carried on in Bengal 
by the European planters. : 


We shall now refer to certain e oppressive measures involved jn it. 
In the process of cultivation and manufacture of indigo various operations were 
carried on by impressed labour. The indigo was a precarious crop. Immediate- 
ly after a particular shower the ploughs should be applied to the moistened 
land and the sowing must be completed within a few hours. Otherwise it 
might be a failure. (138) The bullocks, ploughs and labourers of the whole 
village were required by the factory for this purpose. Naturally, the ryots had 
to leave their Jands cultivated for other produce. (139) Similarly it happened 
at the time of cutting. It was necessary to reap the plant without delay grown 
on the churs or on the river side when the river suddenly began to rise. (140) 
The entire village must stop all other work to save the threatened indigo crop. 
Here delay meant the damage or destruction of the crop by inundation. (141) 
Thus it was essential to sow and to cut the crop rapidly. But the agricultural 
economy of Bengal was such that it was difficult to get labourers, for the pur- 
pose described above, at any time. There was no reserved labour. The 
planters, therefore, had no other alternative than to use force in order to deal 
with this precarious crop. It was difficult to adjust indigo planting with exist- 
ing land system. The impressment of labour was usual in both nij and ryotti 
cultivation. (142) For the cart, boat, cattle, etc., or for any other form of 
labour, the ryots and the, labourers were not adequately paid for. (143) The 
indigo thus became a source of oppression not to the ryots only but to the 
labourers also. (144) ' 


The European planters adopted different means to induce the ryots to 
grow such an unprofitable crop like indigo. From early time various types of 
oppression and abuses were committed by them. (145) The Board of Revenue 
(Miscellaneous) Proceedings, dated 5th May, 1801, can be cited by us as one 
of the earliest documents. From it we know how the European planters of 
Rangpur adopted violent measures in their localities in 1794-95. They forcibly 
destroyed tobacco, paddy and other crops produced by the ryots on their own 
lands and planted indigo thereon. (146) The factory servants also forcibly 
cut the mango, jack-fruit trees and other trees which do not bear fruits, as 
well as the bamboos and grass. It caused great losses of revenue either to 
the owner of the land or to the ryot. ; Each factory consumed a considerable 
ec a a a pee ee 

(137) Board of Revenne (Miscellaneous) ‘Proceedings, 5th May, 1801, Nos. 11-12. 

(138) Separate report by Temple and eee to the Report of the Indigo Com- 
mission, Para. 33, ' 

(139) The Hindoo Patriot, July 29, 1858. 

(140) Separate Report by Temple and Fergusson, Para. 33, to the R.LC. 

(141) Ibid. 

(142) Evidence of Baboo P. K., Tagore, P. 251. Minutes of Hvidence taken before 
the Indigo Commission. o 

(143) Ibid., P. 251. Vide also Akhoy Kumar Datta, Palligramastha Projader Durabastha, 
Tattabodhini Patrika, Agrahayan, 1772 Sakabda (1850 A.D.). 

(144) Akhoy Kumar Datta, Tattabodhini Patrika, Agrahayan, 1772 Sakabda (1850 ALD.). 

(145) J. P. Grant’s Minute, 17th December, 1860, Para. 39, 2. 

(146) Board of Revenue (Miscellaneous) Proceedings, 5th May, 1801, No. 11. 
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quantity of firewoods, bamboos, and grass, etc. (147) In the course of a 
few years it took a serious shape. This would be known from the fact that in 
early part of the year 1810, Mr. Atkinson. on the part of Mr. Duckett, 
forcibly took possession of 1900 beegahs of cultivated and waste lands, belong- 
ing.to Goluck Nauth Mullick, Talookdar of Dhee Muthoorapore, etc., in 
Pergunnah Hatteegur. (148) Along with it the crops of the under ryote were 
alsa destroyed and he planted indigo thereon. (149) It was a grievance . 
complained: of by the ryots as well as hy the native zamindars. Next, 
the pounding of the cattle of the ryots by tbe planters, whethex found 
actually trespassing or not, was a "general custom”. (150) The cattle were 
never released except on payment of a fine cf 4 or 8 annas each. (151) It was 
a powerful means to compel the ryots to receive advances for indigo. (152) 

The grave crimes connected with indigo assumed such a proportion that 
the Government in 1810 had to withdraw the licenses of four planters who 
were allawed to reside in the interior of the country. (153) On July 13, 1810, 
Governor-General in Council issued a circular in order to prevent the repetition 
of offences. In this circular the offences of the indigo planters were classified 
under the following heads: (154) 


“Ist. Acts of violence, which although they amount not in the legal sense 
of the word to murder, have occasioned the death of natives. 

2nd. The illegal detention of the natives in confinement, especially in 
stocks, with a view to the recovery of balances alleged to be due from them, 
or for other causes. 

3rd. Assembling in a tumultuary manner, the people attached to their 
respective factories; and others, and engaging in violent affrays with other 

.indigo planters. Y 

4th. Dicit infliction of punishment, by means of a rattan or otherwise, 
on the cultivators or other natives.” 

The character of the abuses enumerated in 1810 was essentially the same 
up to 1860. (155) Analysing the charges brought against the planters, the Indigo 
Commission in 1860 commented: "The practice of imprisoning individuals 
in the factory or its out«houses is of commen occurrence. (156) [t was not 
a ‘simple confinement’. For concealing the whereabouts, the planters sent 
the confined ryots from one factory to another and for that reason their traces 

bs 





(147) Ibid., Nos. 11-12. 

(148) Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, 10th April, 1810, Nos. 3-4 ; Ist May, 
1810, Nos. 94-95. 

(149) Ibid., 1st May, 1810, Nos, 04-05. 

(150) Report of the Indigo Commission, Para. 94. 

(151) Judicial Proceedings (Criminal), No. 227, lst June, 1830; No. 8 19th April, 1824. 

(152) Ibid., No. 227, ist June, 1830. 

(153) J. P. Grant’s Minute, 17th December, 1860, Para, 2. Mr. William Tucker was 
one of these planters. He resided. at Bukshigunj, in the district of Dinasjpore. His 
license was annulled by» the Government on 13th July, 1810. Vide Judicial Proceedings 
(Criminal) 8th December, 1810, Nos, 6-8, il. 

(154) J. P, Grant's Minute, 17th December, 1862, Para. 2. 

(155) Ibid., Paras, 2, 4, 7. 

(156) Report of the Indigo Commission, Paras, 04, 102, 
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were not always found or heard of, (157) Even respectable persons were seized ° 
and confined, and they shared the same fate in the factory godowns. The 
fatal-case of Shital Turrufdar can be mentioned as one of the melancholy 
examples. (158) No trace of him was ever found again. No mercy was shown 
to the teenagers too. (159) The flogging of the ryots and other natives by 
means of a whip or stick with a leather attached to it, called ""Shamchand"" 

"Ramkant' was a regular feature in all the factories. (160) The planters 
coed strength and power of a despotic chief. They decided civil and 
criminal cases in the factory-coujts and assumed magisterial powers. (161) 
They received petitions from their dependent subjects and passed orders there- 
on. (162) It functioned like a regular court. (163) In some factory-courts it 
was found that the plaintiff had to pay Re. 1/- for filing a suit in this court 
and the defendant by paying Re. 1/- had to give reply to the charges. (164) 
The judgement was always in favour of those who could pay more to the 
planter. (165) The appeal could be made from the factory-court of the 'Chhota 
Sahib’ (Asstt. Manager) to the court of the “Bara Sahib’ (Manager), which was 
like a high court. The process followed.was the same in both the courts. (166) 
If the parties were found guilty they were either punished with a ‘ratan’, or 
confined with labour, or had to pay a fine of Rs. 10/- to Rs. 100/-. (167) 
None had courage to defy the decision of the factory court. Those who did 
and appealed to the reguler law courts for justice had to lose everything. (168) 
Instances are not rare where in spite of getting a decree from the court the 
ryots_or other natives failed to get the benefit of it as a result of the opposi- 
tion of the European planter. (169) 


(157) J. P. Grant’s Minute, 17th December. 1860, Paras. 7, 42, 43. 

(158) Ibid. Paras. 7, 43. Vide also R.I.C. Para. 96. Vide Appendix to the Report of 
the Indigo Commission, Nos. 19-20. 

(159) R.LC., Pera. 96. 

(160) Navajiban, Agrahayan, 1293 'Shekaler Darogar Kahini'; vide also Hvidence of 
A, Eden, P. 238. Parliamentary Paper (Indigo), 1861. This whip or stick in some 
factories called ‘Shamchand’ and in other ‘Ramchand’. The shape of this weapon also 
differed from factory to factory. In some factory the stick was attached with a strong 
leather ladle, which was 18 inches in léngth and 9 inches in breadth. Whereas in some 
other factory, the stick was tied with! 'à bunch of leather rope. (Vide Nivajiban 1293, 
Agrahayan). It was also ktübwn by retan’. Accokding to somebody Mr. Larmonr of 
Bengal Indigo Company was the author of this weapon. (Vide History of Indigo Disturb- 
ance of Bengal by Ij. C. Mitra, P: it). - 

(161) Judicial Proceedings (Criminal), No. 50, 28th March, 1837. 

(182) Ibid. 

(163) Kalyani (Bengali monthly), 1308/9, Part I, 'Nilbidrohe' by Bisweswar Mukho- 


- 


(166) Ibid. i i - 

(167) Ibid. Vide also Judicial disiecta (Criminal) No. 50, 28th March, 1837. 
In the factory-court where the planter -gave the order to flog the guilty person, he used 
to say "give him 10 or 20 strokes of 'Shamchand' or ‘Ramchand’ for -his offence". (Vide 
Navajiban, Agrahayan, 1293.). 

(168)" Kalyani, Part I, 1308/9. 

(169) Ibid. 
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The planters regularly maintained organ:sed gangs of brigands, called 
‘Latteals’ under regular sirdar, who fought the battles for them. (170) "There 
was a set of people in Bengal who, lived in ths way. -In Krishnaghur most of 
the dacoits belonged to the 'Goala' community (In Bengal a milkman was 
called ‘goala’ or 'Goila'). They were expert 'Lathials'. So they were favoured 
both by the planters and Zamindars. At daytime they worked as 'Lathials' 
and in the night they. committed dacoities. Jn the rural life dacoity became 
a major problem. (171) Besides this, the indzzo factories had to maintain a 
large number of persons as Khalasseys, Tacazageers, and persons under other 
denominations, among whom were there were. persons of notorious character. 
Sometimes they belonged to other Zillahs. (172) They were guilty of heinous 
offences. These people at night either committed dacoities, thefts and even 
murders, or took’ openly by force what they sequired. (173) The sufferers did 
not dare resist them. The police officers were afraid of entering into.the 
factories. The planters, in general, did not assist the police for detecting 
the criminal persons especially when the suspicion fell on their servants. (174) 
Thus the indigo factories became a secure asylum to these people. They could 


defy law.with impunity and thereby foil the best efforts of a magistrate. (175) 


- This was the condition of rural Bengal. The sufferings of the peasantry 
were only aggravated with the formation of tae local indigo monopolies and 
the acquirement of the landed tenures by the planters. : 


AMALENDU DE 
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(170) | Tudicisi Proceedings (Criminal), No. 227, *st June, 1830. 
(171) Navajiban, Sravan, 1203, vide Shekaler Dacogar Kahini. 
(172) Judicial iii To No. 227, st June, 1830; No. 82, 26th July, 
1836. z 
(173), Ibid. 
. (174) Ibid. 
(175) Ibid. 
Baikuntha Nath Majumdar of Mahatpur Villaze in the district of Krishnagur 
was a dewan of Mr. Patrick Smith, an indigo planter. He was a rich ‘and powerful 
man, He was known for his gentle behaviour. But this dewan was the girdar of the 
dacoit and secretly committed dacoities. In this way he earned huge wealth. The Govt. 
officials did not dare to arrest him from the locality oœ the planter. Ultimately Baikuntha- 
nath was arrested outside the planter’s zone and he was transported for life imprison- 
ment. One darogah thus commented: “who conld ll how many Baikunthanaths were 
there among the factory servanta?’’ Vide Shekaler Dazoger Kahini, Navajiban, Agrahayan, 
1283. 
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Sardar JR. JUL Panikkar. 


K^VALAM Madhava Panikkar, who passed away on December, 11, 1963 

while presiding over a valedictory meeting for Dr. Amiya Chakravarty 
in Mysore University (of which he was the Vice-Chancellor) was one of the 
last great popular historians of India. His Survey of Indian History, India 
and the Indian Ocean and Asia and Western Dominance, written in clear 
and lucid prose, consciously meant for all lay readers interested in world 
affairs, awakened the interest of many Indians of the Independence era in 
the broad tendencies and movements ‘of international politics which had 
moulded the development of life in India and in Asia in general. In his last 
years he was fond of being known as a Liberal, and the progressiveness of 


.his liberal views inculcated fhe standards of Asian nationlism in the minds 


of many Indians who would otherwise have remained vaguely regional in 
their outlook. Panikkar, like Jawaharlal Nehru went one step beyond even 
those thinkers who spoke of the "fundamental unity of India ;" he made 
popular the awareness that there is a communitty of geographical and political 
experience which the new nations of Asia have” come to share. 

Even a brief record of his career will illustrate the nature of experience 
which he brought to his hobby of writing history. Born in Malabar in 1895, 
he was educated at Madras and at Oxford. During the First World War, he 
graduated from Christchurch with the coveted First Class in History, having been 
elected Dixon Scholar of the House. After being called to the Bar he 
returned to India and was invited by Aligarh Muslim ‘University to teach 
History from 1919 to 1922. From 1924 to 1926, he was Editor of the Hindus- 
than Times, and was also invited by Sir Asutosh Mukherjee to deliver the 
Calcutta University Readership Lectures on The, Evolution of British Policy 
towards Indian States, 1774-1858. He then wrote under the pseudonyms 
"Keralaputra'" a polemic about the topical subject of Dyarchy. This like 
the Calcutta Lectures is still an objective work of reference on the subject. 
At Aligark, he had written a study of Sri Harsha of Kanauj a monograph on 
the History of India in the First Half of the 7th Century, A.D., where he 
publicised the image of Harshavardhana as a poet-ruler, with much the same 
rationalist natural bias, that his colleague, Prof. Habib was slowing in writing 
about the chaos that befell India in the age of Mahmud of Ghazni. 


He did’ not see a career either in University teaching, or in journalism. 
In 1926, he entered the services of the Indian Princely States, thus joining a 
band of afficials, many of whom are now receiving their dues for helping to 
create sound executive traditions in the present political entity that is India— 
men like R. C. Dutt in his last years in Baroda, Sir M. Visweswaraya in 
Mysore, Sir Mirza Ismail and Sir V. T. Krishnamachari. Panikkar was first, 
Secretary to the Chancellor of the recently constituted Chamber of Princes 
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in Delhi and then, Secretary of the Indian Staies Delegation to the Round 
Table Conference. From 1936 to 1939, he was a Minister of the Maharaja 
of Patiala, with whom he had earlier worked when Patiala-had been ~ 
Chancellor of the Princes’ Chamber. In 1939, Panikkar went to Bikaner, 
first as Minister, uptill 1944, and then as Prime Minister from 1944 to 1948, 
leaving the service for the wider responsibilities of Independence and the 
call to service by Pandit Nehru. It was in Bikaner that he received the Rajput 
title of Sardar and it it typical of the values of the man, in keeping with 
his age and the nature of his loyalties, that he stuck to it proudly in a period 
when officials of the Raj endeavoured to doff these memories of their past. 
In the period from 1924 to 1944, Panikkar devoted his spare time -and 
his academic talents to chronicling the way in which the rights of particular 
Indian princes had developed in a process of first competition and then of 
‘collaboration with the Paramount British Raj. This was the age when the 
new tides of nationalism were sweeping towerds different class bases of 
competition with the Raj and with its allied Princes. “Consequently many 
people have neglected Panikkar's ideas on the rights and work of the Indian 
Princes: for instance his work in collaboration with Col. (later Sir) Kailash 
. Narain Haksar in a book which .explained the stand of the Chamber of 
Princes in the 1920s. Significantly the Calcutte lectures were published in 
1929 at a time when the Harcourt Butler Committee Report on Paramountcy 
was being publicly discussed. 12.1930, he published an even more well- 
known book, Gulab Singh, which under a new edition of 1953, The Founding 
of the-Kaslirnir State : a Biography of Maharaja Gulab Singh, 1792-1858 has 
come to be regarded as one of the main texts fcr the justification of Kashmir 
frontier rights in Ladakh and the Aksai Chin. In 1936, Panikkar wrote The 
Indian Princés in Couricil : A Record of the Chancellorship of Patiala, 1926-31 
and 1933.36 ; and in 1937 there appeared His Highness the Maharaja oj 
Bikaner: a Biography. Neither the memory of Gulab Singh, nor of their 
Highnesses of Bikaner and Patiala were much beloved by the nationalists 
of Civil Disobedience and Mass Movement days. But Panikkar chose to write 
of them as administrators of segments of India as it existed and to depict 
~ them as men who had built up indigenous traditions of indirect rule in India. 
It used to be thought that he built up the image of the people he worked 
for: be that it may, he has left a journalist's record similar to that by 
Dinshaw Wacha or Homi Mody, of what is as much part of modern Indian 
` History as is, for instance the work of Pherozeshah Mehta. The sophistica- 
tion of Panikkar's attempt has not been surpassed by any of the British 
publicist historians like Rushbrook Williams. 
—-  '[wo other useful works reflect the broader context of Princely India: 
An Introduction to the Study of the Relations of the Indian States with the 
Government of India: with Illustrative Documents (London 1927) and Inter- 
* Statal Law. The Law Affecting the relations of the Indian States with the 
British Crown (1934) which was a miscellany to which he contributed a paper. 
In the first, he carried on the theme of his’ Calcatta University Lectures and 
showed how "by entrusting the ‘Residents’ or diplomatic officers at the court 
with greater powers, by appointing direct administrators and sometimes even 
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by restricting the authority of the rulér, these States were one by one brought 
into the same pattern: a system of indirect rule which imperial authorities 
elsewhere, e.g., France in Indo-China, Japan in Manchukuo, etc. began in 
time to imitate." This understanding of the way in which ‘indirect rule’ 
contributed to the centralisation of India, was developed. In one way we 
can say that Panikkar was the Indian counterpart of Lee-Warner or Aitchison. 

He was never a pró-Imperialist historian. In the context of the 1930s, 

he was a Moderate nationalist—to the extent that he spoke of Indian rulers, 
the cultural synthesis between Buddhism and Hinduism and the traditions of * 
political synthesis in India, even in the Early Mediaeval Age. Like most 
moderate nationalists, he was a polemicist, and even in the 1930s he showed 
an abiding interest in Hinduism as a synthesising culture and as, what he 
believed, would be a stabliser of the toleration necessary for maintaining 
the fabric of Indian society—much the same cultural role imputed by Professor 
Muhammad Habib to 13th and 14th century Islam in India. In 1933, Panikkar 
published a pamphlet on Caste and Democracy and in 1938, he wrote 
Hinduism and the Modern World. 
. He also, now turned to the interest, for which he is most known: the 
study of India as a part of the Asian world. From 1929 to 1931 he had 
been engaged in writing academically and yet in a style suited to lay readers 
the mediaeval history of his own region: Malabar and the Portuguese, etc. 
1500-1663, and Malabar and the Dutch, being the history of the Fall of the 
Nayak power in Malabar. A specialist has now criticised him for not having 
studied Dutch sources and for not saying so frankly. Yet the fact remains 
that Panikkar was the first Keralan, who was able to bring a trained, modern © 
mind to the synthesis of the scattered information on his motherland, syste- 
matically analysing and summarising it. He is not really rivalled by antiqua- 
rians like Shungoony Menon or Padmanabha Menon. The characters of the 
great politicians of the 18th century Kerala Martanda Varma or the great 
thamberan, Rama Varma or of the Dalawais of Travancore came to real 
life for the first time in his pages. Both the works have now been re-edited 
by him with the help of C. K. Srinivasan of Annamalia University in one 
compact volume, A History of Karala, 1948-1801. 

Panikkar was always entranced by the ocean which lapped the shores 
of Kerala and which brought to it traders like the Chinese of Kollam (Quilon) 
or the Dutch who have been catalysts in Keralan history. He was interested 
in the problem of the seaboard littoral of Asia, which had faced the same 
problems since Vasco da Gama landed at Calicut. He went backwards over 
time writing about these problems. In 1942, he had summed up his views 
on the Indian States in a wartime pamphlet (No. 4) published for the oxford 
University Press. In 1943 during the war, when SEAC was just about to be 
formed to combat the Japanese menace and he was Prime Minister in the 
desert ‘wastes of Bikaner, he wrote about The Future of South-East Asia. In 
1944, he published a pamphlet on Imperial Organisation. In 1945, when the 
Simla Conference was broadening hopes of the first dawn of non-colonial 





(1) Panikkar, K, M. Asta and Western Dominance (London, 1959 Edn.) 114, 
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independence in India, Allen and Unwin began their long association with 
him by publishing his The Future of India and South-East Asia. He narrowed 
his focus back to constitutional status in 1946, by writing The Basis of an 
Indo-British Treaty for the Indian Council of World Affairs. This seems to 
have been the last attempt of the Princes to bargain for entry into the New 
India, on atleast equal status with the Congress. But Panikkar was now 
turning to themes which were encouraged by the new academic centres of the 
capital. In 1945 had come out one of the books, which established his reputa- 
tion as a strategical thinker: India and the Indian Ocean: an essay on the 
influence of Sea Power on Indian History, where he argued that historically, _ 
the neglect of sea power had caused the collapse of the great land-based 
empire of pre-British India, only after the development and expansion of 
marittime Western Europe. He was greatly influenced by the geopoliticians 
«who believed in the essential unity of the Asian land masses and felt that if 
they took adequate steps to safeguard the sea approaches, Asia could domi- 
nate the world. This idea had been well-known since the early 20th century 
but -Panikkar made it a canon of Indian diplomacy that friendly relations 
should be cemented between thé Eastern land masses and the Índonesian 
Archipelago. After this came out the famous Survey of India History, one 
of the clearest and most elegant expositions of the main factors which have 
made India what it is to-day. 

From 1948 to 1952, he was India's Ambassador to China. From 1952 to 
1953, he was sent as Ambassador to Egypt and witnessed the rise of power 
of Neguib and Nasser about which he spoke most wittily to three student 
officials of the Oxford Majlis who used to visit him when he re-visited 
Christchurch as a Research Fellow in the Summer Term of 1956. From 1954 
to 1956, he had served as a member of the States Reorganisation Commission, 
whose recommendations were to have momentons influence on the shape of 
new centralised India. In December, 1955, he delivered a very striking: 
Presidential Address to the Indian History Congress at its Calcutta session. 
From autumn 1956 to 1959, he was India's Ambassador in France. After 
retiring from diplomacy, he became a member of the Rajya Sabha and was 
also Vice-Chancellor of Jammu and Kashmir University till June, 1963. He 
then went as Vice-Chancellor to Mysore, and. it was here that he expired in 
harness. 

- At the beginning of this period,- Panikkar had attained world eminence 
as a popular historian by writing Asia and Western Dominance in 1953. This 
was the fruit of his diplomatic experiences in China and it is interesting that 
while he was writing the book, he also published his lectures to the Delhi 
School of Economics on The Principles and Practice of Diplomacy. Panikkar 
always had a flair for rationalising his own experiences. In 1953, he also 
published in Delhi a compilation of Modern Chinese Stories: he was very 
interested in the New Literary Movement in China in the same way as he was 
interested in mediaeval Sanskrit literature. 

Asia and Western Dominance is an angry book. Perhaps that is why 
it was a success. He postulated his thesis that using sea power, the European 
seaboard nations were able to extend the tentacles of their economic and 
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political influence over the countries of the seaboard of Asia. By Asia, of 
of course, Panikkar meant the countries from India to Manchuria and 
Sakhalien—West Asia was bypassed, perhaps because of his lack of experi- 
ence, yet of the Arab world! He emphasised the development and adminis- 
trative premises of the Herrenvolk concept in India and China, the faulty 
assumptions of "prestige", "honour" and "exemplary punishment” which were 
to be meted out to Asiatics by Europeans in the 19th century, the way in 
which economic control was established over different regions, and finally 
* the way in which extensive political interference in Asian countries by Western 
powers, and then fission in their political front, led to the growth of frat, 
patriotism and then of social nationalism; in India, then in Japan, then in’ 
China and then "elsewhere in Asia."  Panikkar highlighted the imitative 
element in Dutch, British or Japanese imperialisms, the interaction between 
Western impact and response by different Asiatic cultures and the similarity— 
of course over different periods—of historical trends in different Asian countries. 
His work is consistently analytical and the themes he sketched, the elegance 
of his style, and the way in which he wove many topics together were a 
complete departure from the ponderous positivism of Anglicised historio- 
graphy in India. He was, however, very little interested in the economic 
conditions of any but the compradore capitalists. Consequently though he 
emphasised the way in which Hinduism in India or Shintoism in Japan was 
able to resist Westernisation, he was at a loss to depict the economic "'immi- 
serisation'' of the lower classes in Asia as a result of the cornering of Asian 
seaboard markets by Western Europe. Panikkar explained Asian resistance 
in terms of cultural continuity and cultural strength and like many conserva- 
tives, he tended to believe in the fallacy that the most assimilative culture, 
e.g., Hinduism, was necessarily the best. His sectarian Hindu bias is shown 
in Part VI, Chap. I of the book. Consequently, throughout the book, he 
attacked European missionaries in Asia. 

In his latest works from 1954 to 1963, he turned from his realist appre- 
ciation of Asian politics, from his understanding of the appeal of Russia to 
Asian ‘nations even before the Revolution, from the delineation of the origins 
of progressive movements-in Asia, to more introverted topics. There was 
one last glitter in the delightful In Two Chinas : Memoirs of a Diplomat (1955) 
which has interesting thumb-nail sketches of Shanghai and Peking at the time 
of the putrefaction and fall of the Kuomintang. Henceforth he wrote 
popular books about Indian problems. He continued to think about China, 
but his main interests became geopolitics—Geographical Factors in Indian 
History (Bharatiya Vidya Bhawan, 1955) and what he called Hindu Society 
at the Crossroads (1955) and several recent books. In 1955, in the Calcutta 
History Congress, he had called for more analysis, more interpretation,—a call 
for what the French call l'histoire de synthese. This call seems to have been 
heeded by only those who have some interest in the Marxist ways of looking at 
history. But Sardar Panikkar himself wrote more about Problems of Indian 
Defence (1962) and of one of the most introverted. ways of defence, -the stabili- 
sation of Hindu society: We may take an example of how his thoughts were 
working in this direction in his approacbing old age. In a series of immensely 
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erudite lectures entitled “The Determining Periods of Indian History" 
delivered under the Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan's Annual Birla Endowment 
Scheme on Indian History in December, 1961, he adumbrated the thesis that 
"the basic fact in respect of Indian History is the continuity of the Hindu 
people since the time of their first integration.” (p. 3). There seems to have 
been three phases during which this took place: from 350 B.C. to 250 B.C. 
when even the South was Sanskritised ; in the period of the classic age of 
Chitor and the Vijayanagar Renaissance, what he calls "Resistance to Islam”, 
the age of the Dharmasastras of Bengal and Vidyaranya, Madhavacharya and 
Sayana in the South, when the Bhakti cults infused new force in the verna- 
'culars ; and during the second half of the 19th century when revivalist 
Hinduism successfully resisted the disintegrative force of Westernisation on 
tradition and orthodoxy. Sardar Panikkar's new affiliation with the anti- 
Islamic outlook and opposition to the progressive disintegrative forcea of 
Westernisation, of the Vidya Bhavan's historical publications was perhaps 
yet another proof of how he reflected changing intellectual modes. » 
Personally, the man represented the full flavour of Anglicised Indian 
culture. His easy flow of reminiscensces and private fund of political invec- 
tive, his searching analysis of social foibles and his liking for the good things 
in life, above all his unremitting flow of hard work, his lack of sterile perfec- 
tionism represent the values he cherished. These values he has described in 
his picture of Kink Chulalankorn's system of maintaining the integrity of Siam 
by "a policy of selective adoption . . . . . . a State-‘aided policy of sending 
students to Europe. . . .. Though the students selected belonged mainly 
to the aristocracy, the system -provided Siam with a corps of young men of 
generaly conservative traditions who had imbibed the learning of the West 
and were prepared to initiate and carry out a policy of modernisation. King 
Rama VI, who was himself educated at Christchurch, Oxford was the leader. 
of the movement" (A.a.W.D., 272) It is of course open to us to doubt 
whether Christchurch will leave any lasting impact on Asia beyond the imperia- 
lism of Wellesley and Dalhousie's stamp, the conservative reformism of Rama 
VI or the erudition of Panikkar. 
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O all of Minto’s suggestions for repressive measures the liberal Secretary 

of State returned an angry 'no*. He had been eagerly waiting for definite 
reform proposals from the Government of India, which would take the reforms 
out of the party lines in England. He had even inserted a paragraph on 
reforms in the speech from the Throne, expecting that something could be 
done in the present session of Parliament. To his regret the Government of 
India was taking an unconscionable time ; Kitchener, Ibbeteon and Richards 
opposed the native member and the whole Executive Council wished to review 
the findings of the Arundel Committee. (I) "But time is one thing, and 
eternity is another.” (2) ‘It was a disgusting example of bureaucracy's fear 
that their ‘perquisites’ would diminish if an Indian outside the Indian Civil 
Service was appointed an Executive Councillor. As Arundel and Baker had 
cogently put it, "We regard the admission of a native of India to the inner 
councils of Government not as the. introduction into the citadel of an enemy 
to be feared, but as the addition to the garrison of an ally. .. ... ” The 
Reforms despach of 2] March, 1907 arrived at-last but with it arrived the 
disquieting news from the Punjab and the. more disquieting proposals for 
deportation and Press Acts. 


Morley's temper can be explained by the opposition to reforms in and 
outside his own Council. “How frightfully stiff", he wailed, "are the joints 
of the veteran steeds with which I have to do my share of our chariot race”. (3) 
The opposition was concentrated; as in India, on the native member. A 
liberal like Ripon considered the Reforms Despatch ''a trifle too polemical”. 
Fowler discredited talk of a new age and a new spirit as "anything but Fudge”. 
And why should the ghost of Ibert Bill be raised again? Lansdowne was 
not at all favourable. Bamfylde'Fuller impishly desired not one but two 
Indians in the Executive Council—Nawab of Dacca and Gokhale—to quarrel 
perenially between themselves! (4) The Indian Council would not even hear 
of an Indian colleague. The Cabinet response was no warmer. (5) Ripon, 
Fowler and Elgin shuddered to think of the native member handing out Execu- 
tive Council secrets. They hoped an Indian member of the Civil Service might 
be taken in later, to which suggestion Minto vigorously reacted," : . . , the 
Indian of the Civil Service is not the man we want and no one knows it better 
than the Service itself". 6) The real object was to ensure "'a counterpoise to 


(1) The Report of Arundel Committee, Public Letters from India, 1907, no. 35. 
(2) Morley to Minto, 22 February 1907, MSS. EUR. D 578, Vol. 2, p. 36. 

(3) Same to same, 17 April, 1907, ibid., p. 79. 

(4) Same to same, ibid., p. 81. 

(5) Same to same, 2 May, 1907, ibid., p. 95. 

(6) Minto to Morley, 17 April, 1907, MSS. D BUR. 573 Vol, p. 88.& 
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extreme Congress doctrines". (7) The Civilian would hardly meet the demand 
of the politically non-committed. 

In the midst of all this the Punjab news: broke like a thunder clap. Morley's 
despatch of 17 May 1907 had disposed of the native member issue for the time 
being on the ground that such an appointment did not involve any material 
innovation "either in law or principle" and thus no Parliamentary act was 
necessary. (His announcement in the Commons of 6 June 1907 did not refer 
to it though holding out an intention of introducing Indians in his own Council). 
He was now apprehensive of the repercussions of the Punjab occurrences on 
the reforms. “It is an old and painful story. Shortcomings in government 
lead to outbreaks, outbreaks have to be put down; reformers have to bear 
the blame, and their reforms are scotched, reaction triumphs ; and mischief 
goes on as before, only worse”. (8) He woüld, however, support reforms . 
against the sedition-mongers as well as the law-and-order people, "who are 

„ responsible for at least as many of fooleries of history as the revolutionists are’’. 
The City (of London) was so ignorant that it thought Fuller's dismissal had led 
to Lahore and Pindi riots. It was pressing for what Morley called, in obvious 
reference to the Russian Revolution of 1905, 'the Grand Duke Policy' in Índia. 
But he would have none of it—not only for,the sake of liberal principles but 
for obvious political realism. The radical opinion in England would not 
tolerate drastic press laws. In a division in the Commons on the deportation 

- question the Irish, the labour and a fair number of ordinary meets would 
vote against the government. (9) 


He managed the House on Lajpat issue with difficulty and waned the 
India Government to take care on future occasions. Ibbetson was told. that 
the deportations of Lajpat and Ajit were only preventive and they should be 
released preferably with the announcement of reforms. (10) Morley soon had 
the satisfaction to hear Minto confess that he had acted on Ibbetson's plea too 
hastily and Lajpat, "a man of high characer’’, had no intention to tamper with 
the loyalty of the army. (11) Pal's offence, in Morley's view, was trivial and 
irrelevant and prosecution or deportation would be "foolish and impolitic’’. (12) 
The Cabinet was not impressed by Kitchener'a case for a military press act 
„which Morley considered to be deliberately alarmist. (13) It was only for 
Minto's insistence on security grounds that he painfully agreed to a general 
Press law. The Meetings Bill he ordered to be recast so that men like Ibbetson 
-and Hewett could not abuse it at will. Strafford's idea of government would 
not do in the twentieth century. ‘“They do not realise that by trying to force 
me into defence of overdose repression—idiotically called firmness—they sap 
and strike my influence in House of Commons," (14) where Keir Hardie and 





(7) Same to same, 2 May, 1907, ibid., p. 100. 

(8) Morley to Minto, 9 May 1907, MSS. HUR. D 573, Vol. 2, p. 97. 

(9) Same to same, 16, May 1907, ibid. p. 107. 

(10) Same to same 18 July 1907, ibid., p. 168. 

(11) Minto to Morley, 5 November, 1007 MSS. BUR. D 573, Vol 12, p. 35. 
(12) Morley to Minto, 4 September 1907, MSS. EUR. D 573, Vol. 2, p. 245. 
(13) Ibid., pp. 228-20. 

(14) Same to same, 3 October, 1907, ibid., p. 256. 
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Hyndman had now joined their strident voices with the liberal and radical 
demand for a new deal in India. — & 


"Everyday", commented the Reformers’ Year Book of 1907, "that the 
British Government delays to meet the wishes of the moderates, carries over 
to the camp of the extremists an additional number . . . . (of Congressmen). 
The reforms issue gained urgency’ with growing schism within the Congress. 
Minto was exasperated with Gokhale. for not having come forward against 
sedition. He even suspected Gokhale of tampering with the army. "I am 
thoroughly disappointed in Gokhale. . . . . As an honest moderate he has 
lost a great opportunity of discountenancing rank sedition. «. . .'" (15) To be 
fair, however, Gokhale was not doing anything of the kind. He lamented the 
outbreak of violence and agreed that disorder must be put down with a firm 
hand. But deportation of Lajpat he could not acquiesce in. "You", he 
wrote to Dunlop Smith, "with the information that has been supplied to the 
government of India believe him to be guilty. 1, with my intimate knowledge 
of the man—his work and his his methods—firmly believe him to be innocent. 
I feel therefore, bound, as an old comrade of his, to work for his release”. , 
To bracket Lajpat with Ajit was monstrous for the latter had openly denounced 
the former as a coward and traitor because he would have nothing to do with 
Ajit’s unscrupulous propaganda. (16) In his view the deportation of Lajpat 
had nullified all the good effects of Morley's budget speech promising reforms. 
An undue harshness had been shown to Punjab, while Pal of Bengal was" 
softly treated and the seditious articles- published in Sandhya went unpunished. 
"Beadon Square should have been sidenced long ago”. The Prevention of 
Seditious Meetings Act (passed on | November 1907) had unfairly lumped the 
Moderates with the Extremists without weakening the latter's influence. The 
Government must also do something ''to show that they do not look on 
Mahomedans as their pets, and reject the idea that all Hindus are disloyal.. , .”’ 
Gokhale supported Swadeshi but émphatically repudiated the boycott move- 
ment and deplored the work of agitators among the students. Yet he advised 
annulment of the partition which: had trampled on Bengalee sentiments and 
thus touched off terrorism. He had not denounced it so far as he was afraid 
of causing an immediate split with the Extremists by speaking out. (17) His 
minimum pre-conditions for reforms included release of Lajpat, annulment of 
partition and appointment of one Indian to the Viceroy's Executive Council. 
The Indian members chosen for the Secretary of State's Council, he feared, 
would rathe? adopt the Civil Service point of view. (18) 


Even Minto confessed that he was wrong about Lajpat Rai and admitted 
that trouble in Barisal was not all.due to political agitation and that behind it 
lay a long history of agrarian unrest. Aswini Datta, like Lajpat, was perhaps 
revolutionary in ideas but still honest according to his lights and amenable to 


(15) Minto to Morley, 7 August 1907, MSS. BUR. D 573, Vol. 11, p. 57. 

(16) Gokhale to Dunlop Smith, 10 June, 1907, ibid., pp. 99-101. 

(17) Dunlop Smith's note on conversation with Gokhale, 29 October 1907, -MS8. HUR. 
"D 573, Vol. 12, pp. 28-29. 

(18 Gokhale to Wedderburn, 48 October 1907, Gokhale Papers. 
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reason. (19) There was a lull in Punjab and Bengal, except Barisal, kept quiet. 
But this was the golden momeni, might be the last one, to rally the Moderates. 
Gokhale was unselfish but "he is weak and not of the stock that breeds leaders 
of men''. (20) Minto suspected him to be ‘‘much under the influence of wire- 
pullers’. His letters to Wedderburn indicated “that for the present he 
(Gokhale) has lost the ground and feels that our recognition of political inte- 
rests other than those of the party he represents has for the present scotched 
his wheel". (21) This uncharitable view wae shared by Morley— 'Gokhale as 
a party manager is a baby. Gokhale is too often whining, just like the second 
rate Irishman between O'Connell and Parnell’’. (22) Tilak would have gladly 
concurred and Wilfrid Blunt actually did. (23) 

“A mildest revolutionary leader who does not want a revolution—but can 
not abdicate nor break off from the people wha do want one” . . . . , (24) this 
comment of Morley aptly sums up Gokhale's position in the Congress at the 
end of the year. The New Party (as the Extremists called themselves) had 
thrived under repression." If the rulers adopt this Russian method”, wrote 
Tilak in Kesari, "then the subjects in India will have to imitate the subjects 
‘of Russia". (25) Tilak and Pal were calling upon all for passive resistance to 
the British rule at utmost personal sacrifice: ‘Though down-trodden and 
neglected, you must be conscious of your power in making the administration 
impossible if you but choose to make it so. . .. If one Lala Lajpat Rai is sent 
abroad, another ought to be found to take his place as readily as a junior 
Collector steps into the shoes of a seniar".(26) The Indians should 
realise that a handful of Englishmen could carry the burden of adminis- 
tration only because of assistance from the Indians themselves. ‘The point 
is to have the entire control in our hands. | want to have the key of my 
house, and not merely one stranger turned out of it... . . what the New 
party wants you to do is to renlise the fact that your future rests entirely in 
your own hands. (27) Morley hoped there would be no open breach between 
the Moderates and the Extremists in which case Gokhale would lose his useful- 
ness to the Government. He made some gestures to extricate the. former from 
their unenviable predicament. The first instalment of reforms was timed with 
this object. In August Morley appointed two Indians—K. G. Gupta and 
` G. H. Bilgrami—to his Council. Lajpat and Ajit were released. But it could 
not avert the inevitable split. The Extrernists refused to be placated and 
denounced the Council of Chiefs the official majority, the communal seats. 
The Surat Congress went to pieces amidst ugly scenes and open violence which 
Nevinson has so picturesquely captured for us. Mehta’s manoeuvres to shift 
the venue of the Congress from Nagpur; Tilak's strong-hold, to Surat, his own, 


(19) Minto to Morley 5 November 1907, MSS. EUR. D 573, Vol, 12, pp. 35-36. 

(20) Dunlop Smith's remark, not Minto's, but which had Minto's approval. 

(21) Same to same, 30 November 1907, ibid., p. 62. 

(22) Morley to Minto, 31 October, 1907, MSS. HUR. D 578, Vol. 2, p. 270. 

(23) W. S. Blunt, My Diaries, Part II (1900-14), pp. 219-21. 

(24) Morley to Minto, 20 November 1907, MSS. EUR. D 573 Vol. 2, p. 305. 

(25) Kesari, 21 May 1007, XXVII, 21, p. 4. 

(26) Speeches of B. G. Tilak, ed. R. R. Srivastava, pp. 171-72. 

(27) Speech of 2 January, 1907, B. G. Tilak, Speeches and Writings, 1918, pp. 37-50. 
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and to force the candidature of Rashbehari Ghosh to the Presidency of the 
session only precipitated the crisis. Gokhale made important verbal alterations 
to the resolutions of the Calcutta Congress on Swaraj, Swadeshi and boycott. 
Swaraj was to mean now “‘the self-government enjoyed by other self-governing 
members of the British Empire". Swadeshi would henceforth imply stimulation 
of "the consumption of indigenous articles by giving them preference where 
possible over imported commodities". On boycott the new Moderate resolu- 
tion ran—' "This Congress is of opinion that the boycott of foreign goods restored 
to in Bengal by way of protest against the Partition of that province was and 
is legitimate" ; that is, it limited boycott unequivocally to foreign goods and to 
Bengal. (28) Even without the unseemly personal bickerings, the Extremists 
would have point blank refused to accept diluted decisions as these and, by 
sheer number, would have outvoted the Moderates. The result would have 
beer the same—disintegration of the Congress, though it. would have been 
brought about in a more civilised manner. (29) 


Minto gleefully interpreted the:Surat split in the Government's favour" . . 
. . . So far everything points to the disappearance of the extremists and to 
some responsible recognition by the moderates of our intentions . . . . it is a 
great triumph for as". (30) Gokhale was relieved in a way" as it cleared the 
air". The Extremists, he confided. in Dunlop Smith, never had any hold in 
U.P. and Madras ; in Bombay and C.P. their influénce was limited, and in 
Punjab their activities had suffered a set back after the deportations. 


Eastern. Bengal was now their only stronghold and the Govemment 
might undermine it by sympathy. (31) Yet we know from the records that the 
Moderates were not a happy family either—Gokhale called Matilal Ghosh ‘a 
sneak’ and Surendranath ‘pompous and inefficient’. Matilal returned the com- 
pliment and confessed to the existence of two factions within the Moderate 
ranks. (32) Heartened by dissensions within the Congress jand somewhat 
peeved by the first anarchist outrages (on Sir Andrew Fraser, Lt. Governor of 
Bengal, on 6 December 1907 and on Allen, District Magistrate of Dacca, on 
23 December, 1907 followed by the more famous Mazaffarpur bomb episode 
on 20 April, 1908 when two innocent ladies were killed by a bomb intended 
for Kingsford, erstwhile Chief Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta, who had 
tried cases against Sandhya and’ Jugantar and sentenced a boy, Sushil Sen, 
to flogging), Minto refused to countenance more liberal reforme than recom- 
mended by the Arundel Committee. He would not accept election nor take 
„a ‘congress wallah’ into his Council—not even ‘Gokhale or R. C. Dutt. (33) 


(28) The Surat Congress, India Office Library Tract No. 1042. 

(29) For the Surat Congress see Nevinson, The New Spirit in India, pp. 247-48; 
M. R. Jayakar, The Story of My Life, Vol. I, Stanley A. Wolpert, Tiak and Gokhale, 
etc. pp. 208 etseq. & LO.L. Tract no. 1042. One of the leading Bengalee literateurs, 
Pramatha Chaudhury, wrote a satirical skit on it called Nillohiter Saurastralila, 

- (30) Minto to Morley, 15 January 1908, MSS. BUR. D 573, Vol. 13, p. 22. 

(31) Dunlop Smith's note on & conversation with Gokhale, 15 January, 1908, ibid., 
p. 24. en > 
(32) Dunlop Smith’s ‘note on Matilal Ghosh, 14 January, 1908, ibid; p. 26. 
(33) Minto to Morley, 11 June, 1908, MSS. BUR. D 573, Vol., 15, p. 19. 
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- Morely, however, considered the limited representation (‘by classes and 
interests’) envisaged by Minto insufficient for tae purpose on which they had 
set their hearts—viz. winning the edücated maderates. Anarchism had made 
little impression on him. Random repression, on the other hand, he disliked 
heartily. "'Kingsford's floggings stink” and seven years’ imprisonment for a 
pamphlet smacked of ‘Cossack rule. (34) It was only after the discovery of 
bombs and firearms in a Maniktala garden-house and prosecutión in that 
connection of Aurobindo Ghosh, his brother, Barindra, and others (35) that 
Morley agreed to a Press act (which was passed on 8 June 1908). (36) Yet he 
was bitter about the trial of Tilak, which followed, for articles in Kesari of 12 
May and 9 June, 1908: (37) ‘The present is aot a time", wrote Minto, ''to 
give a well-known agitator like Tilak the benefit of any leniency ; and I certain- 
ly think that we should call the serious attention of the Bombay Government 
to the possibility of proceeding against his press in respect to the article in the 
Kesari of the 9th June". Morley was far from convinced. ‘‘Of course, .they 
will get a' conviction because the jury is much obviously a packéd jury." The 
sentence, again, would be heavy (it was—eix years in'Mandalay) But would 
it not cause exasperation in the moderate mind and ‘‘make the moderate game 
much harder to play?” (38) To maintain their influence, if not existence, the 
Moderates would be bound to denounce the coaviction (as they did in Lajpat's 
case) and, at any rate, it would prejudice reforme. It would be a ‘boomerang’, 
opined the Chief Justice of Calcutta High Court. On a lesser level, the one 
year sentence for stone-throwers at Bombay aad transportation for the offen- 
ders of Tinnevelly and Tutiterin were monstrous. ‘‘We must keep order, but 
excess of severity is not the path to order. Om the contrary, it is the path to 
the bomb". Should-a whig like Minto and a Lberal like Morley" go down to 
our graves as imitators of Eldon, Sidmonth, the Six Acts... ... ?" (39) 

Strong words, indeed! But Morley meant business. He pressed for a 
statesmanlike view of reforms . . . ." We must make the thing interesting", 


(34) Morley to Minto 7 May 1998, MSS. EUR. D 573, Vol. 3 pp. 147-48. 

(35) Home Progs., Pol./Pub./January-December, 1303, 7875. 

(36) Morley to Minto, 7 May, 1908, Op. Cit. 

(37a) “We, on our part, do not think that our duty ends with condemning the 
Muzaffarpur outrage. We regret the occurrence, bnt we are of opinion that so long as 
the causes which give rise to it are allowed to remain it will be impossible to prevent its 
repetition ..... Reform in the administration is the only way to kill this new upas 
tree", Kesari, 12 May, 1908. 

(37b) “The Bengal bomb-thrower has got more in common with the Portuguese patriots, 
who assassinated Don Carlos for suppressing their Parliament, and with the hot headed 
"Russians who committed bomb ou:rages in desperation owing to the Tsar’s refusal to 
convene the’ Duma than with anarchists pure and ample .. . The bomb, however, has 
put a potent weapon into the hands of the people, and it has lessened the respect for 
the military prestige of the Governinent.... It ic still a secret in India, but if a 
policy of repression succeeds in adding to the number of hot-headed persons in the - 
country, the knowledge will in no time spread tq other parts of India from Bengal.... 
The grant of the important rights of Swarajya is the means to get rid of the bomb in 
India". Kesari, 9 June 1908. It is interesting to ncte that Morley expresses the same 
sentiment in his letter of 30° July, 1908. f 

(38) Morley to Minto 16 July 1808, MSS. KUR. D 573, Vol. 3, p. 218. 

(39) Same to same, 30 July 1808, ibid., p. 230. 
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to be acceptable to the radicals and the’ Laborites in Parliament, whom Lajpat 
` and Bepin Chandra Pal were courting at that moment, and, of course, accept- 
able to the moderates. He cavilled at the slow pace of the India Government. 
"At this pace, Lord Grey's Reform Bill of 1832 would have become law in 
1850 or 1860, and Nottingham and Bristol blazing all the time”. (40) Moreover, 
. to hold their own against the Extremists, then visiting England, the Moderates 
were insisting on immediate introduction of the Reform Bill. (41) 


(To be continued) 


AMALES TRIPATHI 


Book Reviews will be Published in the next issue of the Journal 


peu————————ÉEEER E —————————— ————ÁLan ann! 
(40) Same to same, 10 August 1908, ibid., pp. 243-44. 
(41) Same to same, 12 November 1908, ibid., p. 331. 
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Bishop Middleton (Che First Lord-Bishop | 
of Calcutta) and Raja Ranunolpm Roy. 


HE consecration of Thomas Fanshaw Middleton as the first Bishop of 

Calcutta (1) took place in the Chapel of Lambeth Palace on the 8th of May 
1814. The ‘Warren Hastings’ which counted among its passengers, the first 
Anglican Bishop, east of Suez, arrived at the Sand Heads at the mouth of the 
Ganges towards the end of November [814 and on the 28th of that month 
Bishop Middleton landed in Calcutta. The landing was, in the Bishop's own 
words, "without any eclat" and 'the reception on landing was anything but 
what it ought to have been". (2) "No public mark of respect whatever", 
writes his biographer, C. W. Le Bas, "announced the arrival of the first episcopal 
governor of the Anglo-Indian Church." (3) But the city destined to be his 
headquarters for the next eight years (1814-1822) made a favourable impression 
on his mind. In a letter written, after a month of his arrival, to his friend 
Mr. S. S. Ward (of the Accountant-General's Office) the Bishop said —' "Nothing 
can exceed the beauty of Calcutta, | mean the European part ; in every direc- 
tion, as I look out of the window | see an assembly of white villas, and trees 
and tanks." 

In the midst of his numerous and exacting commitments which left him . 
little or no leisure, the Bishop found time to contact eminent people, both 
European and Indian. Among the latter was Ram Mohun Roy, the most emi- 
nent Indian of his age. In a letter (4) dated December 26, 1814 the Bishop 
wrote about a native of some rank, a Hindoo, who came to talk about morality 
and religion, and especially education." He speaks of him as one who “has 
quitted the faith of his fathers as untenable, and is committed to the wide 
ocean of Deism.'" The letter under reference does not give the name -of the 
visitor, but it is hardly difficult to presume that ‘the Hindoo' was none but 
the great Indian leader—Ram Mohun Roy. The Bishop who had only a 
month's experience and direct knowledge of India and her leaders at his dis- 
posal, was understandably enough, unable to fully measure the qualities of 
his visitor ; but the letter which refers to his interview with ‘the Hindoo' shows 
clearly that the Bishop had accepted with grace the visitor’s suggestion that 
"Your Lordship will study our religion: your people mistake our religion." 





(1) He was appointed by Letters Patent “Bishop of India, Ceylon and Australia.” 
The title Lord Bishop was conferred subsequently by a second Patent, in pursuance to 
an application to Lord Liverpool—Christian Intelligencers, 1842, p. 527. 

(2) Letter to Mr. Norris, quoted in the life of Bishop Middleton by C. W. Le Bas 
Vol. f, p. 177. ' 

(3) Ibid., Vol. I, p. 76. 

(4) Quoted in the Life of Bishop Middleton, Vol. I, p. 73. 
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Middleton was also able to remove from the visitor's mind any suspicion that - 
‘he had come in the character of a Grand Inquisitor.’ 

The purpose óf Ram Mohun's visit was to pay, after the traditional Indian 
fashion, respect due to a foreign dignitary, particularly such an exalted person 
as the first Episcopal Goveraor of the Anglo-Indian Church, and also to ascer- 
tain from him the implications of the newly-created office he had been called 
upon to hold, so far as its attitude towards Indian religions was concerned. 
lt was with considerable relief and satisfaction that Ram Mohun took leave 
of the Bishop who assured him that he had no intention whatever to play the 
role of a Grand Inquisitor. To quote Middleton's own worda—"I told him 
that my government held in abhorrence everything like persecution and that 
I would not attempt anything beyond the diffusion of useful knowledge, and 
an exposition of what we believed to be the truth." The 'Hindoo' was so well 
pleased wih the assurance that he promised to see the Bishop again. 

In Rev. C. W. Le Bas's Life of the Right Reverend T. F. Middleton, there 
is mention of another meeting between Ram Mohun and the Bishop. It is 
alluded to in the Bishop's correspondence (1815) with his esteemed friend, 
Rev. H. H. Norris of Hackney. It is evident from the contents of the letter 
that the two had met each other on several occasions in the interval between 
the two interviews recorded by the biographer of the Bishop. In the letter, 
referred to, (5) the Bishop wrote: - 

"| have visits some times from a Brahmin who meditates a voyage to 
England. (6) He has renounced idolatry and is acquiring a knowledge of 
Christianity." . The letter is illustrative of the progress made by the Raja in 
the formulation of his views on religion. It speaks of lengthy discourses 
. between the two, lasting for two hours at a stretch, at times, on such deep 
matters as the divinity of Christ and exchange of views on the Advent Sermon 
of the Bishop and on “Thy Kingdom Come.’ (7) It also says.that Ram Mohun 
was about to form a Unitarian Society but was prevailed upon by the Bishop 
to change the nomenclature -o the “Friendly Society.’ 

The interest evinced by Ram Mohun in the study of Christian theology 
as well as the abandonment by him of the idolatrous form of worship are 
supposed in some quarters to have induced the Bishop into thinking that Ram 
Mohun could reasonably be expected to embrace the Christian faith. According 
to William Adam (formerly of the Baptist Mission and a close associate of the 
Raja) the Bishop not only invited Ram Mohun Roy to adopt Christianity but 





(5 The Life of the Right Rez. Bishop Middleton, C. W. Le Bas, Vol I, p. 178-179. 

(6) This is confirmed by Lt. Col. Fitzclarence (Lord Munster) who in his account 
of Ram Mohun Roy in his Journal of Route across India, through Egypt to England in 
^ the year 1817 and 1818 writes: ‘‘He is desirous to visit England and enter one of our 
Universities, where I should be most anxious to see him and learn his ideas of our 
country, its manners and customs". Quoted in Preface of Letters and Documents Relat- 
ing to the Life Raja Ram Mohun Roy, Vol. Y, edited by Chanda and Majumdar, p. x/i. 

(7) Cf. Letter of Mr. Vates dazed August 1816 in which he writes “When I first knew 
him (Ram Mohun Roy) he would -alk only on methaphysical subjects such as the eternity 
of matter, the nature and qualities of evidence etc., but he has lately become much 
more humble and disposed to converse about the Gospel." Qnoted in S. D. Collet’s— 
The Life and Letters of Raja Ram Mohun Roy—S.B. Samaj Hditíon 1902, p. 114. 
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even ‘expiated on the grand career which would open to him by a change of 
faith." Ram Mohun resented it and as Adam says “‘he felt as if the pure and 
unsullied integrity of his mind, his personal honour and independence, had 


' been assailed by the presentation to him of a low and unworthy motive and 


he resented it accordingly." The resentment was so great indeed that the 
Raja ‘had never afterwards visited him (8) (the Bishop). Pandit Sivnath Sashtri 
in his Pravandhavali Vol. I also refers to this incident as recorded by Adam. 


While there is no positive evidence on the date of the Raja’s last visit, it 
is important to note that nowhere in his correspondence with his numerous 
familiar and confidential friends—Ward, Watson and in particular Norris, with 
whom the Bishop loved to candidly share his thoughts, hopes and fears, does 
he make mention of any suggestion ever being made by him to the Raja that 
he should adopt the Christian faith or that it would bestow on him material 
gains and distinction or that "he would be honoured in life and lamented in 
death—honoured in England as well'as in India. . . his name would descend to 
posterity as that of the modern Apostle of India," as Adam would have us be- 
lieve. The Bishop's correspondence only shows that he was following with keen 
interest the progress of Ram Mohun's views on Christianity and that he was 
greatly impressed by the latter's deep study of the Gospel and Chrstian 
theology. In the letter written to Norris already referred to, Middleton noted : 
"At present he (Ram Mohun) has got no further than Socinianism." (9) The 
Bishop was so pleased with Ram Mohun's reactions to Christianity that in the 
same he wrote—' What will you say to me if he (Ram Mohun) and his compa- 
nions should be baptized. at the capital by myself?" But neither in this letter 
nor in any other correspondence does the Bishop refer to having ever offered 
the Raja any suggestion that he should embrace Christianity. Hiis words to 
Norris at best represent wishful thinking. 

But any hope that the Bishop might have entertained at any stage, of the 
Raja becoming a Christian was before long abandoned. In a letter dated 
August 18, 1817 written to the same Rev. H. H. Norris,- Middleton, wrote: 
“As to Ram Mohun Roy, I fear he is not and never will be even a Socinian. 
He seems, at present, to be as pure a Deist as ever breathed. He has indeed 
renounced idolatry, as forming no part of the religion of nature, but not one 
(here) supposed him near being a Christian after he had written his book ; it 
was before he was an author, and when he would talk for hours together upon 
the beauty of our religion, and the truth of the Gospel . . . . 1 see little chance 
of his being a Christian, as of my becoming a Hindoo.' (10) 

From the above it is clear that the Bishop became fully convinced of 
fundamental and irreconcilable differences between him and the Raja. The ` 





(8) William Adam—A Lecture on the Life and Labour of Rammohun Roy delivered 
in Boston, 1845. Quoted in Collet’a~The Life and Letters of Ram Mohun Roy, BS. 
Edition 1962, p. 125. 

(9) Bishop Middleton's Letter (1815) to Rev. H. I. Norris of Hackney quoted in tbe 
Life of Right Reverend Bishop Middleton by C. W. Le Bas, London 1831, Vol. I, p. 179. 

(10) Letter to Rev. H. H. Norris of Hackney, dated August 18, 1817 from Bishop 
Middleton quoted in his Life by C. W. Le Bas, Vol. I, p. 420-421. 
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foundation of the Atmiya Szbha (II) (described by the Bishop as the Friendly 
Society) was not looked upon with favour by the Bishop, as its founder seemed 
to favour Unitarianism. But that which caused the breach was the publication 
of ‘book’ referred to in the letter of August 18, 1817. Between 1815 (when the 
Bishop indulged in wishful -hinking about Rammohum adopting Christianity) 
and 1817 (when he became convinced of the utter futility of such hope), Ram 
Mohun was responsible for the publication of a number of books written either 
in Bengali or in Sanskrit. These were Vedanta Grantha (1815), Vedanta-Sara 
(1815), Kenopanisad (1816) Isopanisad (1816), Utsavananda Vidyavagiser 
Sahit Vichar (1816-17), Bhattacharyer Sahit Vichar, Kathopanisad and Man- 
dukyopanisad—the last three having made their appearance in 1817. Among 
his English works published between 1816-1817 were Translation of an abridge- 
ment to the Vedant or Resolttion of all the Veds, (1816), Translation of the Cena 
Upanisad, one of chapters of the Yajurveda 1816; A Defence of Hindoo 
Theism in reply to an attack of an advocate for Idolatry, (1817) and A Second 
Defence of The Monotheistical System of the Veds, in reply to an Apology for 
the present state of Hindu worship. Apart from the impression that Ram 
Mohun was engaged in the re-discovery of the Vedantic System considered by 
him to be most profound and irrefutable and his refusal to believe in a revealed 
religion, of these books the one which might have convinced the Bishop of the 
impossibility of Ram Mohun’s conversion, was presumbly “The Defence of 
. Hindoo Theism in Reply to an Attack of AN ADVOCATE for Idolatry or The 
Translation of an abridgement to the Vedanta or Resolution of all the Veds ; 
the most celebrated and revered work of Brahmanical Theology ; establishing 
the unity of the Supreme Being ; and that He alone is the object of propitiation 
and Worship." It could not have been either :he Precepts of Jesus, the Guide 
to Peace and Happiness extracted from the books of the New Testament, 
ascribed to Four Evangelists or AN Appeal to the Christian Public in defence 
of the Precepts of Jesus, ncne of which was published till 1820, the second 
involving the author in prolonged controversy with the Christian Missionaries 
headed by Dr. Joshua Marshman and Rev. Deocar Schmidt. From his pub- 
lications it became evident to a discerning mind that Ram Mohun’s attitude 
towards Hinduism was not one of barren criticism, that while it refused to 
subscribe to idolatrous worship, it boldly affrmed the principles enunciated 
in the Vedas. A.person with such unflinching faith in the religion as taught 
in the Vedas could not be expected to change his creed. No wonder that 
the Bishop was convinced tEat there was "little chance of his being a Chris- 
tian, as of my becoming a Hindoo.” ' 

The Editors of Collet's "The Life and Letters of Raja Ram Mohun Roy’ 
have accepted the version of Adam relating to Bishop Middleton's offer. As 
stated by them (12) "Bishop Middleton died on July 8, 1822. His overtures to 
Ram Mohun Roy would most probably take place after the Precepts of Jesus 





(11) The rules of the Sabha appeared in the Missionary Register, London 1816 
(Hditors' Note, S. D. Collet’s The Life and Lettere of Ram Mohun Roy, p. 48, B.S. 


Edition, 1962). 2 
(12) S. D. Collet—Life and Le:ters of Raja Ram Mohnn Roy—B 8. Edition, 1962, Edited 


by D. K. Biswas end P. C. Ganguli, p. 126. 
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came out, which was in the beginning of 1820. The incident occurred, 
Mr. Adam informs us, during the hot season. Mr. Adam’s statement that 
‘he never afterwards visited the Bishop’ implies that a considerable interval 
elapsed before the Bishop’s death. Hence we are safe in concluding that the 
time of the incident fell in hot season of 1820 or 1821.” (13) 

Assuming the fact of Adam's version regarding the Bishop's offer, it would 
be reasonable to suppose, as suggested by the learned editors, that the 
incident should be ascribed to the hot season of 1820, (preferably 1820 as 
indicated in the footnote). But several questions remain to be answered: 


(1) The statement of Adam is lacking in corroboration. The Bishop's 
correspondence, voluminous in itself, does not refer to any suggestion 
ever being made by him to Ram Mohun that he should embrace the 
Christian faith. 

(2 As early as August 1817 the Bishop was fully convinced that "there 
was little chance of Rammohun being a Christian as of my becoming 


a Hindoo.” 


(2) It is sigularly unlikely that the publication in 1820 of the Precepts of 
Jesus, to which the missionaries objected, as an attack on the doctrine 
of Trinity and over which a protracted controversy started, should 
have induced the Bishop to change his views about Ram Mohun as 
already communicated in his letter of August 18, 1817 and to make 
such suggestion as is ascribed to him by Adam. 


The publication of the Precepts of Jesus followed by An Appeal to the 
Christian Public raised a storm of indignant protest among the missionaries. (14) 
The Bishop's reactions find expression in a lettter addressed to Mr.. Norris 
dated September 3, 1821. Herein he praises the ability with which Ram 
Mohun has prescribed his views, ‘And certainly," wrote the Bishop, "he 
(Ram Mohun) makes out his case quite as well as Lant Carpenter (15) or 
Balsham.'' (16) He seems to have been more distressed at Adam's conversion 
to Unitarianism. In the letter under reference (17) he refers to the help 





(13) Middleton remained in Calcutta throughout and beyond the hot season of 1820. 
In January 1821 he proceeded on his visitation to Bombay and then to Ceylon where he 
Spent six weeks and returned to Calcutta after the hot season of 1821. 

(14) "The opposition that Ram Mohun Roy’s criticism of Christianity provoked was 
not confined to the Missionaries of the Baptist Mission of Serampore or the proprietor 
or proprietors of the Baptist Mission Press of Calcutta, but spread to other quarters. He 
writes in his preface to the Final Appeal “I am well aware this difference of sentiment 
has already occasioned much coolness towards me in the demenour of some whose friend- 
ship I hold dear—Preface xviii-lx, Letters and Documents of Raja Ram Mohun Roy, 
Vol. I, Edited by R. P. Chanda and J. E. Majumdar. 

(15) Lant Carpenter (1780-1840), Unitarian divine, author of Unitarianism, the Doctrine 
of the Gospel, 1809, An Hxamination of the charges made against Unitarians, 1820. 

(16) Thomas Belsham (1750-1829), Unitarian divine, author of Letters to the Bishop 
of London in Vindication of Unitarianism, 1815. 

(17) The event of Adam's expulsion from the Missionary Society following his renun- 
ciation of the doctrine of Trinity took place on March 20, 1821 cf. Bengal Past and 
Present—Article on Rev. William Adam, Vol. 8, Part II, Serial No. 16, 1014, p. 252 ff. 
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rendered to the Raja by William Adam (18) who ''in attempting the conver- 
sion of the Brahmin to the doctrine of Trinity" allowed himself "to become 
a convert to the deism of his catechumen and actually set up an Unitarian 
Chapel in Calcutta," As head of the Anglican Church he no doubt felt that 
he should meet, from the point of view of Christian theology, some of the 
issues raised by Ram Mohun which did not commend themselves to him. As 
he wrote in the same letter, "it is unquestionably my duty to take up the 
question provided I can find time for it. But a slight answer would be worse 
than nothing. It requires a volume." He did indeed start on his work, 
which death prevented him from completing. The fragments entitled "Letters 
to a learned Hindoo’ appear in the appendix of Le Bas's biography. (19) A 
persual of the same would convince that the writer's attitude was one of acho- 
lastic objectivity and it makes a dignified and rancourless presenation of the 
orthodox Christian position in regard to Divine Revelation. 

Bishop Middleton was persuaded to look upon himself as the head of the 
English Church in India and not as the Principal missionary out to seek con- 
verts-in this country. It is pertinent in thie connection to recall the words of his 
biographer. (20) ‘There is one erroneous view of the episcopal office in India, 
which needs correction even in this country, and the prevalence of which, in 
the East, was a source of constant embarrassment to Bishop Middleton. It is 
not unusual to imagine that the President of our Asiatic Chruch is chiefly to 
be regarded as a sort of head missionary ; and that his principal duty is to 
encourage and keep alive the work of conversion among the natives. To this 
view of his office Bishop Middleton firmly and justly opposed himself in the 
very outset of his administration. The primary object for which he came out 
was to govern an Established Christian Church, and he conceived that his 
situation and his authority would have undergone no essential change, even 
if the design of spreading the Gospel among the Hindoos had been abandoned 
by all parties without exception." This analysis of the Bishop's attitude and 
work as offered by one of his closest associates runs counter to and excludes 
the possibility of the Bishop having actually sought to win Ram Mohun to the 
cause of Christianity. 

The honest differences between Bishop Middleton and Rammohun 
(described by the latter as ‘difference of sentiment’) which sprang from funda- 
mental differences in religious convictions did not prevent the great Indian 
from paying high and eloquent tributes to the memory of the First Bishop on 
his death on July 8, 1822: 

“The demise on the 8th of July of a person of high rank and dignity, a 
supporter of the doctrine of the glorious Trinity, an adept in the principles 
of pure religion, the chief of the Priests of Hindostan, the greatest among the 
learned of high station, one of unequalled celebrity; Thomas Fanshaw Middle- 





(18) Middleton's Letter to Norris dated Sept. 3, 1821, quoted in the Life of Bishop 
Middleton by C. W. Le Bas, Vol.ii, p. 223. 
(19) Appendix No. 3, Portion of a Letter forming part of a volume intended for publi- 
cation and addressed to Raja Ram Mohun Roy by T. F. Middleton, Lord Bishop of 
' Calcutta, Life of Bishop Middleton—C. W. Le Bas, vol. ii, pp. 407-417. 
(20) C. W. Le Bas—The life of Rt. Revd. Bishop Middleton, vol. ii pp. 337-338. 
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ton, the Bishop of Calcutta, has excited the surprise of world. He indeed was 
possessed, in a complete degree, of the knowledge of many useful sciences, 
especially of the Greek language and learning. He zealously endeavoured 
to preserve the degrees of rank, and was devoted to the exercise of care. 
Having been relieved from the distress and anxieties of this uncertain world, 
he now reposes in the bosom of the mercy of God the Father, God the Son 
God the Holy Ghost" —'The Calcutta Journal, July 13, 1822. p. 187. (21) 

Rammohun's relation with the Bishopric did not cease either with his last 
visit with the first Bishop, referred to by Adam or with Reginald Heber who 
succeeded Middleton to the Bishop's office in 1822. The famous letter of 
December 11, 1823 addressed by Ram Mohun to Lord Amherst was sent to 
the Governor-General through Bishop Heber who was impressed by the 
writer's "good English, good sense and forcible arguments." (22) 


NISITH RANJAN RAY. 


(21) English rendering of Ram Mohun’s tribute appearing in Mirat-ul-Akhbar quoted 
in Sambadpatre Sekaler Katha, Vol. I, pp. 469-470. 

(22) Bishop Heber’s Journal entitled Narrative of a Journey throngh the Upper Pro- 
vinces of India, London 1828, Vol. II, p. 388. , 


The Rationale of the Partition of Bengal (1905) 


HAT was the genesis cf the partition of Bengal? Were administrative 

necessities the main consideration in Curzon's mind or was he impelled 
by machiavellian considerations? Was the Bengali outcry engineered by vested 
interests? Did the Indian National. Congress endeavour to make political 
capital of the partition issue? Did the partition plan become a prestige issue 
with Lord Curzon and its undoing with the Congress? The answers to these 
questions have not been free from narrow racial and national bias and the 
opposing view points have been propagated with a vehemence that has clouded 
an objective appraisal." The official records of the Government of India though , 
very useful in furnishing the details of the official case for the partition 
proposals do not give an inkling into the real motives that prompted Lord 
Curzon to push through the partition plan, force the hands of the Home 
Government and set his face against public opinion in Bengal.. The Private 
Papers of Lord Curzon and the Secretaries of State, Lord George Hamilton 
and John Brodrick give us an access to their guarded secrets and enable us to 
gauge the motivating urges behind the ostensible story of the partition of 
Bengal. Constituted as it was, the Government of India was a dual Govern- 
ment, controlled by the Secretary of State from London and administered by 
the Viceroy, as the man on the spot. In the nature of things, all schmes and . 
plans in their embryonic forra were informally discussed by the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State in their personal correspondence marked ‘Strictly Private 
and Confidential’. . After informal agreement between the Secretary of State 
and the Viceroy the schemes were embodied in formal official despatches 
(with the full knowledge of the Viceroy's Executive Council in India) and 
discussed and adopted by the India Council in London. 

J The genesis of the partition of Bengal may be traced to Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s Minute dated 16 January 1868 (1) wherein he drew attention to the 
greatly augumented demands that the outlying portions of Bengal appeared 
to make on the time and labour of those concemed with the government of 
the province. In support of his argument, Northcote referred to the Orissa 
famine of 1866 as furnishing evidence of the inadequacy of the existing system 
of government when exposed to the ordeal of a serious emergency. Among 
other methods suggested for relieving the overtasked government, he mooted 
the separation of Assam and possibly of Orissa from Bengal proper. In 1874 
Assam, including the three Bengali-speaking districts of Sylhet, Cachar and 
Goalpara, was separated from Bengal.(2) In the following two decades 





(1) Home Deptt. Public Branch, Despatch No. 10, dated 16 January, 1868. 

(2) Commenting on this transer Surendra Nath Banerjee wrote that the change was 
acquiesced in without demur because “public opinion was not then such a power, and 
the solidarity of the Bengali-speaxing people and their growing sense of unity had not 
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various proposals for detaching certain districts of Eastern Bengal and attaching 
them to Assam were made. In 1891 à conference was called to consider the 
question of the readjustment of the boundaries of existing provinces, particular- 
ly those in the North-West Frontier and North-East Frontier areas, but the 
proposals made were not carried further. In 1896, Sir W. Ward, the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam, prepared a scheme for the separation of Chittagong 
division from Bengal, a scheme which was subsequently opposed by his 
successor, Sir Henry Cotton in 1897 who described the recommendation as 
‘inadvisable and impracticable.’ 

J The question of comprehensive readjustment of the boundaries of Indian 
provinces arose out of the necessity of providing for the future of Berar which 
was acquired on perpetual lease from the Nizam in 1902.“ Curzon believed 
the time opportune for refixing the administrative boundaries of Indian 
provinces and relieving “his successors of a task similar to the present for at 
least a quarter of a century" (3) In pursuance of this objective Curzon drew 
up an exhaustive minute in June 1903 on Territorial Redistribution in India, 
part II of which dealt with Bengal) On the basis of the Viceroy's minute 
Mr. H. H. Risley, Secretary to the Government of India, addressed letters to 
the Governments of Bengal, Madras, Central Provinces and Assam containing 
proposals for reducing the territorial jurisdiction of the Lieutenant Governor 
of Bengal and effecting changes in the territories of Assam, Central Provinces, 
Madras etc. Mr. Risley listed the following three objectives behind the 
scheme. (4) 


(i) To relieve the Government of Bengal of a part of the excessive 
burden now imposed upon it and at the same time to make 
provision for the more efficient administration of some of the out- 

- 7 lying districts of the province. 

(i) To promote the development of Assam by enlarging its jurisdiction 
80 as to give it an outlet to the sea in connection with the Assam- 
Bengal Railway, and to render it possible to organise independent 
administrative services. 

(i) To unite under a single administration the scattered sections of the 
Uriya-speaking population and thereby to afford both to Madras 
and the C.P. some relief from the difficulties arising from the 
great diversity of languages spoken in their existing jurisdiction. 


The province of Bengal (5) at that time was a multi-lingual province com- 


i C e EM ED 
become so pronounced a factor in the public life of the province" (A Nation in Making 
3rd edition, p. 184). 

(3) Proceedings, Home Public Deptt. Dec. 1903 Nos, 149-60 p. 49. 

(4) Home Public letter No. 3678 dated 3 Dec., 1903. 

(5) In 1768 the Hast India Company acquired the provinces of Bengal, Bihar and 
tracts of Orissa from Mughal Emperor Shah Alam II. Orissa proper was added in 1803, 
Assam in 1824. 'The administration of Bengal was carried on by the Governor General 
in Council under the Regulating Act of 1773 and the Charter Act of 1833. The latter 
act made the Governor General of Bengal the Governor General of India and the Governor 
of Bengal and vested the executive government of Bengal in the Governor and Council 
of Fort William. Under section 69 of the Act, one of the ordinary members of the Council 
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prising Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Chota Nagpur having a human aggregation 
of 78% millions speaking besides Bengalee, Hindi, Uriya and many dialects. 
These extensive territories were in charge of the Lieutenant Governór. The 
proposals of Mr. Risley envisaged to unite all the Uriya-speaking people under 
the administration of Bengal which would mean addition of Uriya-speaking 
tracts of Sambalpur and feudatory states (to be detached from the Central 
Provinces, Ganjam and V-zagapatam Agency (to be taken from Madras) to 
Bengal which would mean an addition of nearly 4% million persons to the 
population of Bengal. To arovide administrative relief to the Lt.-Governor of 
Bengal and to give a forward impulse to Assam, it was further proposed to 
cut off the Chittagong Division and the districts of Dacca and Mymensing from 
Bengal and add them to Assam; Chota Nagpur was to be detached from 
Bengal and to be incorporazed with the Central Provinces. Thus the province 
of Bengal was to suffer a reduction in population of about 11 millions (gain in 
population 444 millions, loss in population 15/7 millions). A letter to this 
effect, detailing the various aspects of the scheme was written to Sir F. Brod- 
rick, the Secretary of State on 3rd December 1903. In January 1904 the 
government proposals were officially published. ~ 

In February 1904 Lord Curzon made an official tour of the eastern districts 
of Bengal 'ostensibly with the object of ascertaining public opinion, but really 
to overawe it.” (7 Curzon addressed public meetings at Chittagong, Dacca and 
Mymensing and also received various petitions and memorials from public 
bodies. The Bengal Govemment's letter (8) of 6 April 1904 carried further 
the idea and proposed to give to the new province the whole of Dacca and 
Chittagong divisions and tke districts of Pabna, Bogra and Rangpur forming 
the eastern half of Bengal At the same time Sir Andrew Fraser, the Lt.- 
Governor of Bengal, deprecated the transfer of any of the districts of Chota 
Nagpur to the Central Provinces, while he would accept the additions of terri- 
tory from Madras on the basis of his experience regarding Sambalpur. The 
Government of India considered the proposals of the Bengal Government and 
replied (9) that Bengal world still have a population of 62V4 millions and if 
the territories from Madras were not transferred with nearly 59/4 millions. 
This excessive population of Bengal was proposed to be reduced further by 
adding to the list of areas to be transferred to Assam, the districts of Rajshahi, 
Dinajpur, Malda and the state of Cooch-Bihar. This enlarged proposal would 
give the new provinces to be called "North Eastern Provinces" a population of 
over 3] millions, leaving old Bengal with a [ttle more than 54 millions. The 
new boundaries were proposed to be based in certain physical, linguistic and 
ethnological characteristics. In February 1905 a detailed despatch embodying 








was appointed as Deputy Governor of Bengal. In 1854 Bengal was provided with a It. 
Governor. 3 

(8) Home Deptt. Public Branch Progs No. 73 of 1903. 

(7) Banerjee, Op. Cit. p. 186. 

(8) Letters received from fhe Bengal Government, No. 2556-J dated 6 -Aprit 1904 : 
Home Public Proc, February, Noa. 155-167 pp. 135-161. s 

(9) Letter to Government o2 Bengal No. 1902 dated 13 September, 1904. Home Public 
Dept, February, 1905. Op. Cit. pp. 431-33. 
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the Government's decision was forwarded to the Secretary of State for his 
approval. Ín early June 1905 came the much-awaited approval of the Secretary 
of State. The Government Resolution of 19th July 1905 (10) contained the 
final proposals. The final plan abandoned (excepting minor adjustments) that 
portion of the original scheme which envisaged transfer of certain territories 
from Madras to Bengal and the greater part of Chota Nagpur from Bengal to 
the Central Provinces (11). On the other hand the original scheme for the 
surrender of Bengal territory to the proposed province of Assam and Eastern 
Bengal was considerably enlarged to include the whole of the Chittagong, 
Dacca and Rajshahi divisions plus the district of Malda and the hill state of 
Tipperah. These adjustments gave the new province of Assam and Eastern 
Bengal an area of 106,540 sq. miles and a population of 31 millions out of 
which 18 millions were Mohammadans and 12 millions Hindus. 

The Government case fot providing ‘administrative’ relief to the Lt.- 
Governor of Bengal was based on the increase in the population of Bengal 
which stood at 7844 million persons. Besides, the spread of education, the 
demand for more precise method of administration, the wider diffusion of the 
native press, the greater publicity to the conduct of officials—all tended to 
place a heavier strain upon the head of the government and upon all ranks 
of the subordinates. With the increase in administrative obligations, the task 
was beyond the capacity of a single individual. The overwhelming mass of 
work and want of leisure made the Lt.-Governor lean more and more on his 
secretaries’ suggestions which in turn created a feeling of antagonism between 
the local officers and the secretariat, the latter being charged with exercising 
a prejudicial influence upon the general character of the administration. Per- 
force the Lt.-Governor had to delegate authority, informally of course, to 
irresponsible subordinates to such an extent that in most of matters the source of 
authority seemed obscure. Curzon’s crusading zeal for reform would not brook 
such an anomalous state of affairs. Addressing a public meeting at Dacca, 
Curzon projected into the future when he said, “I ask you to look ahead to 
a time when the population would swell by the laws of nature to a figure 
which would produce a complete administrative breakdown and the partition 
they now decry will be forced upon Bengal in circumstances of infinitely 
greater pain and hardship than any that are now in contemplation. (12)’ 

Mr. James Bourdillon, Acting Lt.-Governor of Bengal (1903-4) disputed the 
Viceroy's view that the work of administration was beyond the capacity of a 
single individual. He wrote to Curzon, "To an officer who has been trained 
in the province, the administration of it does not seem an insuperable task, 
though the work is heavy and responsible, we are proud of the burden and 


(10) Home Public Dept. Resolution No, 2491. 

(11) Sambalpur district (with the exception of Chandarpur and Padampur estates and 
Phuljhar Zamindari) and five Uriya speaking states of Patna, Kalahandi, Sonpur, Bamra 
and Rairakhol were transferred from the Central Provinces to Orissa division of Bengal. 
Further, five native states of Jashpur, Sarguja, Udaipur, Korea and Chang Bhakhar 
attached to Chota Nagpur division and all Hindi-speaking were transferred from Bengal 
io the Central Provinces. 

(12) Curzon's address at Dacca, 18 February 1904, Home Dept. proceedings, Dec. 
1903, pp. 499. 
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the importance and magnitude of our province and do not shrink from the 
labour." (13) Further, the improvement.in the means of communications and 
transport, the provision of telegraphs and the railways considerably lightened 
the work of the Lt.-Governor, for he could travel the distance in a few hours 
which formerly took three or four days. 

Perhaps, the case for affording early and ‘substantial relief to the Lt.- 
Governor of Bengal was admitted on all hands. What form was this relief to 
take? There was the mature opinion of the Bengali leaders submitted in a 
memorial drafted in the Calcutta public meeting of 18 March 1904 that the 
Lt.-Governorship should be converted into a Governorship with.an Executive 
Council on the model of Madras and Bombay. lt was contended that if 
Madras had a Governor and an Executive Council with a population of 38 
millions and Bombay with a population of 18% millions, why not Bengal? 
As early as December 1867 Sir Bartle Frere had put forth such a proposal 
which was supported by S:r William Grey, then Lt.-Governor of Bengal and 
Sir Henry Maine. Sir John Lawrence had disagreed. Curzon and members 
of his Council opposed the scheme as ‘unsuited to the circumstances of Bengal’ 
and a ‘retrograde measure’. Curzon's objections to providing a Governorship 
and Executive Council to Bengal were: 


(i) The existence of the Executive Council at Madras and Bombay was 
not for promoting the despatch of business by subdividing work, 
but for the guidance and for keeping from error a Governor 
appointed as & rule from the public life of England and wholly 
ignorant at the start of the conditions of Indian administration. 

(ii) That in the case of a Lt.-Governor who has knowledge of Indian 
_affairs—it being considered impossible for Bengal to be properly 
administered ky a Governor who has not—the association of a 
Council with the Lt.-Governor would lead to constant discussions, 
if he were able to ouverrule his colleagues, and to impotence 
and stagnation if he were not. 

(iii) That the existence in Bengal of an Executive Council might be 
positively prejudicial to the authority of the Supreme Government 
and antagonisrx thus created would be specially mischievous in 
ix the event of the organisation of public opinion, whether 
European or Native, in the city of Calcutta, in support of the local 
Council. (14) ” 


Behind all these arguments lay Curzon's inherent conviction that one man's 
government was better than government by a triumvirate. To the Secretary 
of State, Curzon wrote in a private letter: “‘Government by one man is 
infinitely better than' Government by three men, if it can be so managed. 
What we want in India is personal knowledge of localities and personal touch 
with the people. This can only be gained by the familiarity of the heads of 
the administration with the places and people under his charge. With a 


(13) Curzon’s Private collections : Letters received by the Viceroy, dated 21 June, 1903. 
(14) Curzon's official despatch to John Brodrick 2 Feb. 1905, No. 3 of 1005. 
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triumvirate as a ruling power this is quite impossible, and Bombay and Madras 
are both, in my view, illustrations that the weak points are in excess of the 
merits of the system." (15) A keen student of history, Curzon could testify 
that the most efficient governments in India had been those of Lt.-Governors 
or heads of administrations without a council and that where such men as 
Sir Thomas Munro, Sir John Malcolm and Lord Elphinstone had attained 
success with Executive Councils in Madras or Bombay, it bad only been 
achieved by them despite and not in consequence of those conditions. (16) 
Sir Andrew Fraser, a staunch supporter of Curzonian policies, even made the 
preposterous suggestion that the separation of Sind from Bombay should be 
taken as the right opportunity to reduce Bombay to a Lieutenant-Governorship 
like that of Bengal. (17) 

- An alternative proposal for relieving the overworked Government of 
Bengal was the transfer of Orissa to the Central Provinces and conversion of 
that province with a Lt.-Governorship, Curzon ruled out this scheme. 

Still another alternative proposal was for the formation of a chief Com- 
missionership of Patna Division, Hindi-speaking districts of Chota Nagpur, 
Benares Division of the United Provinces and states of Monghyr and Bhagal- 
pur. This proposal was set aside on the grounds that the proposed set-up 
would suffer from the same defects from which the Assam Commissionership 
suffered. i z i 

The Secretary of State and the India Council strongly supported the plan 
for creating a Commissionership of Orissa and Chota Nagpur and thus provid- 
ing administrative relief to the Lt.-Governor of Bengal. As late 12 May 1905 
the Secretary of State sent a telegram to the Viceroy: “The present view of 
the ‘pundits’ here is that a good deal might be done by establishing Commis- 
sionerships like those in Sind and avoiding so drastic a measure. (18) Again 
on 26 May 1905 another telegram was sent conveying that "the Commissioner- 
ship idea had seized upon the men of experience here who are considering 
your deapatch. Their anxiety was that you should thoroughly consider whether 
such a course wag not possible before making up your mind to face the amount 
of feeling which attends the partition as you propose it." (19) Curzon, how- 
ever, rejected the Commissionership proposal ‘as absolutely impracticable’ and 
opposed by the Lt.-Governor and the Civil Service. i 

If Curzon refused to accept all proposals but that of the partition of Bengal 
even in teeth of public opposition, he had his own strong convictions for doing 
so. The interests ‘of the Civil Service and Assam lay in decimating Bengal. 
Curzon emphasised the need for development of Assam and making it a 
vigorous and self-contained administration in the North East Frontier of India. 
Curzon's recorded minute of 1903 referred to Assam's contracted area, its lack 
of commercial outlet, its alien services and unhealthy predominance in its life ` 
and administration of a single industrial interest depending in the main upon 





(15) Private letter to the Secretary .of State dated 28 Jan., 1904. 

(16) Curzon's Dacca Address, Op.. Cit.. P. 501, 

(17) Private letters received by the Viceroy, dated 15 December, 1902. 

(18) Private telegram from Secretary of State to Curzon dated 12 May, 1905. 
(19) Private telegram from Secretary of State to Curzon dated 26 May, 1905. 
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imported labour. “The Province," argued Curzon "requires a strong lift for- , 
ward in all directions, It requires a maritime outlet in order to develop its 
industries in tea, oil and coal, . . I hold most strongly to the view that the 
tea-planting industry of Assam, which dominates the entire districts where it 
has established itself, and which is rapidly developing a state of relations 
between the employers and the coolies that is fraught with serious danger to 
the public interest—should be reduced to its proper place and perspecitve in 
the administration of Bengal, just as it has already been in Bihar and 
Bengal.” (20) It was strongly believed in official circles in India that any 
scheme that involved the maintenance of the territorial limits of Bengal would 
provide a permanent obstacle to the further development of Assam. “Even 
if", wrote Curzon to the Secretary of State in February 1905, "the disadvan- 
tages of retaining the boundaries of Bengal as they at present stand and of 
establishing a Council for its administration were fer less patent than we have 
shown them to be, the permanent injury that the change would inflict upon 
Assam by crystallising existing conditions, would in our opinion afford a con- 
clusive reason for setting aside the proposal.'" (21) 

The interest of the Civil Service also lay in developing Assam and extend- 
ing its boundaries. Assam had no cadre of its own and drew civil servants 
from Bengal and sometimes from U.P. Since high appointments in Assam 
offered very little prospects for promotion, high officials usually reverted to 
their own provinces, Mr. Risley noted, “A province that can only offer the 
prize of one commissionership that is remote in locality and backward in 
development and organisation will not attract the highest type of civilians to 
its employ. .. With a service recruited as at present and confined within the 
present limits, Assam will find extremely difficult in attaining the level of a 
really efficient administration." (22 Mr. J. B. Fuller, Chief Commissioner 
of Assam (later first Lt.-Governor of the newly-created province of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam) wrote to Curzon that during his tenure in the province, Assam 
had received four officers from Bengal—one a firebrand with no pretensions 
to being a gentleman, the second a French Eurasian from Madras, the third 
an invalid who never moved from his buangalow. Assam, Fuller submitted, was 
too small to be able to afford meny incapables. (23) The newly-constituted 
province of Eastern Bengal and Assam was to have five commissionerships in 
place of the earlier one. Thus the bureaucracy's supreme interest in the parti- 
tion of Bengal lay in the creation of a bigger province of Assam and Eastern 
Bengal which could have a self-contained Civil Service of its own offering 
bright prospects of promotion for them. 

The consideration’ uppermost in Curzon's mind and shared by some 
of his colleagues was political and machiavellian. Curzon aimed at under- 
mining the solidarity of the Bengalis and lessening the political influence of 
Calcutta in Indian affairs. In his minute on Territorial Redistribution of India 





. (20) Curzon Minute dated 1 June, 1903, op. cit. para 40. 
(21) Official despatch to Secretary of State dated 2 February, 1905 op. cit. 
(22) H. H. Risley Home Secretary to Government of India to Government of Bengal, 
Letter No. 3678 dated 3 December 1903, para 19. 
(23) J. B. Fuller's Private letter to Curzon, 5 April, T904. 
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dated ! June 1903 which really formed the basis of the partition proposals, 
' Curzon particularly mentioned the arguments of Sir Andrew Fraser (whose 
name was widely mentioned aa the new Lt.-Governor of Bengal) that consi- 
derable advantage would ensure from severing Eastern Districts of Bengal 
which were a hot-bet of the purely Bengali movement, unfriendly if not sedi- 
tious in character and dominating the whole tone of Bengal administration. (24) 
In February, 1904 Curzon opened his heart to the Secretary of State when 
he wrote ‘The Bengalis who like to think themselves a nation, and who dream 
of a future when the English will have been turned out and a Bengali Babu 
will be installed in Government House Calcutta, of course bitterly resent any 
disruption that will be likely to interfere with the realization of this dream. 
If we are weak enough to yield'to their clamour now, we shall not be able to 
dismember or reduce Bengal again ; and you will be cementing and solidifying 
on the eastern flank of India a force already formidable and certain to be a 
source of increasing trouble in future." (25) In a further despatch of February 
1905 to the Secretary of State, Curzon attributed the opposition to the scheme 
mainly to the outcry of the Congress party inspired by political motives and J 
directed to a political end”. "Calcutta," wrote Curzon, ‘‘is the centre from 
which the Congress party is manipulated throughout the whole of Bengal and 
indeed the whole of India. Its best wire-pullers and its most frothy orators 
all reside here. The perfection of their machinery and the tyranny which it 
enable them to exercise, are truly remarkable. They dominate public opinion 
in Calcutta, they affect the High Court ; they frighten the Local Government ; 
ahd they are sometimes not without serious influence upon the Government 
of India. The whole of their activity is directed to creating any agency so 
powerful that they may one day be able to force a weak government to give 
them what they desire.” (26) 

To dethrone Calcutta from its place as the centre of successful intrigue 
and to weaken the influence of the lawyer class there, Curzon wanted to set y 
up new independent centres of activity and influence. Rejecting the Secretary 
of State's proposal for a separate commissionership of Bihar, Curzon observed 
that the proposal if accepted "would tend still further to consolidate the 
influence of Calcutta over the Bengali-speaking population. This would be 
an unhealthy rather than a healthy symptom. The true ideal, in our view, is 
to create wholesome centres of provincial opinion, rather than to strengthen 
the predominance of those political organisations in the capital which already 
use this power in a manner that can only be described as tyrannical.” (27) The 
Government believed that the Territorial Redistribution scheme would in 
course of time create such centres among the Mohammadans at Dacca, among 
the natives of Bihar at Patna, among the Uriyas at Cuttack and thus leave it 
"no longer possible for a smell knot of persons at Calcutta to manipulate or 





(24) Curzon's Minute, op. cit., para 47. 

(25) Curzon's correspondence with Secretary of State, Private letters, dated 17 February, 
1804. 
(26) Confidential and Private letter of Curzon to the Secretary of State, dated 2 Feb., 
1908. 
(27) Totd., para 22. 
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manufacture public opinion tbroughout the whole of Bengal and for universal 
consumption.” 

Another weapon in Curzon’s armoury aimed at Bengali solidarity was his 
plan to draw a wedge between Bengali Hindus and Bengali Muslims. The 
newly-created province of Eastern Bengal and Assam was to be a Muslim 
majority province. During his tour of Eastern Bengal Curzon adequately 
stressed this aspect. Addressing a public meeting at Dacca he. traced .the 
history of the city and lamented its gradual downfall. He commended his 
partition proposals on the ground that these would make Dacca the capital 
of a new administration, give the people of the area a preponderant voice in 
the province and "invest the Mohammadans in Eastern Bengal with a unity 
which they have not enjoyed since the days of the old Mussulam Viceroys and 

gs." (28) Surendra Nath Banerjee rightly observed that the partition plan 
was fatal to the close union between Hindus and Muslims upon which largely 
depended the prospects.of Indian advancement. (2€); 

“The true criterion of territorial redistribution should be sought not in race 
but in language” noted Curzon in his famous minute on Territorial Redis- 
tribution in India. (30) It was in pursuance of this principle that it was proposed - 
to unite all the Uriya-speaking people of Bengal, Sembalpur (then in the C.P.) 
Ganjam district and Vizgapatnam Agency Tracts (then in Madras) under the 
administration of the Lt.-Governor of Bengal. This principle of language as 
the basis of territorial adjustment was not applied in case of the Bengalis. 
During his tour of the Eastern districts of Bengal, Curzon saw the streets of 
Dacca placarded with mottoes containing the words ‘‘Pray do not sever 
Bengalis,” "Do not divide us," "Do not flout history and nationality." Curzon. 
disregarded all such protests. His tour only demonstrated to him the solidari 
of the Denga gali people and convinced him o e necessity o Turm at its base. 





in the > larger interest of the future of the British empire ereafter the parti- 
tion acheme was e ent larg ged | and 3 rushed through i in the -r of opposition from 
all qua irte 3. 


Sentiment, undoubtedly, played a great part with the Bengalis in this oppo- 
sition to the partition proposals. But the Curzonian blow at the position of 
Bengali Hindus was unduly severe. In Bengal prcper, the Bengali-speaking 
people were to be in a minority, 17 millions out of 54 millions the rest of 37 
millions to be chiefly Hindi and Uriya-speaking. In the newly created province 
of Eastern Bengal and Assam, the Hindus were to be in a minority (12 million 
Hindus against 18 million Muslims). 

With the Government of Lord Curzon, the partition proposal -became a 
prestige issue. As the Bengali opposition became more and more vocal, the 
Viceroy’s attitude hardened and became adamant. George’ Hamilton who 
had been Secretary of State for India during 1894-1903 described the partition 
proposals" a duplication of administrative machinery." (31) John Brodrick, 
then Secretary of State doubted the wisdom of Curzonian policies, while the 


(28) Curzon’s Dacca Address, February 1004, op. cit., p. 507. 
(29) Banerjee, op. cit., p. 188. 

(30) Minute dated 1 June, 1903, op. cit., para 34. 

(31) Parliamentary Debates on Indian Affairs 1906, p. 27. 
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Indian Council opposed the: partition proposals. Sir Charles Lyall strongly 
favoured the commissionership proposal while Lee Warner, another member 
of the India Council, described Curzon "a terrible autocrat, the Government 
of India in his times a one man Government, members of the Viceroy's Council 
as nonentities and the existing autocracy as highly dangerous and unconstitu- 
tional.” (32) Disregarding the Secrétary of State's pleadings for the commis- 
sionship plan, Curzon wired back, “I think that the originators of such a plan 
can hardly be aware of the impetus that would be.given by its acceptance to 
the disloyal Bengali movement, or of the discredit that would accrue to the. 
Government’ of India." (33) In a personal letter to Curzon, Andrew Fraser, 
pleaded the expedition of the partition plan, for the longer the settlement was 
delayed the worse. (24) In, August 1905 Frazer further urzon "If thi 
agitation causes the postponement or modification (not to speak of rescission), 
of the partition orders, | venture to say that the result would be regarded as 
unspeakably deplorable. We shall never want for similar agitation in respect 
of any measure, however insignificant and however beneficient, if the Congress 
people of the lower type think thy can score by it." (35) 

Behind Curzon's obduracy lay his conviction in his indispensability. Con- 
vinced of his superior talente, Curzon wanted to leave the stamp of his genius 
and personality on all administrative matters and to generate trends in [ndian 
politics that should serve as sentinels for future viceroys. Curzon held a very 
low opinion of his predecessors when he referred to the "picturesque vacilla- 
tion of Lord Dufferin”, described Lansdowne as "a failure generally" and 
dubbed Lord Elgin as "the most bureaucratic Governor-General that ever held 
office”. To the Secretary of State, Curzon wrote, "Unless my successor be 
a man of considerable strength of will, there will no doubt be a sharp reaction 
and tendency to fall back into the old grooves.... The best thing that I can 
do for the future is to ground my reforms so firmly that even the most unlike 
and opposite of my successors may not be able entirely to disturb them’’. (36) In 
another letter he penned, "Even with very extensive knowledge of all these 
matters the work is breaking me down and with a Viceroy who is not similarly 
placed it will either come to a standstill or you will find the Government of 
India committing a series of blunders’’. (37) Convinced that the solidari 
of the Bengalis must be undermined, now or never and confident that he alone |. 

uld do that on ed aside all opposition in India, disregarded wiser. 
counsels at home and pushed through his plan for the ition of Bengal. 

Ín conclusion it may be said that the proposal of the Territorial Redistri- 

(32) Burnes's Frivate letter to Curzon, dated 4 Angust, 1905. 

. (83) Curzon's private telegram to the Secretary of State, 1 June, 1905. 

(34) Andrew Fraser, was a very strong advocate, rather a co-architect with Curzon of 
the partition plan. Curzon referred to his own unpopularity with the Bengalis thus “In 
face of the chief offender you seem to have got off very lightly about partition. But had 
the whole correspondence been published which the Secretary of State proposed to do, 
I expect that you would have been crucified at my side.” (Private letter to A. Frazer, 
24 July, 1905). 

(35) Fraser's Private letter to Curzon, dated 10 August, 1905. 


(38) Personal letter to George Hamilton, 21 May, 1902. 
(37) Personal letter to George Hamilton, 11 December, 1902. 
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bution of Bengal originated from administrative necessities, but became an 
issue for the development of Assam and self-advancement of the civil services. 
It assumed a political colour when Curzon revised and enlarged the partition 
proposals with a view to undermining the growing solidarity of the Bengalis 
‘and lessening the influence of Calcutta in Indian affairs.. The more the Indian 
National Congress opposed the partition plan, the more Curzon upheld it: 
Curzon wrote to the Secretary of State that "the best guarantee of the 
political advantage of his proposal was its dislike by the Congress party.” (38) 
If to the Bengalis the partition plan seemed to disrupt their historic, social and 
linguistic ties and undermine their intellectual, social and material progress, 
with Curzon the plan became a prestige issue. The pulls in different directions 
created a grave political crisis the consequnces of which were forseen by 
neither party. i 

[Curzon wrote to Andrew Frazer—Mss. Eur. F. 111/211—"Had the whole 
correspondence been published you would have been crucified at my side” 


Ed. Bengal Past and Present. | 
B. L. GROVER. 


(88) Curzon's Private letter to John Brodrick, 2 February, 1905, 


J. 8. Gunningia and his British predecessors 
| on the Sikhs. 


"THE author has written in an anti-English spirit more. as a Sikh than a 
Christian more as a Punjabee than an Englishman’. Sir Henry Lawrence 
wrote in an unfinished article on J. D. Cunningham's A History of The Sikhs 
(1849) which was published some months before the Sikh kingdom was annexed 
to British India.(1) Cunningham's sympathy with the Sikhs was also evident to 
critics more friendly than Sir Henry Lawrence. The Times noted that his heart 
was with the Sikhs throughout the work.(2) The, Calcutta Review remarked 
that he had written history 'for the most part as a Sikh historian would write 
it." (3) - - à ? 
The historian’s qualities were as impressive as his 'caprice of writing as 
a Sikh.” (4) The Athenaeum admired his ‘scrupulous care of a man of science’ 
and his exact knowledge. (5) The Times appreciated the ‘fulness of detail’ in 
the History of the Sikhs as well as the comprehensive knowledge its author 
possessed of the subject. (6) J. W. Kaye, though he deplored the misdirection 
of his ‘plain-speaking’ in discussing British policy towards the Sikhs, did not 
doubt his sincerity, and admired his researches. (7) | 
Indeed, as Kaye pointed out, J. D. Cunningham had consulted many un- 
published sources of Sikh history besides a careful study of every published 
work. (8). He professed to introduce the Sikhs to the British nation by tracing 
*their early history and then, to elucidate the Anglo-Sikh, partly also the Anglo- 
Afghan, relations in their bearing on Sikh history during the early nineteenth 
_ century. (9) Indeed, he describes the peoples and countries under Sikh rule 
or influence ; discusses ancient Indian religions and ‘modern’ reforms ta eluci- 
date the origin of Sikhism ; gives the history of Sikh Gurus between A.D. 1529 
and 1716 to mark 'the modification of Sikhism' ; underlines the years between 
A.D. 1716 and 1764 as ‘the period of Sikh independence ; describes the jins- 





(1) Eur, Mss. F. 85 (44)J—Henry Lawrence Collection, in the India Office. 

(2) 6 April, 1849, p. 7. 

(3) Vol. XI, No.. XXII, p. 523, 

(4) ibid., p. 527, m. s 

(5) March 24, 1849 (No. 1117) p. 293. 

(6) 6 April, 1849, p. 7." 

(7 The Calcutta Review,-Vol, XI, No. XXII, pp. 523-24. . For Kaye’s authorship of 
the review, Eur, Mss, F. 85 (44). 4 

(8) He made a considerable use of Punjabi and Persian sources and his footnotes 
reveal his familiarity with almost oll the relevant- works of historians and Orientalists 
es well as with travels, journals and periodical articles. 

(9) A History of the Stkhs (1853), preface. 
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titution of ‘theocratic confedérate feudalism’; describes Ranjit Singh’s rise 
to power until his alliance with the English in A.D. 1809 ; and then, his career 
of conquest until his death in A.D. 1839 ; gives a separate chapter to Ranjit 
Singh’s successors ; and lastly, he deals with the Anglo-Sikh war. Thus, with 
almost an equal interest in all its phases, he produced a comprehensive his- 


tory of the Sikhs from their crigins to their war with the English in 1845-46. 


Cunningham's A History of the Sikhs has remained a standard work on 
Sikh history for over a hundred years. In 1918, when H. L. O. Garrett 
' published its sixth edition, he recognised the ‘meticulous care’ with which the 
work had been written and appreciated ‘the Ereadth and variety of the author's 
study’. (10) However, Garrett remarked on. Cunningham's partiality for the 
Sikhs which ‘causes many of his statements to be viewed with suspicion. (11) 


^ Cunningham's chapter on the Anglo-Sikh war has proved to be the most 
controversial of all in the History of the Sikhs. He blamed the English for 
bringing about the war with the Sikhs, praisec the conduct of the Sikh soldiery, 
and condemned the treachery of Sikh Genere&s and Ministers ; he thus reduced ` 
the success of British arms to an ill-calculated campaign against a leaderless 
army. Furthermore, he severely criticised many of the actions of the British 
Indian government and its servants, bringing Lord Hardinge’s policy towards 
the Sikhs into disrepute. In his turn, Cunningham was criticised by Lord 
Hardinge through his favourites ; and in this process a different version of the 
first Anglo-Sikh war was presented which was upheld by Cunningham’s later 
critics just as his own version was accepted by his admirers. (12) 
Cunningham's treatment of the Anglo-Sih war was partly influenced by 
his personal feelings towards’ Lord Hardinge and his favourites. In this 
connection’ Hardinge’s own remark on the History of the Sikhs is very reveal- 
ing: ‘The book justifies the step I took in pitchforking our friend to Bhopal. 
It proves his Sikh partialities—and he has not forgotten that I had sent him to 
another agency’. (13) Henry Lawrence, in his manuscript note on the History 
of the Sikhs, refers to Cunningham's feeling of ‘a martyr’ and to his sharp 
disagreements with Major Broadfoot. (14) Cunningham’s personal attitude 
toward the men supposed to be responsible for British policy towards the 
Sikhs was anything but friendly and his resentment against Hardinge and 
Broadfoot is reflected in the zhapter of the History of the Sikhs. (15) 
However, Cunningham was ‘criticised at that time not merely for being 
‘the apologist of the Sikhs’ ir. their war with the English but also for treating 
their religion with sympathy and appreciation. He was almost a follower of 
- Govind, said Kaye ; ‘almost is the Granth his gospel.’ (16) Henry Lawrence 


(10) ‘Introduction’, vii. 

(11) loc, cit. 

(12) As an example of a hostile critic, Griffin, L. H. The Rajas of the Punjab (1810), 
preface, iiiv; for a spirited vindication of Cunringham’s version, see for example, 
Malleson, G. B. The Decisive Battles Of India (188), preface, xvi-xx. 

(13) Hardinge to Henry Lawrence, Eur. Mss. F. 85 (44). 

(14) Ms. note, ibid. 

(15) See, for example, pp. 295-97. 

(16) The Calcutta Review, Vol. XI, No. XXII, p. 541. 
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too thought of Cunningham's treatment of Sikhism as reprehensible. (17) The 
editor of the Calcutta Review lamented that Cunningham's abilities had been 
wasted for a contemptible purpose, since he had preferred ‘the Sikh cause 
and the Sikh Religion to his own’. (18) It was all the more lamentable that 
‘Captain Cunningham seems to do so merely from . . . affectation of 
singularity.” (I9) . i 

J: D. Cunninghum was singular among his contemporaries not so much 
in writing with an eye on the practical politics of British India as in treating 
the Sikh religion with an attitude of extreme catholicity. Perhaps these two 
aspects of his work were not unrelated. To understand his position in the 
history of British historical writing on the Sikhs, it is necessary to review, how- 
ever briefly, the work of his predecessors. 

The Sikhs-had first attracted the attention of the British Indian government 
in the late eighteenth century. Warren Hastings, aware of their increasing 
importance in the politics of northern India, had deputed Major Browne. to 
collect information on them. Browne's tract on Sikh ‘origin and progress’ was 
later printed by order of the East India Directors. (20) George Forster, travell- 
ing through northern India: in 1783, combined his personal observation with 
‘large historical tracts of the Sicques' supplied by Colonel Polier and devoted 
more than forty pages of his Journey from Bengal to England to the Sikhs. (21) 
Forster noted that the Sikhs had raised a solid religious structure and he 
expected that some ‘capable leader would mould them into a solid political 
power. William Francklin, in his History of the Reign of Shah Aulum (1798), 
was aware of their importance fór British Indian politics ; he was inclined to 
think however that they could not becomé a menace for the East India Com- 
pany’ s»allies, because they were incapable of uniting their forces. (22) 

British interest in the Sikhs, though, politically inspired, did not remain 
confined to Sikh politics. Already, in 1788 Charles Wilkin's ‘Observations on 
Seeks and their College’ had been published in the Asiatick Researches. (23) 
His interest was chiefly in ‘the tenets of their philosophy’. though he formed 
his view only from his conversation with the Sikh bha’ is at Patna. (24) John 
Malcolm, who was with the British army in the Punjab in 1805, started collect- 
ing material for a detailed history of the Sikhs but lack of leisure forced him 
to produce only a ‘short and hasty sketch’. (25) His justification for its publi- 
cation was its usefulness ‘at a moment when every information, regarding the 





(17) Henry Lawrence had seüt a copy of Cunningham's work to a missionary at 
Calcutta for a criticism of his treatment of the Sikh religion. He found that ‘the author 
everywhere exhibits sentiments which are worthy only of reprobation’. Eur. Mss. F. 

85 (44). 

(18) The editor to Henry Lawrence, ibid. 

(19) foc, cit, 

(20) Browne, J. India Tracts (1788),. preface. 

(21) London (1798), Vol. I, pp. 253-08. 


(22) pp. 71-78. 
(23) Calcutta (1788), Vol. I, pp. 288-94. 
(24) iùd., p. 288. 


(25) Asiatick Researches (Calcutta, 1810), Vol. XI, p. 198. 
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Sikhs, is of importance." (26) Indeed, Malcolm emphasized the practical 
advantage of knowing the manrers, customs and religion as well as the history 
of a people. For Malcolm, the most ‘curious and important’ aspect of the 
Sikhs was their religion. (27) 

Malcolm's Sketch of the Sikhs (1812) remained the chief source of informa- 
tion on the religion and the early history of the Sikhs until the publication of 
Cunningham’s work. Malcolm was able to use the Adi:'Granth, the Vachittra 
Natak, the Bhagat Mala and the Giyan Ratnavalr through an English translation 
of their ‘essential parts’ by Dr. Leyden and with the help of a Nirmala Sikh 
at Calcutta. (28) For Malcolm, as for most o? his contemporaries, Sikhism 
was ‘a creed of pure deism, grounded on the most sublime general truths’ 
but blended with ‘the absurdities’ of Hindu mythology and ‘the fables’ of 
Muhammadan superstition. (29) Nanak was rather a reformer than a subverter 
of Hinduism ; his desire was to reconcile it to Islam. (30) While Nanak had 
preached philanthropy and benevolence in a peaceful manner, Govind made 
the pursuit of arms a religious duty for his folowers admitted from all the 
castes ; he inspired them with a spirit of hostility towards the Muslims as much 
as with a spirit of equality amcng themselves. :31) 

Malcolm’s view of the religion and history of the Sikhs informed his 
practical conclusions. Govind had given a new orientation to Sikh history. 
In the latter half of the eighteenth century, the Sikhs formed a ‘federative 
republic’, a theocracy governed through the Gurmata ‘or great national 
council’. (32) Malcolm concluded that ‘the spirit 5f equality,’ the vital principle 
of the Khalsa, was most likely to keep the Sikh institutions intact and Sikh 
theocracy was ‘a very serious obstacle, if not en insuperable barrier, to the 
designs of any of their chiefa to establish an absolute power over the whole 
nation.’ (33) Malcolm had come to this conclusi-n just when Ranjit Singh had 
started subjugating his rivals in the Punjab. 

H. T. Prinsep’s Origin of the Sikh Power in the Punjab and the Political 
Life of Maharaja Runjeet Singh (1834) recognized the Sikh ruler's achievement 
within twenty years of Malcolm's Sketch. -The growth of the Sikh power and 
the geographical position of the Sikh territories had given the Sikhs a new 
importance in the eyes of the British Indian government. (34) Indeed, Lord 
William Bentinck had advised tke Political Agents at Ambala and Ludhiana 
to collect material information on Ranjit Singh's political career and Prinsep 
used the material collected thrcugh their perscnal observation and inquiry 
supplemented by Persian sources. (35) 

Prinsep's Origin of the Sikk Power complemented Malcolm's work on 
DP DAL NGREE A UENADD ICD POSER NM eae a eee cage 

(26) loc, cit. 

(27) ibid., p. 266. 

(28) ibid., pp. 197-98. 

(20) A Sketch of the Sikhs (1812), p. 144. 

(30) ibid., pp. 145, 147. 

(31) ibid., pp. 148,174-79, 192. 

(32) tbid., pp. 114, 115. 

(33) ibid., pp. 195-97. 

(34) Prinsep, H. T. Origin of ihe Sikh Power (1834), preface. 

(35) ibid., vi, p. 21 passim. 
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the Sikhs. Their early history, he said, was ‘pretty generally known’: his 
object was to trace their history only from the time of Nadir Shah's invasion 
of India to the present when Ranjit Singh had come to possess ‘a vigour of 
authority unknown to any other part of India, not subject to the dominion of 
Europeans.’ Though he paid more attention than Malcolm to the ‘Sikh Asso- 
ciations’ or misals, Prinsep was not interested in all their ‘petty squabbles’ (36) 
His main concern was with the family of Ranjit Singh. He devoted seven 
of his eleven chapters to the details of Ranjit Singh’s rise to power and of his 
relations with the English until A.D. 1831. In a separate chapter, he discussed 
Ranjit Singh's character, his policies, the state of his revenues and the strength 
of his army. In his ‘general observations’, Prinsep concluded that, after Ranjit 
Singh's death, there was little chance of a stable government in the Punjab, 
for the: Sikh kingdom had been created and maintained under favourable 
circumstances by an exceptionally astute. individual. (37) 

During the ten years after Ranjit Singh's death, British interest in the 
Sikhs, as the volume of relevant journals, travels, pamphlets, periodical articles, 
memoirs, gazetteers and historical works indicates, was greater than ever. (38) 
British political interest in the countries on the north-west of India had increased 
already before Ranjit Singh died in A.D. 1839; the geographical position of 
the Sikh kingdom, the instability of government at Lahore, the Anglo-Sikh war 
and the general problems of determining the British Indian frontier in the 
north-west kept the Sikhs in the centre of British Indian politics until 1849 
when their truncated kingdom was annexed to the British empire. 

The writers of this decade were aware of the importance of their work 
for British Indian politics even when they did not set out deliberately to 
influence the course of British policies. The publication of W. G. Osborne's 
journal as The Court and Camp of Ranjit Singh (1840), for example, was 
justified by the ‘excited state of the countries on the north-west of India where 
the Sikhs held a 'peculiar position.' (29) The East India Directors aided the 
publication of Edward Thornton's A Gazetteer of the Countries adjacent to 
India on the North-West (1844) because the subject had acquired ‘a new and 
extraordinary interest'. (40) Similarly, an English translation of Baron Charles 
Hugel's travels was expected to throw light on ‘the proper line of policy to 
be pursued by the Government of India, in relation to the Punjab.’ (41) 
Steinbach attempted to provide 'the fullest information' on the Sikhs and their 





(36) ibid., pp. 2, 21-37, 38. ; 
(37) ibid., pp. 38-49, 50-177, 183. ^ 
ee, for example, The Calcutta Review, Vol. I, No. II, pp. 449-507; No. III, 

pp. 153-208. Vol. II, No. IV, pp. 469-535. Vol. IIT, No. VI, ‘Notices’, i-vi, xiv-xxii. 
Vol. V, No. X, pp. 48-72; ‘Notices’, viii-xxii. Vol. VI, No. XI, pp. 241-304. Vol. IX, 
No. XVIII pp. 51124. Vol. X, No. XIX, pp. 1-21. The Quarterly Review, Vol. 
LXXVII, No. CLV, pp. 175-215. The Edinburgh Review, Vol. LXXXIX, pp. 184-221. 
Masson, C. Narratives of Various Journeys (1842). Lawrence, H. M. L. Adventures of 
an Officer in the Punjab (1846). Caulfield, The Punjab and (he. Indian Army (1846). 
Wade, C. M. History of the Campaigns on the Sutlej (1846). Smith, R B. Agricultural 
Resources of the Punjab (1849). Briggs, What are we to do with ihe Punjab? (1849). 

(39) preface. 

(40) preface. 

(41) Jarvis, T. B. (ED.) Travels im Kashmir and Punjab (1845), preface, iii, 
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country for ‘the probable future posseasors of this interesting region’ because 
‘a rupture with the present rulers’ of the Punja> was inevitable. (42) 

Three compilations of Sikh history appeared soon after the first Anglo- 
Sikh war. D'Rozario & Co. at Calcutta published extracts from Malcolm's 
Sketch and Steinbach’s The Punjaub as The History of the Sikhs (1846) with 
an imposing subtitle. (43) Allen & Co. at London employed T. H. Thornton 
on a complete and revised edition of Prinsep's work called forth by the ‘recent’ 
events in the Punjab.’ (44) The second volume of his History of the Punjab, 
and of the rise, progress and present condition of the Sect and Nation of the 
Sikhs (1846) was devoted to the campaign of the Sutlej and to the events lead- 
ing to the Anglo-Sikh war. W. L. M'Gregor devoted the second volume of 
his The History of the Sikhs (1846) entirely to the war of 1845-46. His work 
was dedicated to Lord Gough end to the officers of the Army of the Sutlej ; 

. his object was not only to record all the facts related to Sikh history but also. 
‘to render justice to all those ealighened men and gallant spirits, whose skill 
and intrepidity combined 'to repel the insolent invasion of a rebellious army 
and to consolidate the British power in the north-west of India.’ (45) 

. The writers of the time tended as a rule to buttress or to justify the official 
lines of policy. Steinbach favcured the annexation of the Sikh kingdom to 
the British empire. (46) The Calcutta Review described the Anglo-Sikh war 
as'a Sikh invasion of British Incia and characterized it as ‘the violent agonies 
of a young and profligate state which has died by its own hand in the mad 
moment of a national debauch.' (47) Major-General Caulfield argued that 
the ‘natural’ frontiers of British India as well as the stability of British rule 
in India demanded a complete annexation of the Punjab. (48) Montague 
Gore grounded himself on the unprovoked aggression and flagrant perfidy of 
the Sikhs and argued that no trust could be placed in ‘this treacherous and 
unprincipled race '; all their cie-Indus territories, he suggested, should be 
annexed. (49) The Edinburg Review thought of the annexation of the Punjab 
as the ‘consummation’ of conquest and ‘he must be a bold historian who would 
deny’ its extraordinary necessity. (50) 

The historians too glorified the success of British arms in. the Punjab and 
justified the British policy towards the Sikhs. Thornton's History, for example, 
ended with the remark on the Sikh invasion of Bzitish India that: 

‘Sudden and unprovoked, it was broughr to a rapid and glorious close 
by one short and brilliant campaign, in which the enemy, possessing all 





(42) Steinbach, The Prnjaub (1845), preface, also pp. 41-42, 55, 57, 58, 129. 

(43) ‘a concise account of the Punjab and Kashmir, its topography, climate and 
productions, customs, manners and character of the people, commerce, manufactures, 
history and religious institutions, zovernment, administration of the laws, revenue, 
extent of population, etc. etc. etc.’ 

(44) Thornton, T. H. History of the Punjab (1846), preface, x-xi. 

(45) M’Gregor, W. L. The History of the Sikhs (1846), preface, iv. 

(46) Steinbach, The Punjaub, preface, iv passim. 

(47) The Calcutta Review, Vol, VI, No. XI, p. 241. 

(48) The Punjab and the Indian Army, pp. 3-6, 7-8. 

(49). Remarks On the Present State of the Punjab, preface, iii-xi, pp. 18, 20, 25. 

(50) Vol. LXXXIX, p. 220. 7 
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the advantages of opportunity, numbers, and discipline, directed by skill 
and backed by a desperate resolution, was overwhelmed, and a powerful 
kingdom was laid prostrate at the feet of its conguerors, whose for- 
bearance, when all was in their power suffered them to exact nothing more 
from the vanquished than was necessary for the maintenance of peace and 
security against violence and rapine.' (51) 


M'Gregor's whole work may be viewed as an elaboration of this 
thesis. (52) While he vindicated the actions of Major Broadfoot and praised 
Henry Lawrence, it is relevant to note that he did not give any credit to 
Captain Cunningham. (53) Major G. C. Smyth published, from Colonel 
Gardner's notes, A History of the Reigning Family of Lahore (1847) and dedi- 
cated it to the memory of Major Broadfoot. His chief reason for publishing 
the work was to show that no legitimate heir to Ranjit Singh was alive. (54) 
He asserted that the Sikhs did not make an ‘unprovoked attack’, nor did the 
British act towards them with ‘great forbearance’; but only to conclude that 
there was no justification for half-measures: he whole-heartedly urged the 
complete annexation of the Sikh kingdom. (55) 

J. D. Cunningham, far from joining his immediate predecessors in glorify- 
ing British arms and justifying British policy towards the Sikhs, offered a most 
serious criticism of the English in their handling of the situation which had 
arisen in the Punjab after Ranjit Singh's death. In his view, the English had 
themselves brought about the first Anglo-Sikh war, because the actions of the 
British Indian government had convinced the Sikhs of English designs on the 
Punjab. Though the sincerity of the English was not to be doubted, their 
"honesty can only be admitted at the expense of their judgment and know- 
ledge of mankind.” (56) 

Cunningham spoke authoritatively and in unequivocal terms. He invoked 
his eight years’ residence among all classes of the Sikhs as the means of 
acquiring ‘accurate information’ and of coming to ‘just conclusions.’ (57) 
After a brilliant career at Adiscombe, he had been nominated to the Bengal 
engineers in 183] at the age of nineteen and, after professional training, had 
sailed for India in 1834. In 1837 Lord Auckland had appointed him Assistant 
to Colonel Claude Wade, the then political agent on the Sikh frontier. (58) 
Until the conclusion of the first Anglo-Sikh war, Cunningham had remained 
among the Sikhs-before Lord Hardinge sent him to Bhopal, apparently to 
reward his good services but actually to remove him from’ the Punjab where 





(51) last page. 

(52) Vol. I p. 1, Vol. If, pp. 45, 308, passim. 

(53) ibtd., Vol. YI, p. 217, passim. 

(54) preface, xvlii-xix, xx. f : 

(55) preface, xxi, xxiii. 

(56) Cunningham, J. D. A History oj the Sikhs (1840), p. 301. To be cited hereafter 
aa The Sikhs, 


(57) fb1d., preface, v. : ; 
(58) For Cunningham’s life, see the D.N.B., The Gentleman’s Magazine, Vol. XXXV 


(New Series), pp. 555-56, and Tarit Kumar Mukherji's article on his activities in India, 
Bengal, Past and Present, Vol. LXXVI, Pt. I, No. 142, pp. 116-22. 
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his ‘partialities’ for the Sikhs were not appreciated. (59) Already, in 1844 he 
had ‘conceived the idea, and felt he had -he means, of writing the history’ 
of a people whom he had known ‘during a very important portion of their 
history." (60) At Bhopal, he found the leisure to pursue his researches into 
Sikh history and seems to have felt the urge to influence politics in the region 
from which he had been removed against his wishes and where his views 
had been wholly disregarded. 


Cunningham addressed himself to the Eritish nation. Since the East India 
- Company derived its authority from the whole nation, all its affairs were, in 
the. last resort, he said, national affairs. (61) England's glory was great indeed 
in her Eastern Dominion and her pride was justifiable by the excellence of 
her sway over subject nations. But this general sense of proud achievement 
of a rule based on wisdom, moderation and humanity must not lead the 
nation to assume 'that every proceeding of her delegates is necessarily fitting 
and far-seeing'. (62) The proceedings of the 'delegates' of the British nation 
with regard to the Sikhs were neither fitting nor far-seeing. To her greater 
imperial glory 'England should reign over kings rather than rule over 
subjects’, (63) 

Cunningham's assessment of British Indian ;pelicy towards the Sikhs was 
based on his assumption that armed conflict with the Sikhs could have been 
avoided. He praised the old school who aad maintained cordially firm rela- 
tions with Ranjit Singh ; he criticised the naw Political Agents who, in handl- 
ing the Sikh affairs, were hiassed by views promising only immediate advant- 
age. (64) 


He had even during his short service, seen many reasons to be thank- 
ful that there is a remote deliberative or corrective body, which can sur- 
vey things through an atmosphere cleared of mists, and which can judge 
of measures with reference both to the universal principles of justice and 
statesmanship, and to their particular bearing on the English supremacy 
in India, which should be characterised by certainty and consistency of 
operation, and tempered by a spirit of forbearance and adaptation. (65) 


In his view, both the letter and the spirit of English treaties with Ranjit 
- Singh, as well as the English relations with him, entitled his successors to a 
friendly treatment at British hands. Since the Sikhs were 'so inferior to the 
English in knowledge and resources that there was no equality of comparison 
between them', it was incumbent upon the English to adopt measure Seba 


ing armed conflict. (66) 





(50) Hardinge to Henry Lewrence, Eur. Mss F. 85 (44). 

(60) The Sikhs, preface, vii. 

(61) Cunningham’s preface to the 1853 edition of The Sikhs. 
(62) ibid. 

(63) tbid. 

(64) The Sikhs, pp. 152-53, 200, passim. 

(65) ibid., pp. 152-53. 

(06) Cunningham's preface to the 1853 editicn of The Sikhs, 
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Cunningham's assumption that the English as a civilized imperial power 
had it in their hands to avert war with the semi-barbarous Sikh kingdom, was 
related to his idea that the Sikhs as a people had the right to independent 
existence. He had ‘constantly endeavoured to keep his readers alive to that 
undercurrent of feeling or principle which moves the Sikh people collectively’. 
namely the urge for ‘national independence.’ (67) It was this principle which 
could ‘rise superior to the crimes or follies of individuals’ among the Sikhs 
and which in Cunningham's view demanded consideration from ‘the superior 
genius of England and civilization’. (68) 


Cunningham saw in the history of the Sikh people the growth of ‘a 
nation’. (69) A living spirit seemed to animate the whole Sikh people and 
bound them together by ‘a community of inward sentiment and of. outward 
object’. (70) This nationality was the product of a historical process in which 
race and religion had played a dominant role. (71) Indeed, ‘the characteristics 
of race-and. religion are everywhere of greater importance than the accidents 
of position or the achievements of contemporary genius’. (72) It was signif- 
cant, therefore, that the core of the Sikh nation was provided by the Jats, 
‘the finest rural population of India’. Sikhism had inspired them with a spirit 
comparable to that of ‘our own chivalrous and believing forefathers’ ; the 
‘religious faith and worldly aspirations’ of the Sikhs distinguished them from 
all other peoples of India. (73) In the last analysis, the Sikh nation owed its 
origin to the religion of Nanak and Govind, 


Cunningham's treatment of Nanak and Govind reminded J. W. Kaye 
significantly of Carlyle's treatment of Muhammad. Kaye remarked, however, 
that in hero-worship it was not given to Cunningham ‘to bend the bow of 
Carlyle’. (74) Kaye did not suspect that the ‘hero’ was Sikhism itself and not 
Nanak or Govind. 


In attributing a positive réle to religion in history Cunningham was unique 
among early nineteenth-century British historians of India. Even before under- 
taking a history of the Sikhs, he had shown keen interest in Indian creeds as 
well as in Indian history. (75) His interest in Indian architecture and sculpture 





(67) ibid. 
(68) The Sikhs, p. 334. 
(69) ibid., p. 1. 


(70) ibid., pp. 90-91. 

(71) The Sikhs, pp. 90-01. 

(72) ibid., p. 13; see also p. 9,n. 

(73) ibid., p. 16; pp. 90-81. 

(14) The Calcutta Review, Vol. XI, No. XXII, p. 527, n. 

(75) JASB, Vol. XII, part I (pp. 172-253) contains Cunningham's *Notes' of Moor- 
croft’s travels in Ladakh (written in 1842—see p. 182) which shows his familiarity with 
Hodgson’s work on Buddhism and his awareness that Csoma-de-Kiros was working on 
the subject. JASB, Vol. XVI, part II (pp. 739-63), contains his ‘Notes’ on the anti- 
quities of the Bhopal Agency, forwarded to the Editor with a note that his chief 
qualification was not scholarship but ‘a proper degree of interest in the history of the 
country and of the creeds which its inhabitants have professed? (p. 739). 
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was closely linked with his interest in Hinduism and Buddhism. (76) His in- 
tellectual interests in general embraced Religion as much as History, Litera- 
ture, Philosophy and Science. (77) When criticized for his ‘singular’ treatment 
of the Sikh religion, Cunningham confessed that his primary object had been 
‘to give Sikhism its place in the general history of humanity’. (78) 


In a comprehensive context, Cunningham saw in Sikhism the chief motive 
force’ of Sikh history. Hindu civilization had reached its highest level of 
achievement after the victory of Brahmanical faith over Buddhism. Shankara 
Achariya was the last great exponent of Brahmanism and his final triumph 
had "brought with it seeds of decay’. (79) A thousand years after Christ, while 
Islam received a fresh impulse from the conversion of the Turks, Hinduism 
had lost its original fitness for ‘general adoction’; its doctrines had been 
debased and its social efficacy, impaired. (60) Though Islam itself was 
‘Indianized’ in its new envirénment, its doctrical purity and social dynamism 
did not fail to influence the static Hindu society. “Thus, in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, the Hindoo mind was no loager stagnant or retrogressive.' 
(81) Already, Ramanand had preached religions equality and Chaitanya had 
denounced caste ; Kabir had eppealed to the people in their own language 
against idol-worship, and Vallabh was teaching religious devotion as com- 
patible with the ordinary obligations of social life. (82) But they succeeded 
in perfeéting only the ‘forms of dissent’ and ‘their sects remain to this day as 
they left them’. (83) Nanak possessed all their merits but none of their grave 
defects. (84) ‘It was reserved for Nanuk to perceive the true principles of re- 





(78) JASB, Vol. XVII, part I (pp. 68-70, 154, 305-12) further underlines the nature 
of his antiquarian interests; see the remark, for instance, on a temple: ‘while it is 
religiously a brahamunical edifice, it is architectural:y and sculpturally an adaptation 
from Buddhism, and serves to show how old materia: forms are preserved amid mental 
changes and the revolutions of sentiment’ (p. 310). Sir Henry Elliot Collection in the 
India, now Commonwealth Relations Office Lubrary-—icss. Eur, D. 313 pp. 61-82) contains 
Cunningham’s letter (25-1-1848) to the Resident of Indore, asking him to direct Lt. 
Maisey’s attention to the architectual and sculptural remains at Sancli; subsequently, 
the resulis were published in General F. C. Maisey's Sanchi and its Remains (London, 
1892), ‘with remarks on the evidence they supply as to comparative modern date of the 
Buddhism of Gotama'. See also The Sikhs, p. 23, m. 

(77) Cunningham's footnotes to The Sskhs alone skow his familiarity with The Bible, 
Strauss's Life of Jesus, Newman's On the Development of Christian Doctrine and 
Waddington’s History of the Church as much as with Herodotus, Tacitus, Gibbon, Grote,’ 
Thirwall and Hallam, with Milton, Shakespeare, Homer, Dante, Virgil, with Plato, 
Schleiermacher’s Introduction to Plato's Dialogues, Rit:er's Ancient Philosophy, and with 
Whewell’s History of Inductive Sciences and Richard’s Physical History of Mankind. 
For Cunningham’s practical interest in geography and geology, see JASB, Vol. XVIII, 
part II, pp. 694-702 and Selections from the Public Correspondence of the Punjab Adminis- 
tration (Lahore, 1855). 

(78) Cunningham’s preface to the 1853 edition of The Sikhs. 

(78) The Sikhs, p. 27. 

(80) tbid., p. 32. 

(81) ibid, p, 40. 

(82) loc. cit. 

(83) loc. cit. 

(84) id., p. 43. 
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form,.and.to lay those broad.foundations which enabled his successor Govind 
to fire.the minds of.his countrymen with a new nationality, and to give practical 
effect to the doctrine that the lowest is equal. with.the. highest, in.race as well 
as.creed, in political rights as in religious hopes.' (85) 

Cunningham marked the stages by which the core of Nanak's religious and 
moral reformation was given a social and political orientation. Amar Das 
succeeded in making a clear distinction between the true followers of Nanak, 
the active and domestic Sikhs, and followers of Nanak's son Sri Chand, the 
passive and'recluse Udasis. Arjan perceived the- wide import: of Nanak’s 
teachings, their applicability ‘to every state of: life and every condition of 
society’. His- activities gave Sikhism a social orientation which enabled Har 
Govind to proclaim himself as the master of deg and tegh, that is ‘of grace and 
power’. (86) The impulse thus given to the Sikhs finally separated them from 
all the Hindu sects; for ‘after the time of Hur Govind the ‘‘disciples’’ were 
in little danger of relapsing into the limited merit or utility of monks and 
mendicants'. (87) The Sikhs were already a ‘kind of separate state within 
the empire’ before -study, reflection, experience, judgment as well as per- 
secution induced -Govind Singh to awaken his followers to ‘a new life’ and 
to give precision and aim to ‘the broad and general institutions of Nanuk.' (88) 
He died without achieving his immediate aim of subverting a powerful empire 
but success was not always the measure of greatness. ‘Govind saw what was 
yet vital, and relumed it with Promethean fire’, so that, at the end of two 
centuries, ‘the Sikh faith’ became the ‘guiding principle to work its way in the * 
world’. (89) 

Cunningham described eighteenth-century Sikh history in a manner which 
made Ranjit Singh a national hero as well as a genuine disciple of Nanak and 
Govind. When, after Banda's execution, open persecution was kept up against 
the Sikhs, ‘the peasant and the mechanic nursed their faith in secret’; they 
reappeared on the political scene when the government of Lahore showed 
signs of weakness. (90) The ‘sincerity of their common faith’ was the sole 
bond of their union. (91) The temporary occupation of Lahore by the Sikhs 
in A.D. 1760 was aptly commemorated by the rupee ‘coined by the grace of 
the "Khalea" '. Cunningham described the independent Sikh misals as ‘a 
theocratic confederate feudalism.’ (92) When this rude system of indepen- 
ence and confederacy was dissolved in the early years ‘of the nineteenth 
century, the ‘genuine spirit of Sikhism had again sought the dwelling of the 
peasant to reproduce itself in another form’. (93) While the licentious and 
self-seeking Sikh chiefs and their paid followers had come to think of their 





(85) id., p. 40. 
(86) ibid., pp. 52, 53, 59, n. 
(87) ibid., p. 50. 


(88) ibid., pp. 63, 70-71. . 
(89) ibid., pp. 79, 89-90, 95. 
(90) ibid., pp. 95, 98, 103.' 
(91) ibid., p. 105. 

(82) ibid., pp. 112-113. 

(93) tbid., p. 141. 
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faith as a conventional formula, Ranjit Singh ‘laboured, with more or less 
of intelligent design, to give unity and cokerence to diverse atoms and 
scattered elements, to mould the increasing Sikh nation into a well-ordered 
state, or commonwealth, as Govind had developed a sect into a people, and 
had given application and purpose to the general institutions of Nanuk’. (94) 
Ranjit Singh appeared to be an absolute monarch over willing and obedient 
subjects, but 'he knew that he merely directed into a particular channel a 
power which he could neither destroy nor cortrol’. (95) The secret of his 
success lay primarily in his ability to give practical shape to Sikh aspirations 
for freedom and progress. (96) 

For Cunningham, the spirit of freedom and progress, embodied in the 
dynamically social character of the Sikh faith, was a foretaste of its intrinsic 
merit. Nanak had likened the Deity to Truth and laid equal emphasis on 
‘faith, grace and good conduct. (97) From Hinduism he took over only the 
doctrine of Transmigration which, its condemnation by the Evangelicals not- 
withstanding, was not different, ‘in an ethical point of view’, from the doctrine 
of Original Sin and philosophically, ‘the notions seem equally but modes of 
accounting for the existence of evil, or for its sway over men’. (98) In 
Cunninghams view, Sikhism stood in mofe o: less the same relationship to 
Hinduism as Christianity to Judaism. (99) ^ Just as Christianity had provided 
the ‘latent energy’ for Europe. so did Sikhism possess the energy to leaven 
the stagnant Hindu society. (100) 

With civilization and nationality as his double frame of reference, 
Cunningham recognized the psvchological peculiarities of peoples at times and 
places different from his own. He admired Indian architecture, sculpture and 
literature as products of the Hindu ‘genius’ whizh imparted to them a ‘national 
character.’ (101) For all his penchant for ‘parallels, he was more impressed 
with the uniqueness of historical movements. ( 02) Psychological peculiarities 
could be seen in the history of the same nation at different stages. Thus, 
the rise of Sikhism, as of other reform movements, in Muslim India marked 
first a mental change in the Hindus. The histcry of the Sikha themselves was 
marked by psychological changes which accounted for the modifications of 
their ‘feeling and principle’. 1103) Indeed, their history in all its stages 
unfolded their genius as a nation. (104) i 

Cunningham's judgments were informed partly by his keen awareness of 
uniqueness in historical situations. Since India was ‘far behind Europe in 
civilization’, political morality or moderation as it was understood in modem 





(04) loc. cit. 

(95) id., p. 178. 

(96) ibid., pp. 141, 180, passim. 

- (97) The Sikhs, pp. 4344. 

(98) tbid., p. 25, n. 

(09) ibid., pp. 90-91, 334, 336, passim. 

(100) ibid., 6. 341; also the preface to the 1853 edition. 
(101) The Sikhs, pp. 23-244. (JASB, Vol. XVI, pert II, p. 744.) 
(102) ibid., pp. 30, n., 24, n., 31, n. 

(103) ibid., pp. 60, n., 90. 

(104) iHd., pp. 178-70, passim. 
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Europe could be as litle appreciated in India ‘as it was in Christendom in the 
middle ages’. (105) Cunningham was reluctant to judge the ‘abstract excel- 
lence or moderation’ of the Sikh Government, for such a judgment ignored the 
genius of the people and their historical circumstances. 


It is not simply an unmeaning truism to say, that the Sikh government 
suited the Sikhs well, for such a degree of fitness is one of the ends of 
all governments by ruling classes, and the adaptation has thus a degree 
of positive merit. (106) 


The ‘native youthful vigour’ of the Sikh kingdom reminded Cunningham 
of the ‘rising medieval Europe’. The men of barbarous ages could not be 
judged by the standards of modern Europe, for in judging the individuals, 
‘the extent and the peculiarities df the civilization of their times should be 
remembered’. (107) : 

The undercurrent of Cunningham's sympathy with the Sikhs was supplied 
by his assumption that, as a young nation, they deserved immunity from over- 
whelming external circumstance. “He did not deny that the British rule in 
India brought 'some moral as well as material blessings' to its people. (108) 
The Sikhs too under the English sway were ‘perhaps to be moulded to noblest 
purposes by the informing touch of knowledge and philosophy’. (109) But 
these advantages were a poor compensation for their loss of ‘national inde- 
pendence’. This feeling is everywhere present in the History of the Sikhs 
and is woven into the texture of its language. For example, when the English 
were about to enter upon schemes of navigation and trade, it ‘caused them 
to deprecate the ambition of the King of the Sikhs, and led them, by sure’ 
yet unforeseen steps, to absorb his dominion in their own, and to grasp, 
perhaps inscrutably to chasten, with the cold unfeeling hand of worldly 
rule, the youthful spirit of social change and religious reformation evoked by 
the genius of Nanuk and Govind". (110) The delicate irony of such passages 
arises out of Cunningham’s greater sympathy for the weaker of the two 
antagonists. 

Cunningham, though he imparted through his asides and reflections a new 
significance to familiar evidence, did not omit or distort his carefully collected 
facts, There are few of thosé facts considered to be derogatory to the Sikhs 
by his predecessors which do not find their place in Cunningham's History 
of the Sikhs. It records the follies and crimes, the mixed motives, the 
sectarian animosities as well as the heroic deeds, the devotion and the sincerity 
of the followers of Nanak and Govind. The Sikhs remained for Cunningham, 
as for his predecessors, a rude and ignorant people. (111) 





(105) ibid., p. 291. 

(106) fbid., p. 180, n. 

(107) loc. dt. 

(108) The Sikhs, p. 242, n. 

(109) id., p. 334. 

(110) ibid., p. 193. 

(111) £bid., pp. 59, 60, 61, 65, 67, 109, 110, 118, 122, 126, 141, 152, 156, 187-88, 236-237, 
245; 271, 281, 290, 208, 300. 
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Cunningham visualised the Anglo-Sikh condict as an act in a vast drama 
in which more or less complex and huge scciel forces overshadowed the 
individual players however important their immediate parts might appear on 
the stage. 


The Sikhs and the English are each irresistibly urged forward in their 
different ways and degrees towards remote and perhaps diverse ends ; the 
Sikhs, as leaders of a congznial mental chenge ; the English, as the pro- 
moters of rational law and material wealth/, and the individual chiefs and 
rulers can merely play their parts in the great social movements with 
more or less of effect and intelligence. (112) 


Aware of the tragic complexity of large historical processes, scientific in 
his search for individual facts, catholic im his àesthetic tastes, liberal in his 
political and religious attitudes, Romantic in his conception of nationality, 
Cunningham was akin to early nineteenth-century Liberal Anglicans who 
brought about ‘a revolution’ in English historical outlook. (113) i 


J. S. GREWAL. 


(112) Cunningham’s preface to the 1853 edition of The Sikhs. 
(113) cf, Forbes, Duncan The Libera} Anglican Idec of History (Cambridge, 1952). 


Che Indian National Congress and the 
 diubim States (1885-1890). 


The Indian National Congress was established in 1885. The real object 
of the Indian National Congress as pointed out by Mr. A. O. Hume in his 
letter to Maharaja of Jeypore was to ‘‘consolidate British rule, to enhance the 
prosperity alike of the princes and peoples of India and to promote mutual 
good-will and charity amongst the members of all the races, castes and creeds 
that inhabit this vast empire’’. (I) 

Since the Indian National, Congress was an "organisation in strict accord- 
ance alike with the policy of the British Government and British Constitution, 
it was not "viewed with disfavour by the most eminent British statesmen in 
India—Lords Dufferin, Reay and Connemara"'. (2) 

From the very beginning the Congress was a thoroughly national body 
and its doors were open to all classes and communities. But inspite of all 
this, after two years of its existence, it met with a strong opposition from the 
Government. 

The paricipation of the Government servants in the activities of the 
Congress had already been noticed by the Government of India with anxiety 
and when the Congress "Wire-Pullers" began to approach the Indian Rulers 
to join the Indian National Congress and to subscribe to its funds, it was 
simply alarmed. E 

As regards the Índian states, the policy of the Government of India had 
always been to keep them away from any political development that was 
taking place in the country. Not only this, the Government of India had 
always ''discouraged the Chiefs from spending money on philanthrophic or 
semi-philanthrophic schemes outside their own territories. (3) 

In the beginning, the Indian National Congress had also no wish to get 
the active support of the Indian Rulers. . Its policy was confined to the raising 
of subscription to its funds and to inviting the Indian Rulers to attend its meet- 
ings. In fact the Indian Naional Congress did not like to trouble the Indian 
"princes with the matters of the Congress in its earlier and tentative stages". (4) 

The response of the Índian Rulers as regards the giving of subscription 
to the Congress was very enthusiastic. The Government of India had received 
reports from their Political Agents, that the rulers of the Indian states were 
giving liberally to the funds of the Indian National Congress. The Maharaja of 





(1) Foreign Department, S. I. January, 1889 No. 3-4. 
(2) Foreign Department, S. I. January, 1889, No. 3-4. 
(3) Foreign Department, S. I. March, 1890 Nos. 512. 
(4) Foreign Department, S. I. January, 1889 No. 3-4. 
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Mysore subscribed Rs. 1000/-, the Gaekwar of Baroda contributed Rs. 6000/. 
and quite a number of other rulers of the states in Bombay Presidency also 
contributed 


The delegates were also being sent by the Indian rulers to attend the 
-7 meetings of the Indian National Congress, thoigh these delegates went only 
as "spectators . In 1887, the delegates from [Mysore State before attending 
the meeting of the Indian National Congress had asked the Resident whether 
they were "allowed to speak on the subject ct the increased subsidy of the 
Mysore State and the salt and opium monopclies.” (5) But the Resident 
strictly told the delegates that there was “no precedent for discussing the 
grievances of the Native (States) and that the National Congress was concerned 
only with British India.” (6) Mr. A. O. Hume, as the General Secretary of 
the Indian National Congress, wrote letters tc different rulers to attend ‘he 
meetings of the Congress. In a letter which he »vrote to the Dewan of Rewah, 
he said "Are you thinking of coming to witness the Indian National Congress? 
Is His Highness thinking of honouring us with h:s presence? | need not say— 
how delighted we should be if either or both of you were to favour us." But 
the response of the Indian Rulers as regards their persona] attendence at the 
meetings of the Indian National Congress was not so encouraging as compared 
with the giving of subscription to the Congress :unds. 


The main reason for the weak response from the Indian Rulers was that 
the Government of India was also taking sufficient steps to stop this alignment 
between the Indian National Congress and the Indian states. Through their 
Political Officers, who were stationed in the Incian states, the Government of 
India issued a warning which was to be conveyed to the Indian Rulers. The 
Political Officers were asked to tell the Indmm Rulers that it was “not 
desirable for Native Chiefs to be connected in any way with political agitation 
amongst Her Majesty's subjects outside their own territories. If a great 
zamindar living in British territory and an orlinary subject of the Queen 
thought it desirable either to become a member of the Congress or to show 
his sympathy with it by subscription, the Gove-nment of India would have 
no objection," but the Rulers of the Indian Sates were to understand that 
“their position as rulers of separate states is very different from any '"zamindar 
in British territory and that there is something incongruous in a Chief's mixing 
himself up in any way with the political matters lying altogether outside the 
limit of their states.” (6) : 

With regard to meetings held in the Indiar states on behalf of the Indian 
National Congress, the Political Officers were warned not to ask the Indian 
rulers to "interfere with them," because it “would be very difficult to invite 
Native Chiefs to impose limitatons on public meetings which are allowed in 
British territory" and ite suppression will "only lead to - private propaganda 
and result in a more numerous attendence of the delegates from Native 
States." (7) In fact from the very beginning, the Government of India decided 
a aaas 


(5) Foreign Department, Secret I, January, 1888 Te, 25-26. 
(6) Foreign Department, S. I. March, 1890, Nos. 3-12. 
(7) Foreign Department, S. I. March, 1890, Nos. 5-12. 
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to confme the activities of the Indian National Congress to the British terri- 
tories, still it was not possible to completely check its influence on the Indian 
states. The Indian rulers continued to contribute to the funds to the Congress 
but only under secrecy. É ` i d 

By the end of 1890, the Government of India had been able to regard 
the Congress movement ''as representing in India what in Europe would be 
called the more advanced liberal party as distinguished from the great body 
of conservative opinion which exists side by side with it." They desired to 
"maintain an attitude of neutrality.in their relations with both parties so long 
as they act strictly within constitutional limits." (8) 

Inspite of the fact, that as regards Indian states, the Congress was working 
within the ‘constitutional limits’, the Government of India did its best to 
stifle their activities in the Indian states by “‘surreptitous means." The policy 
of the Government of India formulated during these years as regards the 
participation of Indian Rulers in the activities of the Congress movement 
prevented a large section of the population from taking part in the national 
development of the country for many years to come. 


T. R. SAREEN. 


(8) Foreign Department Internal Branch, Section Confidential A, Nos. 1-3 of 1891. 


Lord Mints and the Dutch Gast Indies. 


N the wars. between France and England iz the l8th and 19th centuries, 
the colonial possessions of the two countries were always pawns in the 
game. During the wars of 1793-1814 the Europsen war was carried into Asia, 
Africa and America. In 1793 the English drove the French out of the Indian 
mainland, but not from the Indian sea. The French footholds in the Indian 
Ocean were suitable for just the sort of operacion the French aimed against 
the English after the short-lived peace of Amiens in 1802, namely, the destruc- 
tion of England's commercial prosperity. While Napoleon's grandiose projects 
of an invasion of India never materialized, the French were extremely success- . 
ful in their attacks on English commerce from their outposts in the east. The 
French, privateers operating from the islands of Bourbon and Mauritius during 
1803-1810 were so successful in their exploits as to become a serious threat 
to the prosperity of the Indian trade, despite the apparent naval superiority 
of Britain after Trafalgar. "With the annexation of Holland by Napoleon in 
1806, the Dutch East Indies became a potential source of trouble to the 
English in India, for if the French privateers established themselves in the East 
Indies the security of the East India Company's China trade was likely to be 
seriously threatened. In 1810 the Government: of India under Minto decided 
to tackle this vexed question and added to =ngland’s colonial territories in 
the bargain. The conquest of the French Islends and the Dutch East Indies 
together with the conquests in South America and the West Indies extended 
the Empire, J. H. Rose remarks, "While Napcleon sought to crown his system 
by the armed coercion of Russia, the British kad already completed theirs by 
the occupation of Java (September 1811)." (1) According to Holland Rose, 
Britain’s chief motive was to secure a monopoly of tropical products as a set 
off to Napoleon's attempt to exclude all British products from the Continent. 
This explanation of Britain's chief motive is however not borne out by facts. 
By the terms of the peace settlement of 1815 England retained only those of 
her recent conquests which were strategically valuable to her and which 
secured to her the control of the Mediterranean and the routes to India, China 
and the West Indies. Besides, it was not the reed for more sugar and cloves 
but the need for greater security of British trade and territories in India that 
caused Minto to fit out the expeditions against the French Islands and the 
Dutch East Indies during 1810-1811. 

Until the end of the 17th century the Dutch East Indies with its capital 
at Batavia, included all the Dutch Colonies ir the east. In the 18th century 
however, the Cape, Ceylon and the Dutch, settlements in India enjoyed a 
considerable degree of independence from the Batavian Government. The 





(1) Cambridge History of the B-itish Empire, (Camb., 1920-50) Vol. 2, Chap. MI, p. 105. 
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Dutch East Indies in the 19th century, consisted of a group of islands including 
Borneo, the Celebes, Sumatra, Java, and the Moluccas or the Spice Islande— 
Amboyna, Banda, Ceram, Ternate and others. To the Dutch, the most 
important were Java and the Moluccas to which they confined the cultivation 
of coffee, sugar and spices. The Dutch established numerous fortified posts 
on the islands with a view to enforce the prohibition of the cultivation of 
- spices outside the allocated areas and to exclude all other European merchants 
from the Eastern islands. The Dutch East Indies commanded the passage to 
China. "Through either the Strait of Malacca or that of Sunda all the trade of 
the English to China had to pass. The ships proceeding from China to England 
left between November and March in order to avoid the south-east monsoon 
which prevailed in the eastern seas during May to August, and passing through 
the Strait of Malacca went to Ceylon and Bombay on the route to England. 
For the security of trade the English established one or two posts on the two 
Straits. One of these was the fortified settlement of Bencoolen, founded in 
1685 and officially known as Fort Marlborough, on the west coast of Sumatra. 
In 1786 the English purchased the little island of Pulu Penang off the Malayan 
coast from the Sultan of Kedah, and built Fort Cornwallis. Pulu Penang was 
renamed Prince of Wales’ island. In 1800, the English acquired a foothold 
in the Malay Peninsula which was named Province Wellesley. The importance 
of the other settlements declined as that of Penang increased. In view of the 
strategic value of Penang and the facilities it appeared to hold out for ship- 
building, it was created a fourth presidency of the government of India in 1805. 
The relations between the English and the Dutch during the Revo- 
lutionary and the Napoleonic Wars between 1793 and 1814, depended on the 
. relations between Holland and France. At the outbreak of war, in 
1793, Holland joined England ‘in declaring war against France. In 
1795, however, in consequence of a bloodless revolution in Amsterdam, 
the Stadtholder fled and the new Dutch Republic through its alliance 
with France became involved in war with Britain. The Dutch colonies 


- had to choose between the Standtholder and the mother country. The Prince 


of Orange, residing at Kew near London, issued a circular letter dated Kew, 
7th February 1795, ordering all the Dutch colonial governors to admit British 
troops and accept British protection. The government of Batavia however 
refused to surrender Java to the English, although Malacca and the Moluccas 
surrendered to the English in 1795. In 1795-96, Trincomalee and the other 
Dutch settlements in Ceylon were occupied by the English. The total extinc- 
tion of Dutch power in the East Indies by the capture of Java was considered 
desirable by Henry Dundas, the Secretary of State for War. Orders were sent 
to Wellesley to that effect, and parallel orders were received by Admiral 
Rainier of the India station from the Admiralty, dated 21 October 1799. 
Rainier decided to blockade Batavia as a-preliminary measure while prepara- 
tions were being made by the Government of India for the military expedi- 
tion. The naval operations against Batavia were eminently successful, and 
several Dutch and Malay vessels were taken or burnt. The Dutch Governor 
did not offer to fight or surrender, but waited for the climate and disease to 
do their work. The sickness and mortality among the troops and seamen 
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were so great that the British squadron was ferced to withdraw in November 
1900. In the meantime, Wellesley decided to send an expedition under 
Arthur Wellesley to conquer the French Islands as in his opinion 
"neither the local position, actual state, genius, and character of the 
people, or peculiar resources of either Batavia, or Manilla”, rendered their 
conquest as important as that of L'Ile de France. (2) Admiral Rainier, whose 
heart was set on the conquest of those places, refused to co-operate in. the 
expedition against the French Islands on the pretext that he could not offer 
any assistance without the orders of the Admiralty. (3) The clash of authority 
between the naval Commander-in-Chief and che Governor-General of India 
was chronic during the years of war. The Admirals of the East India Station 
considered themselves under the distinct authcrity of the Admiralty and not 
bound to comply with the orders or suggestions of the Governor-General. 
Minto met with the same kind of ettitade from Rear-Admiral Drury and 
Commodore Broughton. As it happened, no expeditions could be undertaken 
by Wellesley either against Mauritius or Batavia. On receipt of orders from 
Dundas, dated 6 October 1800, that an army should be dispatched from India 
to the Red Sea and Egypt, (4) Wellesley abandoned the attack on the French 
Islands. The troops assembled at Trincomalze and Point de Galle were 
increased and dispatched under Majcr-General Baird to Egypt with Arthur 
Wellesley as second in command. Wellesley expressed a hope that should 
the army return to India after a short and successful campaign, the projected 
expeditions against the French Islands and even Batavia might be revived. (5) 
Rainier gave orders for the raising of the blockade of Batavia and rallied his 
ships at Trincomalee for service in the Red Sea. For the rest of the war 
Java enjoyed immunity from attack. 

At the Peace of Amiens, March 1802, the British restored all the occupied 
Dutch territories, except Ceylon, to Holland, The Dutch ambassador in England, 
Schimmelpennick, was told thet as long as French influence was excluded from 
Java the English had no desire to occupy it. (6) The Dutch government in 
Batavia was so weak and non-aggressive in character that no alarm was felt 
from that direction. Consequently, as a measure of economy, the British 
greatly reduced their fortified settlements in the East Indies. In November 
1805, the post at Balambangan, ‘an island few miles north of Borneo, was 
abandoned and the evacuation of Malacca was considered by Sir George 
Barlow's government. Although Malacca was retained, its fortifications were 
destroyed at considerable expense and the garrison eventually withdrawn in 
1808. Only a small civil population remainec at Malacca. (7 Penang and 
Bencoolen badly needed reinforcements, which the government of Bengal 





(2) Martin, R. M., The Despatches, Minutes anc Correspondence of the Marquess 
Wellesley, (Lond., 1836-7), Vol. 2, P. 758. 

(3) Ibid., pp. 753-758. 

(4) Ibid., pp. 436-437. | 

(5) Martin, Despatches, Vol. 2, pp. 440-452, 584-587. 

(8) Renier, G. J., Great Britain and the EsiabWshmeni of ihe Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, 1813-15, (The Hague, 1930) p. 319. 

(7) N.L.S. M39, No. 10, Minto to Lady Minto, Melacca, 31 May, 1811. 
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declared its inability to provide. The entire burden of protecting the trade 
and the British settlements in the East Indies devolved on the navy. Java, on 
the other hand, received reinforcements from Europe after 1803. Troops and 
a squadron of ships arrived under the command of Hartsinck, consisting of 
four shihps of the line, three frigates, and a number of armed vessels. (8) The 
Dutch ships did not offer to join the French in the game of prize-hunting. The 
Batavian Government felt that so long as it refrained from actual hostilities 
against the British, the latter would not attack Java. An attack on Batavia 
and the destruction of the Dutch navy was a favourite project of Rear-Admiral 
Edward Pellew, who succeeded Rainer. In November 1806, Pellow with 
H. H. S. Culloden, Powerful, Russel, Belliqueu, Terpsichore, Seaflower and 
Sir Francis Drake entered the Batavia roads and destroyed all the Dutch ships 
and merchantmen in the harbour of the dockyard and the establishment on 
the island of Onroost. (9) The Dutch navy was reduced to the few ships 
which were then in the harbour of Gressie. 

Prior to Minto's arrival in India, Pellow sent a lengthy memorandum, 
dated 28 January 1807, to George Barlow, the Acting-Governor-General, on 
the necessity of conquering Java, as the best means of guaranteeing the secu- 
rity of the China trade. The establishment of French sovereignty over Holland 
in the person of Kipg Louis Bonaparte in 1806, placed the Dutch colonies 
under stricter French control and direction. Under such circumstances, the 
system of military inactivity so long pursued by the Batavian government from 
considerations of political expediency was likely to be replaced by a policy of 
active hostility against the British. The China trade and the Company's ships 
employed in that trade were liable to be greatly harassed by the French 
operating from Java. The Java seas with numerous islands and unchartered 
seas made pursuit difficult, and consequently were highly advantageous to 
piracy and privateering. Pellow wrote, “‘an active force even of frigates only 
employed in that quarter, would give serious uneasiness to our commerce in 
the China Seas, from the facility with which they might elude our pursuit, 
receiving shelter in the numerous Islands of those Seas, with the convenient 
resort of the Ports of Java and the Philippines". (10) Pellew recommended 
that the Dutch should be dispossessed of Batavia before the French could 
effectively establish their authority there, and before any hostile operations 
against the Company's trade should actually commence from Java. Pellew 
wanted to dispense with the burden of providing strong convoys for the China 
trade. In his last cruise, Pellew had collected information about the weak 
state of the fortifications of Batavia, the aversion of the old Dutch colonists 
towards the French, and the Javanese insurrections in the subordinate settle- 
ments. This was therefore an opportune time to attack Batavia, and in 





(B) Hartwinck’s squadron consisted of the Revolutie (70) Pluto (70) Schrikertwekker 
(70), Kontenaar (70) Pallas (36) Maria Riggerbergen (36), Phoenty (36), Aventurier (18), 
William (14), Maria Wilhelmina (14), Zee Ploeg (14) and other armed vessels. 

Parkinson, C. N., War in the Eastern Seas, 1793-1813 (Lond., 1954) p. 296. 

(9) P.R O. Adm. 1/170. Pellew to Admiralty, 1 January, 1807. 

(10) N.L.S. M. 180. Sit B. Pellow to G. Barlow, Madras Records, 28 January, 1807. 


Also P.R.O, Adm. 1/179. 
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Sc ROS MERERI RIED IR RR IE CREER. 
Pellew's opinion a force consisting of .1,000 Europeans and an equal number 
of sepoys would be able to reduce Batavia without a regular siege. The un- 
healthiness of the city could be avoided by stationing the main body of the 
garrison, after the conquest, outside the city and frequently changing the 
garrison in the citadel. But Pellew probably realised that he was being too 
sanguine in his expectations. He therefore edded the alternative proposal 
that the two remaining Dutch ships of the line, the Pluto and Revolutie and 
the batteries at Gressie should be destroyed. 


Barlow rejected Pellew’s proposal for an attack on Batavia and questioned 
the reality of the dangers from the French apprehended by him. Conditions 
in Europe, according to Barlow, would not permit Bonaparte to send a naval 
force to the east and even if such an attempt were made the home government 
would be trusted to counteract any such exertions on the part of the enemy. 
The more practical objections to the proposed undertaking arose from the 
Indian Government's financial and political interests in India. Barlow repeated 
the same arguments which he has used in declining to undertake any expedi- 
tion against the French Islands. He had no wish to increase the expenditure 
of his government, unless he was forced to do so by a matter of "extreme neces- 
sity and emergency." (11) Moreover, Barlow felt that the internal security 
and tranquillity of the Company's territories in India would be exposed to 

"local agitation” if large numbera of European troops were absent from India 
for a long period of time. The number of European troops in India was less 
than what was needed. On political grounds therefore, the absence of a large 
number of European troops from India was considered undesirable, especially 
after the occurrence of the Vellore Mutiny, in the summer of 1806. Barlow 
was willing to co-operate in the limited operations against Gressie. (12) Before 
that measures was undertaken Barlow went out of office. Java was at last 
to be conquered under the aegis of Minto, but not before it has been granted 
a respite for four years. 


. Shortly after Minto's arrival at Calcutta, in a minute dated 26th August 
1807, he reconsidered Pellew's proposal for an attack on Batavia and Gressie. 
At this time Minto's views concurred entirely with those of Barlow, who was 
then senior-member of the Council. It was decided that the operations against 
Gressie should be carried out immediately by Pellew with the assistance of 
500 European troops and artillery to be fitted out from Fort St. George. But 
Gressie was not to be permanently occupied. Pellew had recommended the 
occupation of Gressie, which he declared would facilitate future operations 
against Batavia and the Spice Islands. In Minto's opinion however; the 
expense of such an undertaking, the lack of adequate number of European 
troops in India, the^hazard of multiplying. the objects of defence without an 
increase in the naval force, the state of the Company's finances, and the posi- 
tive terms of the orders of the Court of Directors against any extensive system 
of offensive measures against the French and the Dutch in the eastern islands, 





(11) N.L.S. M 180 G. Barlow and Council to Pellow, Fort William, 14 February, 1807. 
(12) Ibid. Also, P.R.O. Adm. 1/170, G. Barlow-in-Counci] to Pellew, Fort William, 
1g February 1807, 
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compelled him to limit the object of the naval expedition to the destruction of 
the Dutch ships and establishment on the island of Java. (13) Minto has been 
criticized for putting off the attack on Batavia in 1807 and thereby giving the 
Dutch Governor-General Daendels time to improve the defences of Batavia, 
so that a larger expedition had to be fitted out at a greater expense in 18l] 
than would have been necessary in 1807. This criticism however has been 
based on an imperfect understanding of the obstacles which stood in the way 
of undertaking any foreign expedition from India, either against the French 
Islands or Java, in 1807-8. In 1807, Minto’s main anxiety was for the security 
of the north-west frontier. The number of European troops in India was not 
adequate to maintain security at home as well as to attack the enemy's colonial 
possessions in the East. Moreover, war efforts against Java did not have 
priority over those against Mauritius, which was the centre of the French naval 
activities in the Indian seas. If an expedition could at all be fitted out from 
India in 1807-8, it would in all probability have been directed against Mauritius 
rather than Batavia. In 1807 Minto did not feel there was any urgent neces- 
sity to occupy Java or the other Dutch colonies in the east. Besides he was 
anxious to avoid measures which involved large expenditure. He was afraid 
that the slightest relaxation of the system of rigid economy pursued by the 
Bengal Government would create an immediate speculation in the money 
market and drive the interest on the Company's public debt back from 8 to 
10 per cent. The financial consideration was however not only one which 
restrained Minto from adopting "plans . . . which although useful and desir- 
able in themselves, are howe¥er not absolutely and obviously necessary." (14) 
In 1807 Minto did not feel himself authorised to undertake such an expedi- 
tion without the previous sanction of the home authorities. "When Minto's 
friends, the Grenvillites, were in office, plans for the extirpation of all European 
enemies of England from their military and commercial posts east of the Cape 
had: been discussed favourably by them. But the new ministers, particularly 
Castlereagh, the Secretary of Stat for War and Colonies, was known to be 
opposed to such projects. When Castlereagh was President of the Board of 
Control (1804-6) orders had been sent to the Government of India prohibiting 
any expedition against Batavia or any other place in the eastern seas, and 
until new directions arrived from home those orders were considered as stand- 
ing. The attention of the Indian Government was focussed on the western part 
of India. Minto wrote to Pellew that although no actual invasion of British 
territories by a French army was yet to be feared, it was necessary to keep a 
watchful eye on the activities of the French between Mauritius, the western 
coast of India and the Persian Gulf, instead of undertaking a distant ex- 
pedition eastward. Minto regretted that the military operations against Java 
could not be immediately undertaken, for he realised that Java might in the 
near future be used by the enemy as a military and naval base. ““The impossi- 


(13) P.R.O. Adm, 1/179. Minto and Council (Barlow and Lumsden) to Pellew, Fort 
William, 4 October, 1807. P.R.O. Adm. 1/179 Minto-in-Council to W. Petrie, Governor of 
Madras, Fort William, 2 October, 1807. N.I.S. M 159. Minto to Pellew, Calcutta, 6 October, 
1801. 

(14) N.L.S. M. 159. Minto to Pellew, 6 October, 1807. 
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bility," Minto wrote, "of embarking in these important designs is the more 
to be regretted as a very moderate effort could hardly at the present moment 
fail of success ; and at a future period the difficulty may be much greater.” (15) 
It is interesting to note that at this time Minto believed that military opera- 
tions against Java should not only be authorised, but in a great measure be 
carried out by the home government (16) Minto wrote to Pellew as well as 
to Robert Dundas that the Government of India was not only financially and 
militarily incompetent to undertake such a lerge-scale operation on its own, 
but that he also felt "the want of due authority to engage in such an enterprize, 
and our incompetence to adjust many points of the highest political impor- 
tance which it must involve". “‘For instance, in whose name was the conquest 
to be made or posts occupied by troops and setilements if established be held 
—Crown or Company? Who was to bear the expense, or if shared, in what 
proportion? These and several other questions could only be decided’ by the 
home authorities, after due consultation between His Majesty's Government 
and the Court of Directoros. (17) In 1811, however, Minto went ahead with 
the expedition and settled the political arrangements without waiting for the 
previous sanction of the home authorities. In fact, even in 1807, Minto wrote 
to Robert Dundas that if the resources of the Government and the circum- 
stances had permitted the undertaking he would not have allowed any "formal 
incompetence” to stand in the way. (18) 

The operations against Java in 1807.8 were therefore confined to the 
destruction of the Dutch navy which was already impotent. 

After Pellew’s successful raid on the harbour of Batavia in January 1807, 
Captain Rainier of the Caroline and Captain Fleetwood Pellew of the Psyche 
carried on operations off Samarang. The Caroline captured seven vessels 
including one armed brig ; and the Psyche entered the Samarang Roads and 
capture the merchantman Resolutie, the brig ceres (12) and the corvette 
Scipio (24). (19) In October 1807, Pellew sailed with a powerful squadron 
and 500 European troops and 60 artillery under colonel Lockhart of the Madras 
establishment for Gressei. (200 The Dutch commandant at Gressie refused 
to surrender at the first summons, although the two ships of war, Pluto and 
Revolutie, were in a dismantled state with their guns on shore. Pellew then 
sailed up the river Sourabaya, and destroyed the batteries at Greessie. The 
terms of truce were arranged on 9 December 1807. The Dutch Commandant 
had already scuttled the ships in the harbour and Pellew completed their 





(15) Ibid. 

(16) N.L.S. M 193. Governor-General-in-Council to the Secret Committee, Fort Willian, 
26 October, 1807. Also, C.R.O. Ben. Sec. Letters, Vol. 10. 

(17) N.L.S. M. 159. Minto to Pellow 8 October, 1807. N.L.S. M 159. Minto to R. 
Dundas, 1 November, 1807. 

(18) Peid. 

(19) P.R.O. Adm. 1/179. Captain Fleetwood Pellew to Sir Edward Pellew, 3 September 
1807. Also N.L.S. M. 210. 

(20) C.R.O. Ben. Sec. & Pol. Cons. 202. Cons. of 28 Decemba 1807. No. 5. Sir B. 
Pellew to Minto, Malacca Roads, 19, November 1807. Pellew's squadron consisted of 


UH.M.S. Culloden (74) Victor (18), Samarang (18) and Company's ship Worcester. At 


Penang he was joined by H.M.S. Caroline (36) Fox (34) Seaflower (14) and Jaseur (12). 
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destruction by burning them. (21) After 1897, therefore, the Dutch naval 
force in the east became practically non-existent. Before Pellew quitted the 
East India station in February 1808, he stated to the Admiralty that of the 
seven enemy ships in the eastern sea at that time, six were French and the 
other, the Mandarin, was a small American vessel purchased by the Dutch 
and commanded by a Scotsman, Commodore Cowell. (22) 

The year Minto arrived'in India, French authority and control was more 
directly established over the Batavian Government. In June 1806, Napoleon 
had converted the Dutch Republic into a kingdom under his brother Louis 
Bonaparte. ''A Bonaparte had come to power in the Netherlands, and from 
now on military considerations took the first place in the colonial plans of the 
Hague." (23) In the East Indies every Dutch settlement became equivalent 
to a French port where French frigates could find shelter and from 
where attacks might be directed against British trade and territory. In 
January 1807, on the orders of the Emperor, Louis Bonaparte appoint- 
ed Marshal Herman Willem Daendels, a Dutch Jacobin and a general 
in the French army, as the Governor-General of Java. As early as 1797, 
Daendels had suggested an attack on the British territories in India from 
Java. (24) Daendels’ appointment therefore signified that Java might be used 
by Bonaparte in his war against England. Daendels had orders to improve 
the defences and the military strength of the colony and its finances. After 
a difficult voyage from Holland via Lisbon and Morocco, Daendels arrived at 
Java on Ist January 1808. Daendels was as active a promoter of French 
interests in the Dutch East Indies as General Decaen in Mauritius, Under the 
mismanagement and corruption of his immediate predecessors, Siberg and 
Wiese, the Dutch power and authority in Java had declined. The interruption 
of trade with Europe greatly affected the prosperity of the colony. The Bata- 
vian Government sold coffee and spices to the neutral traders, American, 
Danish and Arab, who came to buy and ship the products at their own risk. 
As long as the English blockade of Batavia was not strictly maintained, the 
profits of this trade filled the Batavian Government's treasury. When Daendels 
came to office there were two million guilders in the treasury. The passing 
of the Embargo Act in 1807-8, and the stringency of the British blockade hit 
the prosperity of Batavia badly. By 1810 the treasury was exhausted, and the 
value of paper money depreciated to the extent of 5 paper rix-dollars equal 
to | silver Spanish dollar. (25) Daendels resorted to the sale of governmet lands 
to stabilize the finances of his government. Despite the financial embarrass- 
ments of his government, Daendels adopted a vigorous policy in Java. Taking 


(21) P.R.O. Adm. 1/179. Pellew to Admiralty, H.M.S. Culloden off Gressie, 14 Decem- 
ber, 1807. C.R.O. Ben. Sec. Cons. 204. Pellew to Minto, H.M.S. Culloden, 15 December, 
1807. The Dutch ships destroyed at Gressie were two men of war Pluto and Revolutie, 
a hulk Kottenagr and Indiaman Rutkoff. 

(22) P.R.O. Adm. 1/181, Statement of the enemy force in the Indian seas. Pellew to 
Admiralty, 11 November, 1807. 

(23) Viekke, B.H.M., Thé story of ihe Dutch East Indies, (Massachusetts, 1946) p. 133. 

(24) Egerton, H.E., Sir Stamford Raffles, (Lond., 1900) p. 34. : 

(25) C.R.O. Ben. Sec. Cons. 234. Cons, of 6 December, 1811 No. 4. Proclamation No. 
3 by Minto, dated 11 September, 1811. 
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advantages of the wéakness of the Batavian Government, the Javanese princes 
had shaken off practically all control by the Dutch. Immediately after 
Daendels’ arrival hostilities commenced between his Government and the rulers 
of Cheribon, Mataram and Bantam, in consequence of which Dutch authority 
was once more firmly established. Daendels’ first object was the improve- 
ment of the military strength and fortifications of Batavia, which were in a 
deplorable state. The conscriptd Javanese regiments and a handful of Euro- 
pean troops of poor quality did not form an effective fighting force. Daendels 
raised a large army, recruited mainly from the island of Madura. Due to the 
lack of adequate number of European officers. however these troops were in- 
efficiently disciplined. Daendels started building roads, forts and coastal 
batteries. A higħway was constructed from Bantam in the west to Pasuruan 
in the east, which linked the ports of the northern coast and enabled the Dutch 
to concentrate troops at any point within one-tenth of the time that would 
have been needed before. ` But the roads, which were constructed by forced 
peasant labour cost a large number of lives and alienated the people of Java. 
At Bantam he started building a series of forts, again by forced labour, which 
caused a local revolt. The garrison and the residential quarters of the Governor- 
General were removed from Batavia to the healthier district of Weltevreden. 
A strong fortified work was built at Meester Cornelis, which was to be the 
main point of concentration in case of an English invasion. Daendels intro- 
duced many administrative and judicial reforms which were badly needed. 
But he succeeded in alienating all classes of the people in Java. "The thunder- 
ing Marshal" disregarded every law and consideration of humanity "but 
that which enjoined the preservation of the colony" (26) and set up an arbitrary 
rule. The Dutch inhabitants were as much alienated as the Javanese peasants 
and princes. Janssens who succeeded Daendels, reported that both natives 
and Europeans longed for the arrival of the British "not from any detestable 
Anglomania but to escape a terror that desolated all the world.” (27) 


Minto was very much alive to Daendels' activities in Java. In October 
1808, Minto wrote to Dundas, "Java is becoming every day more interesting. 
There has been a change of men and the greatest exertions are now making 
to strengthen the Dutch, that is to say the French possessions in that Island. 
We might yet deprive the Enemy of this settlement without great effort ; but 
a little more time will increase the difficulty extremely. Nothing can be under- 
taken from hence without orders, at the same time | confess I do not feel 
quite easy in letting one of those seasons for an important service pass, which 
do not return." (28) Reports poured into Calcutta from the Governments of 
Penang, Malacca and Bencoolen about the latest move of the enemy in the 
east. The Government of Bencoolen reported the insurrection of some of the 
Javanese chiefs. The English commandant at Malacca stated that Java could 
be taken by a body of 3000 to 5000 men and the perhaps a lesser force might 
be adequate for the undertaking if the disaffected chiefs could be persuaded 





(26) Rafiles, T. S. The History of Java Vol. 1, (Lond. 1817) p. xlv., 
(27) Furnivall, J. S., Netherlands India. (Camb., 1939) Chap. 3, p. 67. 
(28) N.L.S. M 160, Minto to R. Dundas, Fort William, 2 October, 1808. 
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to join. The Dutch force at this time was estimated at about 1,000 Europeans 
and about 10,000 native troops divided between Batavia, Samarang and 
Gressie. (29) Although no reinforcements from Europe had yet arrived at 
Batavia, and the vigilance of the British navy in Europe largely precluded that 
possibility, Minto suspected that the French had ‘‘a future design of augment- 
ing strength of it (Java) and rendering it a centre of operations against our 
own Establishments to the Eastward and probably in China." (30) In January 
1809, therefore, Minto again placed before the Secret Committee his view that 
it would be a measure of prudent policy to undertake an expedition against 
the Dutch East Indies, a measure which would become indispensably neces- 
sary and at the same time more arduous, if the French were allowed to 
strengthen and consolidate their position in Java. 

The Resident at Bencoolen expressed anxiety over the safety of his settle- 
ment, for the extraordinary activity of Marshal Daendels, the large force raised 
by him and the expected arrival of reinforcements from Europe, aroused a 
suspicion that the enemy might attack the ill-defended English settlements and 
destroy the spice-cultivations belonging to individuals and the Company. (21) 
In October 1809, the French corvette Creole of 18 guns belonging to Hammelins 
squadron, attacked and destroyed the English settlement at Tappanooly on 
the west coast of Sumatra. The loss of the Company was estimated at near 
6,000 Spanish dollars exclusive of the military stores taken. (32) The plunder 
of Tappanooly showed that the navy could not alone be depended upon to 
protect the settlements from attack by the enemy. The naval force employed 
by Rear-Admiral Drury on the west coast of Sumatra for the protection of 
trade during these -months was considerable. The Blanche, Rattlesnake, Sir 
Francis Drake, Diomede and the Sylvia, cutter were in that area and the 
Belliquieu off Acheen head. Drury complained to Minto that unless settle- 
ments are in some degree capable of making resistance, they must expect to 
suffer from these kinds of depredations.'" (33) ' Tappanooly was recovered and 
reinforcements were hurried to Bencoolen. Minto sought Drury’s co-operation 
in the measures adopted against Mauritius, which was the centre from which 
the French carried on depredations against the English settlements and com- 
merce in the eastern seas. (34) In the meantime, the blockade of the Dutch 


ports was carried on. 


(29) C.R.O. Ben. Sec. & Sep. Cons. 213. Cons. of 20 May 1809, No. 44, R. Parry to 
Minto, Fort Marlborough, 17 March, 1809. 

(30) C.R.O. Ben. Sec. Letters Vol. 11, Governor-General-in-Conncil to the Secret 
Committee, Fort William, 10 January, 1809. 

(31) C.R.O. Fac. Rec. Java 12. R. Parry to Hdmonstone, Fort Marlborough, 25, June 
1809, 

(32) C.R.O. Java 12, Parry to Kdmonstone, 31 October, 1809. C.R.O. Java 12, Parry 
to Edmonstone, 7 November, 1809. C.R.O. Java 12, John Prince to R. Parry, 27 October, 
1800. At the time of attack the Resident at Tappanooly, John Prince, was away and the 
settlement was in charge of his assistant Mr. Hayes, who had another Englishman, 
Mr. Watts, and 12 sepoys with:him. Hayes and Watts were taken prisoner of war. 

(33) C.R.O. Java, 12 Drury to Minto, H.M.S. Russel, Bombay, Harbour, 3 December, 
1809. 
(34) C.R.O. Fac. Rec. Java 12. Minto to Drury, Fort St. George, 5 December 1809 
and 7 December, 1809. 
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In June 1809, Colonel de la Houssaye, a French officer belonging to 
Daendel's army, and aide-de-camp to Daendels, was seized by the British on 
board a native prow off Sumatra. The Colonel stated that he was travelling 
for reasons of health, but one or two false statements made by him and the 
large amount of cash in his pockets created suspicion. (25) The Resident at 
Bencoolen sent him as a prisoner to Penang. (36) When Houssye arrived at 
Penang his papers were seized and letters from the Government of Batavia to 
the King of Ava and to various persons at Calcutta and other parts of India 
were found. (37) It was found that Houssaye was on a special mission from - 
Daendels to the King of Acheen, and to the Burmese Government to establish 
some sort of connection between those Governments and Batavia inimical to 
the British. The names of two British-born subjects in India were found 
among his papers. Of these, Montgomery was immediately transported to 
England ; Mayer, who resided at Serampore, was allowed to return to Java. 
The names of Mr. Brunel at Transquebar, and Mr. Kock at Malacca were 
also found, and they were placed under close observation. Houssaye died in 
Chandernagore, where he was kept a prisoner, before his transport to England 
could be arranged. (38) : 

The Government of Bengal despatched a political agent, David Campbell, 
to Acheen in Sumatra to detect and counteract any French intrigues in that 
quarter. Campbell was to propose to the King of Acheen that all Europeans 
other than the British should be excluded from his kingdom. He was also to 
ascertain the possibilities of establishing a British settlement in Acheen (39) 
Campbell found a few Frenchmen (40) and Portuguese in Acheen, but the 
king was favourably disposed towards the British. The King of Acheen denied 
any connection with the French or the Dutch hostile to British interests, and 
explained that his uncle in an attempt to usurp the throne had.applied to 
Batavia for aid, and that Houssaye’s mission probably had some reference to 
it. The King requested British aid to consolidate his position in Acheen. 
Campbell reported that if the Government wanted it, an establishment could 





(35) C.R.O, Ben, Sec. & Sept. Conss. 222. Cons. of 26 September, 1809, No. 2, R. 
Parry to Col. Macalister-in-Council, Fort Marlborough, 15 June, 1809. Houssaye stated 
that 7 French frigates with troops were shortly expected at L'lle de France. He was 
most probably trying to cause alarm. He also showed Parry a copy of a letter from 
Decaen to Daendels recounting French successes in Spain. 

(36) C.R.O. Ben. Sec. & Sep. Cons. 222. Cons. of 26 September 1809, No. 2, Parry to 
Macalister, 20 June, 1809. 

(37) C.R.O, Ben, Sec. & Sep. Cons. 222, Cons. of 20 September, 1809, No. 2, Fort 
William. Letters & enclosures from Prince of Wales Island. ~ : 

(38) C-R.O. Ben. Sec. & Sep. Cons. 223, Cons. of 21 November 1809, Nos. 36, 37, 38. 
Ibid. Cons. of 9 December 1809, Nos. 1-4. C.R.O. Ben. Sec. & Sep. Cons. 222. Cons. of 
26 September 1809, No. 4, Lumsden & Colebrooke to Minto (then in Madras), 26 Sep- 
tember, 1809. 

(39) C.R.O. Ben. Sec. Letters Vol. 12. Vice-President-in-Council to the Secret Com- 
mittee. Fort William, 6 January, 1810. C.R.O. Ben. Pol. & Sec. Cons. 225. Cons. of 
16 June 1810, No. 3, Edmonstone to D. Campbell. 13 June, 1810. 

(40) A Frenchman I? Htoille, was the young King of Acheen’s most influential 
counsellor, But IL, Etoile was an adventurer, not a French agent. ` 
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be easily formed in Acheen, by taking a grant of territory from the King and 
establishing a Resident with political and commercial duties. (41) 

In July 1809, Captain John Canning (42) had been deputed to Burma. He 
carried letters from Minto to the Viceroy of Pegu and to the King of Ava. (43) 
Canning was to proceed to Rangoon and eventually to the capital, Amarapura 
to explain to the King of Burma the nature of the British blockade of the 
French Islands which was supposed to adversely affect the Burmese trade, 
and also to find out the extent of French influence in the Burmese Court. (44) 
The latter fear had its roots in the past and was stirred up by the abortive 
mission of Houssaye. Both John Shore and Wellesley had sent diplomatic 
agents to the Court of Ava because of the suspected connection between 
Mauritius and Burma. (5) 

Canning reached Rangoon on 2 October 1809. He found that the trade 
of Burma was almost wholly with the British territories, and that the King 
derived a large part of his income from the port dues and trade taxes paid 
by the British merchants trading with Rangoon. The Burmese trade with 
Mauritius was practically non-existent and Canning reported that no merchant 
would risk sending a ship to the French Islands now that notice of the blockade 
was given. Canning left Rangoon on 23 December 1809 and arrived at Amara- 
pura on 10 February 1810. He found the Burmese court seething with intrigues 
and jealousies regarding the succession to the throne. But he found no trace 
of the French. The Burmese minister enquired about the principles and justi- 
fication of the blockade and appeared to be satisfied with Canning's explana- 
tion. He was granted an interview by the King on 28 February 1810. The 
King of Ava refused to accept the Governor-General as his equal, and declared 
that he should only treat on equal terms with the King of England. The 
Burmese King’s letter to the Governor-General was written in an objectionable 
style which, according to Canning, surpassed ‘‘the usual bonds of even Bur- 
mese insolence." The Heir-Apparent was given vague hopes of assistance 
in the coming struggle for the throne by Canning although he was not autho- 
rised to do so. The former issued an order that the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Rangoon should not in future grant passports or protection to ships bound 
for the French Islands.(46) Canning's report satisfied Minto that there was no 
pernicious French influence in Burma and that the Houssaye affair had aroused 


(41) C.R.O. Ben. Pol. Cons., R. 119, Vol. 17. Cons. of 29 October 1810, Nos. 3 & 4. 
Campbell to Edmonstone, Modeste at sea, 14 July, 1810 and 24 July, 1810. Acheen was 
weak and poor. The King’s army did not exceed 400 to 500 men. The chief source of 
revenue was the duties levied at the ports on exports and imports. At the King’s 
request, Campbell gave him 80 muskets and a few barrels of gun powder. 

(42) Canning had accompanied Colonel Michael Symes to Burma in 1802. In May 
1803, Wellesley sent him to Rangoon in the capacity of Agent to Colonel Symes, but 
Canning was forced to leave Rangoon due to the unfriendliness of the Governor of 
Rangoon. Diplomatic relations with Burma were severed after that. 

(43) C.R.O. Ben. Pol. Cons. R. 118. Vol. 43. Cons. of 20 July 1809, Nos, 9 & 10. 

(44) Ibid, No. 11. Kdmonstone to Canning, 20 July, 1800. 

(45) Hall D. G. E., Europe and Burma (Oxford, 1945) pp. 86-97. 

(40) C.R.O Ben. Pol. Cons. R. 119, Vol. 4. Cons. of 29 May 1810, Paper No. 1, 


Canning's Report, 8 May 1810. 
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a false alarm. Minto did not wish to establish British influence in the court 
of Amarapura, although Canning had made an opening by holding out a hope 
of assistance to the Heir-Apparent. Minto disapproved of this part of 
Canning's conduct because it never could be in the contemplation of the 
Government to interpose its power for that purpose. (47) Minto was unwilling 
to extend the liabilities of the Government, unless it was unavoidable for the 
sake of the security of the Compan's territories in India. He had no further 
interest in Burma once he was satisfied that there was no hostile European 


influence in the Burmese court. (48) 


The blockade of Java and the Moluccas was established by Rear-Admiral 
Drury in June 1809 on the orders of the admiralty. (49) One of the objects of 
the blockade was to prevent intercourse between Batavia and L'lle de France, 
and to prevent the Arab vessels from acting as intermediaries between the two. 
Certain political and commercial considerations relating to India caused Minto 
to object to the blockade. From the trade of the Arab vessels between Java, 
the Moluccas, the French Islands and the Red Sea the Government of India 
did not apprehend any grave or unexpected evil, for the carrying trade of the 
Arabs between the Dutch and the French Island was inconsiderable and the. 
stoppage of that was not likely to affect the interests of either those states 
or that of the Company in a material degree. 


"But", Minto wrote Drury, "as it comprehende the Trade of every 
Eastern State without exception, we apprehend that the effect of it must 
be to annihilate the Trade and to place us in a condition of hostility with 
all the Malay States of the Eastern Archepelago.'" (50) 


The Malay States carried on trade with the English as well as the Dutch. 
Being unacquainted with the European Law cf Nations the enforcement of 
the Blockade, causing the interruption of their trade and capture of their 
ships, would be regarded by them as acts of hostility on the part of the 
British, and invite hostility on their part against all British subjects trading 
with their ports. The cessation of trade between the Company and the Malay 
States would also adversely affect the opium trade, which was one of the 
principal sources of the Company's revenue. As the blockade of the Dutch 
East Indies had relation principally to that of the French Islands, and as the 
stoppage of the trade of the Malay States with Java could not contribute to its 
success, Minto asked Drury not te enforce the blockade too rigorously as far 
as the Malay prows were concerned. The Governor-General-in-Council wrote 





(4T) Ibid., No. 2, Rdmonstone to Canning, Fort William, 29 May, 1810. 

(48) In 1811 The Government of India became involved in a dispute with the 
Burmese King in connection with the Mag refugees and their depredations on the Arakan 
frontier under their leader Nga Chin Pyan or Kingbering. Canning was sent to Burma 
again in October, 1811. The dispute with the Burmese King over the Mag refugees and 
Kingbering was not settled before the end of Minto's office. Cf. Banerjee, A. C., The 
Eastern Frontier of British India, 1748-1826, (Calcutta, 1946) pp. 232-251. 

(49) C.R.O. Ben. Pol. Cons. R. 118, Vol. 42. Drury to Minto 10 June, 1809. 

(50) CRC. Fac. Rec. Java 12. Governor-General-in-Council to Drury, Fort William 
26 June, 1800. P.R.O. Adm, 1/182, Fort William, 26 June, 1809. 
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to Drury: "The practical introduction of the Maritime Laws of Europe into this 
country is indeed an innovation in the system of our foreign relations.of such 
magnitude and so entirely unsuited to the habits prejudices conceptions and 
imperfect civilization- of the Maritime States of Asia, that in our opinion great 
caution should be used in carrying them into effect, and their operation should 
be limited to those cases in which the National advantage is certain, at least 
to counterbalance the local evils from which perhaps it is inseparable.” (51) 


Minto directed Drury, if not to relinquish altogether the measure of block- 
ading the Dutch ports, atleast to limit it to the ships actually trading 
between those ports and the French Islande. Drury refused to believe there 
was-any real ground for the Supreme Government's apprehensions regarding 
the unfavourable consequences of the blockade. He assured Minto that he 
would interfere as little as possible with the Malay prows who, he said, were 
in any case hostile towards all foreign vessels and attack them whenever 
they were sure of success. (52) But to the Admiralty Drury complained against 
"that propensity which is met throughout this Country to direct the navy as 
a machine, which never can be permitted." (53) Drury therefore went ahead 
with the blockade without any modification. But the fears of the Government 
of Bengal were soon confirmed. The interference of the English ships with 
the Malay prows, whether for the purpose of examining papers or otherwise, 
were bound to give rise to misunderstandings from the want of a proper 
medium of communication and the difference in naval customs. Few of the 
Malay vessels had any regular papers and their crews were entirely ignorant 
of the language in which they, were apoken to. Consequently it was not long 
before hostilities took place. The annual fleet of the Bugguese prows from 
Borneo bound eastward to Malacca and Prince of Wales Island fell in with 
H.M.S. La Piedmontaise. A severe action took place which arose from a 
misunderstanding of each other's motives. (54) Minto being anxious for the 
continuance of trade with the Malay States, again requested Drury that a 
modification of: the blockade should be announced to the Malay States in 
order to encourage them to renew commercial intercourse with the English. (55) 
To the King of Boni with whose merchant fleet the -action had taken place 
Minto sent an apology and an explanation in order to restore his confidence 
so that his ships should continue to trade with the British ports without alarm 
or apprehension. A present of cloth and military goods accompanied the 
explanation as a peace offering. (56) The Government of Prince of Wales 


(51) C.R.O. Fac. Rec. Java 12, Governor-General-in-Council to Drury, Fort William, 
26 June, 1809. Also, P.R.O. Adm. 1/182. 

(52) C.R.O. Fac. Rec. Java 12, Drury to Minto, H.M.S, Russel, Madras Roads, 18 
July, 1809. Also, P.R.O. Adm. 1/182. e 

(53) P.R.O. Adm. 1/182. Drury to W. Pole, H.M.S. Russel, Madras Roads, 17 July, 
1808. 
(54) C.R.O. Fac. Rec. Java 12, The Government of Prince of Wales Island to the 
Vice-President-in-Council, 2 November 1809, Fort Cornwallis. i 

(BE) C.R.O, Fac. Rec. Java -12. Minto to Drury, Fort St. George, 18 January, 1810. 

(56) C.R.O. Fac. Rec. Java 12. Minto to the King of Boni, Fort St. George, 22 
January, 1810. 
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Island also found it necessery to explain to the different Malay States the 
nature and principles of the blockade. (57) Drury, althouglt he refused to 
relinquish the blockade of Java and the Moluccas, which had been "the watch- 
word for an universal outcry . . . . lest the political, and commercial Interests 
of India should suffer” (58) found it impossible to maintain the blockade effec- 
tively. He had an extensive coast to cover and failed to interrupt the Dutch 
trade to any considerable extent even after most vigorous cruising. In the 
course of six months the British took or destroyed only seven French corvettes 
in the Java and the Molucca seas. In order to lessen the number of ports 
to be blockaded and at the same time to add the valuable spice trade to the 
Company's opium trade Drury decided to occupy the Spice Islands. (59) 
He applied to Minto, who'was then in Madras, to provide about 200 Euro- 
peans for the service. In October 1809, Captains Tucker, Montague and 
Spencer of the Dover, Cornwallis and Samarang were commissioned to occupy 
Amboyna. The Government of Fort St. George provided 130 men of the 
Madras 2nd European regiment and 46 European artillery under Captain 
Court. (60) i 

On 19 February 1810, Amboyna surrendered to the British. The Dutch 
garrison numbered over 1,300 men, of which 130 were Europeans and over 
1,1000 Javanese and Madurese soldiers. (61) Colonel Fliz, the Dutch com 
mander at Amboyna, declared that he could offer no effective resistance to 
the British due to the desertion: of the Amboynese. (62) The European garri- 
son was also largely composed of Polish and Hungarian prisoners of war sent 
to Amboyna in 1803. (63) The island dependencies of Amboyna-Saperoua, 
Harouka, Nasso-Laut, Boure, Manippa and Gorontello, were occupied soon 
after. (64) Captain Court took over the government of Amboyna until further 
orders were received from Bengal. Many of the former officers, who were 
willing to take an oath of allegiance to the king of England, were retained 
in their offices. The paper money, which was in circulation at a deflated 
rate, was guaranteed by the British, but not the public debt. The Dutch 
garrison was conveyed by the end of April to Java on British transports, 





. (87) C.R.O. Fac. Rec. Java 12. The Government of Prince of Wales Island to the 
Vice-President-in-Conncil, 2 November, 1809. 

(58) PRO. Adm. 1/182. Drury to J. W. Croker, H.M.S. Caroline. Madras Roads, 
22 April, 1810. ; 

(50) The Spice Islands, Amboyna, Banda, Ceram, Ternate and their dependencies 
were occupied during the war of 1793-1802 and rescored to the Dutch at Peace of 
Amiens, 1802. 

(60) C.R.O. Ben. Pol. Cons. R. 119, Vol. 14, No. 4. A Falconer, Chief Secretery to 
the Government of Fort St. George to Capt. Court, 13 October, 1809. N.L.S. M. 201. 
Governor-General-in-Conncil to the Court of Directors, Fort William, 15 December, 1810. 

(61) C.R.O. Ben. Pol. Cons. R. 119, Vol. 14, No. 23, Captain Court to the Government 
of Fort. St. George, 16 April, 1810. Ibid. No.,3. Articles of Capitulation signed by 
Filz, Tucker and Conrt, 18 Febrnary, 1810. 

(62) Colonel Filz was conrt-martialled and shot by the order of Daendels on his return 
to Batavia. i 

(63) C.R.O, Ben. Pol. Cons. R. 119, Vol. 4, No. 46. Court to the Chief Secretary of 
the Government of Fort St. George, 6 March, 1810. 

(04) Asiatic Annual Register, 1810-11 pp. 21-27. 
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according to the terms of capitulation. (65) On 10th August 1810, the island 
of Banda was taken by H. M. S. Caroline. Piedmontaise and Baracouta under 
Captain Cole with a company of European troops under Captain Nixon. (66) 
On 31st August, the island of Ternate was taken by the joint efforts of Captain 
Tucker of the Dover and Captain Forbes of the Madras European Regiment. (67) 

The Moluccas were dependencies of Batavia and tributaries to her 
wealth. After their reduction the question arose whether they should be 
occupied till at least the end of the war or be abandoned after rendering them 
militarily impotent. Drury asked the Supreme Government whether it wanted 
to retain possession of the Moluccas till the pleasure of the Crown or the 
Court of Directors was known, and proposed to hand them over to the manage- 
ment of the Company on behalf of the King. Otherwise he proposed to 
destroy the fortifications and remove all the ships, troops and the Dutch 
inhabitants from the islands and Jeave them to the natives. (68) 


Minto was then at Madras, and Robert Farquhar, who had been Special 
Commissioner at the Moluccas during the former occupation, was also there 
preparing to leave with the expedition against Bourbon. On the basis of the 
information supplied by Farquhar, Minto decided to retain the Moluccas on 
behalf of the East India Company. The primary consideration was of 
course the commercial advantages to be gained by occupying the islands. 
The occupation of the Moluccas meant not only a curtailment of the Dutch 
trade and power in the East Indies but also an equivalent gain to the Company 
of the rich trade in spice. According to the estimate given by Farquhar, 
after the disbursement of the civil and military expenses of the Government 
of the islands, a profit of 200,000 per annum could be made if the spices were 
sold in India and twice that sum if they were sold in Europe. (69) In the 
first year an advance ‘had to be made from Bengal because the spices found 
in the store-houses of Amboyna and the other islands were claimed by the 
navy and the troops as prize. But from the second year the Company could 
profitably engage in the spice trade by bringing the produce annually to 
Calcutta and Madras and selling it in the public market at those places. Poli- 
tically and strategically also, the occupation of the Moluccas was considered 
advantageous to the British. These islands were suitable places of refuge, 
repairs and supplies to the Company's ships engaged in the China trade at a 
time when these seas were infested with pirates and privateers. Moreover, Minto 
had in mind in the expulsion of the Dutch from Java and the establishment 





(65) C.R.O. Ben, Pol. Cons. R. 119, Vol. 4, No. 46. Court to the Government of 
Fort St, George, 6 March, 1810. C.R.O. Ben. Pol. Cons. R 119, Vol. 14, No. 6. Court 
to the Government of Fort St. George, 15 April, 1810. 

(66) P.R.O. Adm. 1/183. Captain Cole to Drury, 10 August, 1810. C.R.O. Ben. Pol. 
Cons. R. 119, Vol. 19, Nixon to Fort St. George, 12 August 1810. 


(67) Asiatic Annual Register, 1810-11, pp. 27-32. 
(68) N.L.S. Minto Papers Box 67. Minto to Charles Grant, Chairman to the Hast 
India Company, Madras, 30th April, 1810. P.R.O. Adm. 1/182, Drury to Admiralty, 


Madras Roads, 22 April, 1810. 
(60) C.R.O. Ben, Pol. Cons. R, 119, Vol. 4, No. 42, R.T. Farquhar’s Memorandum, 


25th April, 1810. 
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of British authority and influence in the East Indies, and he felt that "nothing 
could be more unfavourable to the promotion zf such views than an example 
of indifference to Native Interests as opposed tc the Dutch and a sudden and 
instant abandonment of the former to the destructive vengeance of the 
latter," (70) It was extremely likely that if the Moluccas, were abandoned, 
Daendels would immediately take steps to reccver possession, and the inhabi- 
tatns would have to pay dearly for their disaffeztion to the Dutch at the time 
of the British attack. On these "united grounds" commercial, political and 
humane, Minto decided to retain the Moluccas. (71) Captain Court was con- 
firmed in his office, and the Moluccas were pleced under the direct control of 
the Government of Bengal. He was later remeced by Mr. Marten, former 
assistant to the resident at Bencoolen. Major Kelly was sent with reinforce- 
ments to take charge of the garrison at Ambeorne, which consisted of about 
360 Europeans and 600 to [.000 Amboynese corzs raised by Captain Court. (72) 
Minto wanted to keep the Moluccas under th» Company as a part of the 
. Company's territories in India. He wrote to tae, Chairman of the Court of 
Directors: "There can be little doubt, that the French Islands will-be placed 
more advantageously and conveniently under tne King's immediate Govem- 
ment than under that of the Company. I am: disposed to think otherwise 
respecting the Moluccas, both from their local situation and from their con- 
nexion with trade." (73) Later on Minto expwessed the same opinion with 
regard to Java. 

In January 1810, when Minto undertook the expedition against the French 
Islands, the Governor-General-in-rCounci] wote tc the Secret Committee “‘It 
is on the Island of Java alone that the power of the enemy can never become 
formidable, The small extent of the territory of the French Islands, their 
distance from India and deficient resources impose a limit on the aggrandise- 
ment of the strength of the French and on thtir means of injury in that quarter, 
But no such limitation attends the possessions of the Dutch in the Eastern 
Islands.” (74) 

The appointment of an officer of Daendels’ celebrity and the military 
measures adopted by him indicated the impor-erce the French attached to 
Java. Daendels’ attachment to the French ard hostility towards the British 
was well-known. Although he had not received any reinforcements from 
Europe, Daendels was busy raising a local army in Java, whose number was 
estimated be anything between 15,000 to 20,000. His aims were most probab- 
ly defensive rather than offensive, but a powerful European neighbour was 





(70) N.L.S8. M. 201, Governor-Geaeral-in-Council to fe Court of Directors, Fort William, 
“15 December, 1810. - 

(71) C R.O. Ben. Pol. Cons. R. 118, Vol. 4, No. £ Governor General's minute, Fort 
St. George, 25 April, 1810. 

(72) Ibid, Vol. 19, No. 105. Edmonstone to Martea, 23 November, 1810. N.L.S. M. 
201, Governor-General-in-Council to the Court of Directors, Fort William, 15 December,, 
1816. 

(73) N.L.S. Minto Papers, Box 67. Minto to Chacies Grant, 30 April, 1810. 

(74) C.R.O. Ben. Sec. Letters, Vol. 12, Governar-Generalin-Counci] to the Secret 
Committee Fort William, 23 January, 1810. 
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always a source of discomfort to British India. Unlike the French Islands, 
Java waa self-sufficient, and therefore a large number of troops could be 
raised and maintained on the Island in spite of the inconveniences of a 
blockade. The geographical situation of Java gave it a particular importance 
in the eyes of the British. It was situated closer to the Bay of Bengal than the 
French Islands were, and it was also dangerously close to the route through 
which the China trade operated. The anxiety of the English for the safety 
of the China irade with India is understandable, for between 1793-1810, the East 
India Company's trade with India yielded an average annual profit of £ 309,561, 
whereas the trade with China yielded an annual profit of £ 981,932, (75) The 
Dutch had caused no trouble so far, but if after the logs of the French Islands 
the French frigates used Java as a base of operations, the security of the China 
trade would be seriously threatened. It was not improbable that after the 
loss of the French Islands, all attention of the French would be focussed on 
Java, which would then be their only foothold ‘east of the Cape. Holland was 
annexed by France in 1810, and therefore_its colonial policy was more directly 
under the control of the French Government than ever before. Minto wrote 
to the Secret Committee on 26th October 1810, "Indeed from the first establish- 
ment of the French authority and even influence in Holland, we have been 
accustomed to regard the exclusion of the Dutch power from Java and the 
Eastern seas generally as one of those essential objects of national policy to 
which the British Arms might perhaps be more beneficially directed than fo 
any other and it requires no argument to prove that the recent events in 
Europe as they have affected the United Provinces alone increase in a high 
degree both the importance and the urgency of extinguishing in the Island 
of Java, a power which is now formally as well as substantially directed by 
French Counsel and the Seat of which is in fact a province of the French 
Empire." (76) The reduction of the French Islands was undertaken prior to 
Java because it was the centre of the French power, and the base of French 
privateering in the east. It was decided that operations against Java would 
be undertaken immediately after the conquest of Mauritius. , The conquest 
of the French Islands and Java were regarded by Minto as successive steps 
in his project for the expulsion of the French from all their footholds in the 
' eastern sea. The essential unity of the two: expeditions is best described in 
Mihto’s own words. He wrote to Abercromby, "lt is superflous to advert to. 
the extreme importance of the complete expulsion of the Enemy's power 
from the Indian Seas. This object will be but imperfectly accomplished by 
the conquest of the French Islands. . . . I have all along, however, combined 
the expulsion of the Dutch from their Eastern Establishments with the conquest 
of the French Islands as an essential part of the same plan, recommended 
' by the same principles of policy and rendered at once more urgent and more 
easy of execution by success in the former enterprize.” (77) 


ELEME MU "LC C CEPI UE STE 
(75) Parlt. Papers, House of Commons, 1812, VI, East India Affairs, 4th Report, p. 431. 
(76) N.L.S. M 196, Governor-General-in-Conncil to the Secret Committee, 26 October, 

1810. 

(77) C.R.O. Ben. Sec, & Sep. Cons. 236, Cons. of 7 January, 1811, No. 1, Minto to 

Major-General Abercromby, Fort William, 3 September, 1810. 
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The expedition against Java was to follow close upon the heels of the 
conquest of the French Islands so as to depriv2 the French of an opportunity 
of reinforcing Java. The occupation of the Moluccas must have warned 
Daendels that Batavia would be attacked next. It is extremely doubtful if 
Daendels had any hopes of reinforcements from Europe. That possibility 
however could not be entirely overlooked, for as Minto observed, "no degree 
of vigilance on th part of the Government in England or of the Navy in India 
could with certainly prevent the arrival of such reinforcements at Java.” (78) 
It was necessary to subvert the French power in the East Indies before it 
entranched itself too firmly to be dislodged easily by the British. In 1810- 
1811, conditions in Java were favourable to a successful attack because of the 
general disaffection of the inhabitants to Daendels’ government and the 
alienation of the Javanese princes. Besides, the political situation in 
India might not always remain so tranquil as to permit the Government 
to undertake a foreign expedition at future date. For all these reasons, 
Minto decided to.send an- expedition against Java as soon as the 
European troops should return from Mauritius. Farquhar and Abercromby 
were requested to return the European troops to India immediately after the 
conclusion of operations against Mauritius, leaving a garrison of Cape troops 
at Port Louis. A force of 4,000 Europeans and an equal number of sepoys 
with a due proportion of artillery and pioneers was considered adequate for 
a successful attack on Batavia. Drury's co-operation was sought in the under- 
taking. (79) 

When the expedition against Mauritius was about to sail from India in 
September 1810, Minto adopted certain preliminary measures for a success- 
ful attack on Java. It was acessary to collect fuller and more accurate infor- 
mation about Daendels’ army and fortifications than had been received so far 
from various sources, and to find out if the Javanese and the Malay pinces 
of the neighbouring islands were disposed to cooperate with the British against 
the Dutch, or at least remain neutral in the ccming contest. For this purpose 
Minto employed Thomas Stamford Raffles who was then on visit .to 
Calcutta. (80) Raffles came to Calcutta from Malacca towards the end of 
June 1810. Minto and Raffles immediately zruck up a partnership. Minto 
found Raffles an expert and enthusiast about the affairs of the Eastern Islands 
whose services would be extremely useful, end Raffles found in Minto the 
patron who offered him the opening he sought. John Leyden and Robert 


(78) N.L.S. M. 196. Governor-General-in-Council to the Secret Committee, 26 October, 
1810. . 
(79) C.R.O. Fac. Rec. Java. 12. Minto to Abercromby, 5 October, 1810. Ibid., Minto 
to the Harl of Caledon, 19 October, 1819. Ibid., Min-o to Drury, 5 October, 1810. 

(80) Raffles was.then Assistant Secretary to the Government of Prince of Wales Island. 
When it wds decided that the Molnccas should be rerained, Drury recommended to Minto 
that Raffles might be appointed Resident at Amboyna. Raffles was not interested in 
that appointment as he believed such an office would be very temporary. He was nob 
happy with the prospect of a post at Penang, and ‘with the expectation of still further 
advance in my interest with Lord Minto” he came to Calcutta towards the end of June, 
1810. Lady Raffles, Memoir of the Life and Puhlc Services of Sir Thomas Stamford 


Raffles, (Lond. 1830), p. 88. 
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Farquhar were among others whom Minto consulted on Malay affairs. Leyden's 
interest in the east was academic, but Farquhar could have been a prospective 
rival of Raffles. From Bourbon and Mauritius, Farquhar wrote to Minto about 
the necessity of occupying Java, and the ease with which the French-Dutch 
power in Java might be overthrown in conjunction with the Javanese chiefs 
and by winning over the people "by a little address and negociation’’. 
He enumerated the resources of Java, and offered to give us his office as 
Governor of Mauritius, if he was offered Java. (81) Raffles’ memorandum to 
Minto, written in 1810, was along similar lines. (82) 


Lady Raffles wrote in her memoir, ‘Mr. Raffles . . . . communicated to 
Lord Minto information of so important a nature, that his Lordship was induced 
to undertake, without delay, the reduction of Java and its dependencies". (83) 

Such a statement has naturally been criticised by historians, in possession 
of the real facts of the case, as misleading and motivated by the desire to 
claim all the honours for Raffles. (84) 


Wurtzburg apologises for Lady Raffles’ blunder, and according to him 
the words "without delay” are significant here, meaning that although Minto 
had decided to undertake an expedition against Java before Raffles saw him 
or presented his memorandum, "'yet it was the arrival of Raffles with authentic 
information and the means to supplement it to the maximum degree that 
alone enabled Minto to proceed with his project ‘without delay'." (85) It is 
however difficult to see in what respect Raffles speeded up the proceedings 
against Java. Minto had already decided that operations against Java would 
be undertaken as soon as possible after the return of the European troops on 
the successful completion of the operations against L'lle de France. Accord- 
ing to the most reasonable calculation, therefore, the expedition against Java 
could be undertaken before March/April 1811. Raffles’ advice and enthusiasm 
did not affect the time of the undertaking at all. 


As the military operations against Java could not be undertaken for some 
time, Raffles proposed that he should be authorised to go to Malcca in order 
to open communications with the Malay chiefs and find out if any of them 
were willigg to co-operate with the British to overthrow the Dutch or not. 
He promised "the most compleat (sic) success in detachnig at once the Sultan 
of Palambang from the Dutch and in obtaining possession of the person of 
King of Bantam”, who had risen against Daendels, and was an exile in 
Sumatra. At the same time communications might be opened with the chiefs 
of Java in order to Bnd out if they were disposed to receive British agents or 


(81) C.R.O. Ben. Sec. & Sept. Cons. 231. Cons of 19 October, 1810, No. 11. R.T. 
Farquhar to Minto, Bourbon, 21 August, 1810. C.R.O. Ben. Sec, & Sep. Cons. 233 Cons. 
of 3 May 1811, No. 1. Farquhar to the Governor-General-in-Council, Port Louis, Isle of 
France, 18 January, 1811. i 

(82) C.R.O. MSS. Hur. E. 104. Raff. Col. II pp. 1-21, Memorandum proposing the 
capture of Java from the French, 1810, by Raffles. Incomplete manuscript, 

(83) Lady Raffles, Memoir of the láfe and Public Services of Sir Thomas Stamford 
Raffles, p. 22. 

(84) Vlekke, B.H.M. Nusantara, (Massachusetts, 1945) pp. 239. footnote. 

(B5) Wurtzburg, C. H. Reffles of the Hastern Isles, (Lond., 1954) p. 103. 
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to co-operate with the British in an attack on the Dutch. (86) The Rajas of 
Bali, an island at the eastern end of Java were supposed to be adverse to the 
Dutch and amenable to the British. Raffles proposed that he should be 
authorised to proceed to Palembang, from where he would send an agent 
to Bali, and a communication might be opened with the Susuhonan or the 
Emperor of Java and the other chiefs. (87) He also suggested that in order 
to conduct the business of his mission with a degree of secrecy to avoid 
arousing the suspicion of the Dutch, it should be publicised that he was- sent’ . 
to Malcca for the purpose of explaining to the Raja of Linga and other eastern 
states the principles of the blockade, which had excited general dissatisfaction. 
If Minto wished to make any further arrangements with regard to Acheen, he 
proposed to stop at Acheen on his way to Malacca or Penang. (88) In short, 
Raffles requested that the ‘diplomatic preparations for the Java expedition 
should be entrusted to him and Minto, willing to employ capable*men with 
specialised knowledge to carry out his plans, mobilized his services. 

On 19th October 1810, Raffles was appointed Agent to the Governor- 
General with the Malay States. He was to proceed to the Prince of Wales 
Island, then to Malacca and as far eastwards as necessary for the purpose 
of obtaining the most accurate information of the nature and extent of the 
Dutch force and other local information advantageous for the attack, as well 
as to prepare the Malay Chiefs for the coming attack on Java. He was to 
collect, by means of charts, plans and reports, information regarding 
Daendels’ military establishments, facilities of landing, the nature of the 
country in general, and particularly the enemy's position, the principal points 
at which attack should be directed, and the facilities of communication from 
point to point. He was to select Malay and European guides and interpreters 
to assist in the operation. Captain William Farquhar, Resident at Malacca, 
was to assist Raffles in all military matters. Raffles was directed to avail him- 
self of every. opportunity that might arise for opening communications with 
the chiefs of Java with a view to establish a general good understanding with 
them. The disaffected Javanese chiefs were to be encouraged and an expecta- 
tion of British help held out to them. But the degree of encouragement should 
only be such as to prevent them from submitting to Daendels' pressure, not 
to arouse them to commit acts of hostility against the Dutch before the British 
commenced their operations.  Raffles' suggestions regarding the relations 
to be maintained with Palembang, Bantam, Lampong and Bali were sanctioned 
by the Government. After collecting the necessary information and ascertain- 
ing the disposition of the Javanese rulers, Raffles was to return to Bengal by 
the end of February or the beginning of March for another personal consulta- 
tion with Minto. If however, his return was likely to hamper: proceedings, 
he was to await in Malacca the arrival of the expedition. (8) One of the 





(86) C.R.O. Hur. MSS. C. 34, Raff. Col. I, pp. 47-54. Raffles to Minto, Calcutta, 11 
July, 1810. Palembang was a state in southern Sumatra; Banatam was a small kingdom 
in Java. 
eee C.R.O. Eur. MSS. C. 34. Raff Col. L, pp. 5560. Raffles to Minto, 9 August, 1810. 


(88) Ibid, Raffles to Minto, Calcutta, 11 July, 1810. 
(89) C.R.O, Fac. Rec. Java 12. Edmonstone to Raffles, Fort William, 19 October, 1810, 
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reasons why Minto decided to proceed at least as far as Malacca was because 
Raffles could not retum to Calcutta before the expedition was ready to sail. 


Minto had not yet come to any decision about the policy to be pursued 
after the conquest with regard to the Dutch settlements in Java and the native 
states in Java and the neighbouring islands which were dependent on the 
Dutch. It was too early and the data in hand too little to arrive at a final 
decision. In October 1810, therefore, while conveying their decision to send 
an expedition against Java to the Secret Committee, the Governor-General-in- 
Council wrote, "'It is proper however generally to observe that we contemplate 
rather the extinction of the Enemy's power than the establishment of our own 

“on the same basis and to the same extent, rather to emancipate the Chiefs of 
the Island and its dependencies than to reduce them under a similar authority 
of our own. To form in short an establishment which while it afforded to the 
British Government all the commercial advantages of the Island, shall restore 
to the several chiefs the exercise of their independent authority, and bestow 
upon the inhabitants the beneficial use of their own soil and labour.” (90) 
This principle of policy however was merely tentative. In order to secure the 
assistance or at least the neutrality of the Javanese chiefs, it was expedient 
to hold out to-them a prospect of relief from subjection to foreign rule. But 
the actual policy to be pursued was:to be decided later. According to Minto, 
the future policy regarding Java must be determined by a consideration of 
the means of the Company for maintaining it and must also be calculated to 
secure the main object in view, that is the permanent exclusion of the French 
from the Eastern sea. The security of the Company's trade and territories 
was the main object in view. The fall of Mauritius did not mean the total expul- 
sion of the French from the eastern seas, as many authors have stated. (91) 
The annexation of Holland had ‘placed the Dutch overseas possessions 
in the power of France, Under stricter French control, Java could take the 
place of Mauritius. Even before the news of the fall of L'lle de France 
reached Napoleon, he had taken measures to strengthen Java. Two French 
frigates, the Meduse and Nymphe were on their way to Java carrying General 
Janssens, who was to succeed Daendels as the Governar-General of Java. If 
Minto had not followed up the conquest of Mauritius by immediately striking 
a blow on Java, Java may well have become a stronghold of the French. 
Captain Bouvet, Duperre's second in command, on his return to France, was 
commissioned with two frigates and a corvette to operate from Batavia. The 
news of the fall of Batavia cancelled his commission. (92) Minto anticipated 
the French move regarding Java. He thought of occupying Java even before 
he sent the expedition against the French Islands in 1810. His aim was to 
"purge the Eastern side of the globe of every hostile or rival European 
NENNEN ERE 

(90) C.R.O. Ben. Sec. Letters, Vol. 12. Minto to the Secret Committee, Fort William, 
26 October, 1810. ] 

in India, p. 508. A. G. Field, M.A. Thesis “The Expedition 


(01) S. P. Sen, The French l ; 
to Mauritius in 1810" Unpublished MS. Thesis in the University of London, 1933. 


(92) H. J. Fabre, La Guerre Maritime dans Inde sous te Consulate at L'Empito, 
(Paris, 1883) p. 104. i 
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establishment." (93) But Java and its deperdencies were also a large and 
lucrative field of commerce, and might, it was believed by Minto and men 
like Raffles, Leyden and Farquhar, prove a valuable acquisition to the Com- 
pany. In January 1811, Minto received the Secret Committee's orders of 31st 
August 1810, sanctioning an expedition against Java. Minto was directed to 
limit his views to the destruction of the Dutch. power and fortifications, and to 
leave Java to the Javanese. These orders were in conformity to the leading 
principles of the Company's policy which was opposed to conquest and acquisi- 
tion of territory. The Company shrank particalarly from establishments in the 
East Indies, where former experience had created an apprehension of charge 
exceeding receipts. The Sec-et Committee recommended that after destroy- 
ing all the forts, batteries, and works of deferce, and taking possession of all 
arms, ammunition and military stores, the island should be left to the Java- 
nese, distributing among them, if advisable, the arms and ammunitions taken 
from the Dutch. The home authorities obviously regarded the expulsion of 
the French and the Dutch from Java as purely a war-measure. They enter- 
tained no thoughts of either temporary-or permanent occupation of Java. 


AMITA DAS 
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(93) N.L.S. M. 38. No. 13. Minto to Lady Minto, Calcutta, 9 September, 1810, 
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Che Site where Nandakumar was Executed. 


HE question of the exact site of Maharaja Nandakumar's execution came up 

for discussion, some time ago in the West Bengal Legislature and opinions 
were found to be at variance. Conflicting views were also expressed on the 
place where the Maharaja was kept under detention, while awaiting the capital 
sentence. While some stated that he was lodged in a house near the present 
Museum Building, others expressed the opinion that the place of his detention 
was on the Sudder Street. Both these opinions ignore the improbability of 
a condemned prisoner being lodged anywhere outside the precincts of a jail or 
at a site much removed from the spot intended for his execution and do not 
take into account the fact that execution of the condemned person within the 
jail area is the usual practice with the British. 


The location of the exact site of the execution has assumed difficulties in 
view of the enormous changes through which the city of Job Charnock has 
passed since ita foundation in 1690. But a careful perusal of available records 
and of old maps of Calcutta may enable us to answer the question with a 
fair amount of certainty. The trial lasting for eight days took place in the 
Supreme Court then accommodated in a Kuchha house where now stands 
St. Andrew's Kirk. The Maharaja was at first confined in the jail over the 
Ambassador's House at the crossing where Lal Bazar Street meets Chitpore 
Road. A few days later he was removed to the Common Gaol, popularly 
known as the Harinbari Jail. The Editor of Bengal Past and Present, Vol. ! 
draws attention to the fact that the central block of the Common Gaol was 
once the hunting box of Nawab Sirajuddaula and that it had assumed the 
native name 'Harinbari' or Deer Park long before the Jail came into existence.* 
The compound covered an extensive area, for it is stated that a prisoner 
detained there was allowed to have his morning riding exercises and that its 
boundary extended as far as the present race course which was also the site 
of the race course at the time. The exact place of the Maharaja's detention 
inside the jail is now occupied by portions of the polo-ground. 


The locality in which the Common Goal was situated was then known as 
the Coolie Bazar. It derived its name from the labour settlement which had 
sprung up in 1757 in connection with the rebuilding of Fort William and the 
clearing of the Maidan, then stretching from Esplanade as far south as the 
labour settlement. Straight roads like the Kidderpore Road (in continuation 
of the Garden Reach Circular Road after intersecting the Adi Ganga, common- 
ly known as the Tolly's Nullah) and St. George's Gate Road (running south- 
north leading to the Fort), constructed shortly after, suggest that these were 
eo 


a The Common Gaol was the nucleus of the Presidency Jail built in 1778. 
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laid up through uninhabited tracts. These two, together with Lower Circular : 


Road converged at a point in the immediate vicinity of Canal Road rünning 
parallel to the Tolly's Nullah. It is common knowledge that when cross roads 
from four different directions meet, there is always an island of vacant spot 
at the junction ; it was on this site immediately north of the Kidderpore Bridge 
that gallows ‘as set up and it claimed the ill-fated Maharaja as its victim 
on the appointed day. (Saturday, August 5, 1775.) 





It is not improbable that the last wishes of Nandakumar were to breathe, 
his last as close as possible to the bank of the sacred Adi Ganga so tbat 
his mortal remains could be cremated in one of its ghats near the Bridge. 
Local traditions claim that the Maharaja was carried in a palanquin to the 
place of execution. This is clearly refuted by the statement of Sheriff 
Makrabie.* But it is not improbable that Nandakumar was carried in a palan- 
quin earlier while being transferred from Lal Bazar jail to the Common Gaol. 
It is of interest to note that he had received, as a mark of distinction, the gift 
of a palanquin, among others, from Nawab Mirjafar, as suggested by the 
list of his articles preserved in the Kunjaghata Rajbar, Murshidabad. Raja 





“Quoted -by Hon'ble Justice Mr. D.' N. Sinha in the Centenary Souvenir of the 
Calcutta High Court. AL 


s 
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B. N. Raichaudhuri i in his article ania to the Centenary Commmcmerside i 
Volume of the Calcutta High Court writes :— 


“It is said that it was at Coolie Bazar that the execution of Nuncoomar 
took place and it looks certain that he was executed at some spot on or 
near r the cross roads to the north of Kidderpore Bridge." 


` This óbservubion i is in accord with the E independently arrived 
at as above. 


JAMINI MOHAN GHOSH. 
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Morleo Minis Reforms. 
(3) 


HEN the Reforms Despatch of | October, 1908, mainly the work of 

Minto and Risley, actually arrived, Morley was diappointed to find that 
the India Government had postponed the creation of Executive Councils for 
the Lieut Governors and the introduction of Indian element into the Executive 
Councils of Bombay and Madras on the plea that times were not normal. 
(Minto kept the questioh of the native member in the Viceroy's Executive 
Council out of the Despatch as Morley had assured him beforehand that there 
was no need to pass a law to effect such a change.) Minto’s fad—a Council 
of Chiefs and the Arundel Committee’s fad—advisory councils were there. 
Official majorities were retained m both central and local Councils, But elec- 
tion was not conceded. Minto stuck to his first conviction that Parliamentary 
institutions were not suitable for the Indian people and only some individuals 
"of known loyalty and ability" should be given a greater share in law- 
making. (1) He proposed to admit into the Imperial Legislative Council 28 
members by election, of whom 12 would be chosen by the Provincial Legis- 
lative Councils, 7 by the landholders of the principal provinces, 5 by the 


J Mahommedans, 2 by the Chambers of Commerce at Calcutta and Bomhay 


and 2 by the representatives of Indian Commerce. A reserve of 3 seats was 
kept for nomination from minorities and specia! interests. In the provinces 
election was to be made by the municipal boards in the larger cities, by mem- 
bers of the similar boards of smaller citits along with members of district 

- boards, by landholders, by Chambers of Commerce—European and Indian, 
by the Mahommedans and by the representatives of special interests like tea 
or jute. (2) "We have gone as far as we can in the direction of increased 
representation and greater opportunities for debate.” (3) 

A reference to the context of the Reforms Despatch would explain why 
Minto was in no mood for reforms. He was chagrined by mannfacture of 
bombs in Lahore and Calcutta, conspiratorial correspondence between C.P., 
Bengal and Baroda, a Central anarchist authority at Calcutta (viz. the Anusilan 
Samity) preaching violence in the Yugantar even after the arms haul at 
Maniktala. (4) The Europeans were demanding deportation of the ring leaders 
and his own Government permission for an Explosives Act and a more 
vigorous and comprehensive Press Act. Minto had some satisfaction in seeing 
Tilak, "the archleader of sedition", convicted for 6 years without appeal. 


(1) Minto to Morley, 2 Sept., 1908, EUR. MSS. D 573, Vol. 16, p. 51. 


(2) Despatch of 1 Oct., 1908. 
(3) Minto to Morley, 29 Sept. 1908, EUR MSS. D 573, Vol. 16, pp. 92-94. 


(4) Same to same, 14 May 1908, ibid, Vol, 14, pp. 56-57. 
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But he fretted at the dilatoriness of the judges in Kshudiram's case and the 
"weakness" of the Chief Justice ‘and grieved over hostile Commons criti- 
cism.". . . . any disapproval at home of severe sentences or any evidence of : 
sympathy with political criminals, will most certainly prolong the crisis we 
are passing through. .... ” (5) He was losing the sense of priority of reforms 
which Morley had forever been instilling into him. "I am afraid | must utterly 
disagree. The Raj will not disappear in India as long as the British race ` 
remains what it is, because we shall fight forthe Raj as hard as we have ever 

fought if it comes to fighting. . . .. "(6 

Hyndman and Hardie were dancing to the tune of Gokhale and Dutt, 
‘who were "not entitled to speak for India", and he was not going to streng- 
then such men by reforms. Gokhale was not enough of a moderate. “He is 
too a Mahratta Brahmin, which means a great deal." (7) In Minto's views 
reforms were for "those with a real stake in the country", like Nawab of 
Murshidabad, Maharajah of Burdwan, Maharajah of Gidhaur, Pradyot Kumar 
Tagore and Manindra Chandra Nandy, who had signed a petition to Andrew 
Fraser for anti-anarchist measures! And, of course, for men like Sir S. P. 
Sinha, whom at last he chose as his Law Member in preference to Sir 
Ashutosh Mukherjee, ‘who was not a bar-at-law and not socially acceptable 
to the European community for his orthodoxy and dark complexion ! (8) ~ It is 
quite clear that Morley and Minto meant different things by reforms and 
different men for whom the reforms were being proposed. 

Yet in his own correspondence lie enough materials to suggest the possible 
causes of anarchism. The worsening economic conditions of the Indian 
middle (especially lower middle) classes on the eve of the First World War, 
rather than the congential perversity and imitativeness of the Bengalee Babus, 
found a desperate language of protest in militant nationalism. We have 
already quoted Minto's own admission to over-assessment of land revenue 
in the Punjab, the redtape of Colonization Act, the agrarian grievances of 
Eastern Bengal, especially Barisal, the pathetic scale of pay in the army which 
invited rebellious comparison with rising wage-rates outside. One of the sedi- 
tious pamphlets began, ‘Oh Indian sepoys! your value is Rs. 9, and this is 
the price of an ass in Europe." (9) Roos Keppel, Chief Commissioner of 
N.W.F.P., reported enhancement of land revenue in his province ranging 
between 43% in Kohat and 9596 in Naushera. (10) Tilak's battle cry in 1897 
was "Do not pay land revenue if you can not." Things did not improve in 
Maharastra between 1897 and’ 1907/8. Evidence was piling up about dis- 
content among the lower grade clerks, school teachers, etc. Scales of pay, 
adequate 20 or 30 years ago, had Jagged far behind the cost of living index. 
number. While a household, consuming 6 lb. of grain daily, required Rs. 97- 
a month for only one item of its budget, the bread-earner chaprassi got Rs. 6/7 





- (8) Same to same, 5 August 1908, ibid, Vol. 16, p. 2. 
(6) Same to same, 29 September, 1908, ibid, Vol. 16, p. 93. 
(7) Same to same, 11 June, 1908, ibid, Vol. 15, pp. 19-20. 
(8 Same to same, 5 October, 1908, ibid, Vol. 17, p. 9; 9 November, 1908, ibid, p. 50. 
(9) Annexure A to Minto to Morley, 22 January, 1908. ' 
g” Roos Keppel to Secretary, 16 August, 1908, EUR. MSS.D. 573, Vol. 16, p. 47. 
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. a month and a lower grade clerk no more than Rs. 15/-. Meanwhile, house- 
rent had doubled or quadrupled. . Altogether the cost of living had risen by 
150% and salaries by 33 to 50% if at all. (II) Even if we leave aside the - 
allegedly prejudiced conclusions of Digby (though largely based on Dufferin's 
enquiry of 1888) or R. C. Dutt, the more scientific calculation of V. K. R. V. 
Rao puts the progress of per capita income between 1868 and.1895 at only 
Rs. 7/ Rs. 8. Wadia and Joshi worked out a per capita income of Rs. 4414 
for 1913-14. Compare with this the weighted index number of 100 articles 
which moved up from the base year 1873 no less than 43 points by 1900. 
Prices rose even more quickly after 1905. (12) There might have been some 
rise of real wages in the rural areas before the War and certainly the labourers 
in large industrial cities like Cawnpur fared better. (12) But the statistics of 
wages are very unreliable and there were great variations of wages from one 
locality to another. Anyhow the urban labourers accounted for a meagre per- 
centage of population, which consisted predominantly of small land owners, 
among whom the distress was spread widely. They could not gain as the 
substantial land-owners gained from the rise of price of commercial crops and 
food-grains. On the contrary, their overhead cost of production increased 
because of rise of agricultural wages. Le Mesurier's memorandum about the 
economic discontent of the lower middle Jotedars of Bengal is conclusive. It 
was from their sons, who had little employment prospect to supplement 
dwindling agrarian inconies, that thé anarchist leaders drew impassioned re- 
cruits. No heed was paid to Hewett's suggestion for a commission to inquire 
into the rise of prices. Yet prestige complex so far warped Lord Kitchener 
that he did not allow free ration to soldiers in lieu of a pay increase to be 
announced along with reforms. The soldiers should never think that they had 
better pay due to political agitation! i : 

Morley gave more importance to economic and political grievances than 
to bombs, which were only symptoms of a deep-seated disease. ""Discontented 
tenantry must be a political force for unrest, of the strongest value, . . . ."' 
commented the historian of the Jacquerie of 1789, (14) "And in Bengal, | am 
given to understand that the middle classes from which the politicians come, 
have in most or many cases fixed incomes, e.g. wages of Government and 





(11) R H. Craddock, Chief Commissioner of C.P., to Private Secy., G.G., 27 Novem- 
ber, 1907; to G.G., 17 June, 1908, ibid. pp. 45-48. 


^ 


(12) Index number of Prices: R 
$ à Foodgrains+ Cotton Building. Average: 

iis cereals Pulses textiles materials : General ! 
1905 112 115 98 125 116 gt 
1906 13227 — 140 121 131 129 

1907 138 147 123 134 133 ' 

1908 168 179 . 121 136 143° 

1909 146 148 119 138 133 " 


From Report of the Rise in Prices and Wages or Datta Committee Report, 1912. 

(13) Datta shows the rise of Index no. of money wages of agricultural labourer from 

100 in 1890-1805 to 147 in 1905 & 170 in 1910; Report of Hewett, the Lt. Governor of U.P. 
(14) Morley to Minto, 24 Sept., 1908, HUR. MSS. D. 578, Vol. 3, p. 287. 
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Zamindari services, and these people have been hard hit by the rise in 
prices. .... " (15) The Cabinet refused to be intimidated by anarchism and 
decided to continue the work on reforms. The India Government was advised 
to outgrow the narrow grooves of bureaucratic thought. Official majority in 
the Provinces was inconsistent with the whole tenor of the scheme, especially 
as the local governments had been armed with a veto. The Council of Chiefs, 
again, would go against the grain of the Congress, though it should not be 
unceremoniously dropped, thereby offending the native princes. (16) 

While the India Government provided a separate electorate to the 
Mahommedans, who would elect to a certain number of reserved seats in 
the Provincial Councils, (17) Minto, apprised of Hindu opposition to separate 
electorate, proposed a Mixed Electoral College the members of which, chosen 
by various interests, would be of such number that a minority, if unanimous, 
could be certain of electing its own representatives. A fixed proportion of 
Hindus and Muslims in the ratio of population would be returned to these 
mixed electoral colleges and these would elect to the Provincial Legislative 
Councils representatives of the two communities in like proportion. Morley 
extended the freedom of discussion by allowing supplementaries in addition 
to the right of formal interpellation granted by the Act of 1892. He wanted 
to raise the membership of the Executive Councils of Bombay and Madras 
to 4, one of whom should in practice be always an Indian. (18) As for 
repressive policy, the India Government should feel itself lucky that Lajpat, 
Tilak and Pal were "mild Whigs” in comparison with the Russian anarchists. 
And the Liberal-Unionist-Radical group in Parliament must not be alienated 
by unnecessary drastic measures like deportation of Subodh Chandra Mullick, 
Manoranjan Guha Thakurta, Krishnakumar Mitra, Aswini Datta, Shyam 
Sundar Chakravarty and Pulin Das, etc., on mere nOn that could not be 
proved in a law court. (19) 

So long Morley had been true to his liberal tenets. But now descended 
on London a Muslim Delegation, led by Ameer Ali, which the help of the 
British conservatives and influential papers like the Times, built up a formid- 
able pressure on the Secretary of State, deflecting him from the right course 
of action. The Ameer Ali Delegation principally came to persuade Morley 
to drop the idea of a mixed electoral college. Once election had been conce- 
ded, Morley had adopted Macdonnell's scheme whereby the Hindus and the 
Muslims would vote together. To Ameer Ali, who belonged to the Aligarh 
School of thinking,(20) there was, however, no one Indian nation. Had not 





(15 Same to same, 9 January, 1900, ibid, Vol. 3b, pp. 9-10. 

(16) Same to same, 27 Novr. 1909, ibid, Vol. 3, p. 341. 

(17) This is Sir Lee Warner's Scheme (see Reforms Despatch, 21 March, 1907). 
Thedore Morison approved of it. See his Note of 18 April, 1907 on Lee Warner scheme, 
Minto Collection, Edinburgh. 

(18) Despatch of Secretary of State, 27 November, 1908, Public Despatches, 1908, 
Vol. 29 

(19) Morley to Minto, 31 December 1908, EUR. MSS.D 573, Vol. 3, pp. 362-66; 9 
January, 1909, ibid., Vol. 3b, p. 10. 

(20) “His Troop, as I am told, represented the Aligarh breed of Mussulman".: 
Morley to Minto, 28 January 1909, ibid., Vol, 3b, p. 21, 
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Sir Syed Ahmad, its founder, and Principal Beck, his eminence grise, dinned 
into his ears the theory of two nations? Had not they resisted election on the 
plea that the minority community would be swamped by the majority? Minto 
had already been putting pressure on Morley to scrap his electoral college 
scheme. He had reported the hostile response of the Muslim League at the 
Amritsar Session"... .. the Mahommedans are taking )exception to it 
LS S It is feared that the cleverness of the pleader class may enable them 
to manipulate th machinery of the electoral college so that whatever represen- 
tatives of minorities are elected they will be, whether Mahommedan or other- 
wise, as a matter of fact respresentatives of the pleader political section 
sd (21) 

He shared the Muslim doubt himself: “*..... an examination of the 
conditions which must affect their (Muslims') election as advised (by Morley), 
will, it seems to me, certainly establish the reasonableness of their objections”. 
The elected Mohammedan might never represent bonafide Mahommedan 
interest. Secondly, the loyal old-fashioned Mahommedans might be passed 
over by "the younger Mahommedan generation that is being drawn into the 
vortex of the political agitation". Thirdly, it did not provide for safeguarding 
of their interest as a Community, as promised -by Minto to the Aga Khan 
Deputation in 1906. Clarke, the Governor of Bombay, threw over the com- 
munal representation idea in his reply to the Deccan Provincial Muslim 
League (23 September, [908) only to arouse discontent considerable enough 
to be noticed by the President of the All-India Muslim League in his 
address. (22) Minto was supported by Arundel and Andrew Fraser and the 
local governments fell into the Viceroy's line one by one. (23) 

Heartened by support from. such high quarters, the Ameer Ali Delegation 
demanded. withdrawal of the mixed electoral college, provision of weightage 
for the Muslims for their "services to the Empire" and a native adviser to 
the Viceroy instead of a native member in his Council The cue for the 
last was taken from Curzon, Lovat Fraser and Lansdowne. If, however, a 
Hindu member was appointed, a Muslim member should join him to keep 
communal parity. 

Morley never put up any real resistance. We get from Andrew Fraser's 
letter to Minto of 29 January, 1909 an idea that even before meeting the 
Ameer Ali Delegation on 27 January, 1909, Morley had "no disposition to 
stand strongly by the idea of the Electoral College". At the meeting Morley 
made light of his scheme, which he called a 'suggestion'— not a direction 
of the Medes and Persians stamp”. We find him conceding all demands 
except a membership of the Executive Council, (24) which, Minto, otherwise 
so solicitions for the Muslim cause, also denied them. Minto had already 
told the Muslims that he was not appointing a native member qua native 
member. “I don't want to have an Indian on my Council because he is an 





(21) Minto to Morley, 24 December, 1908, tbid., Vol. 17, p. 116. 

(22) See Speech of Ali Imam, President of All India Muslim League, 31 December, 
1908; Minto to Morley, 31 December, 1908, EUR. MSS. D. 573, Vol. 17, pp. 128-130. 

(23) Minto’s telegram to Morley, 15 January, 1909. 

(24) Morley to Minto, 28 January, 1909, ibid., Vol. 3b, p.23 
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Indian" .-... . (25) It was only to remove the disability of an Indian to hold 
.a certain Sppamtent because he was an. Indian. It was not race representa- 
tion but refusal to admit race disability. Sinha was to be taken for his legal 
expertise. It was for this Minto refused to appoint by Statute, which would 
have been an "admission of the necessity for racial representation, which 
would create rival claims for such seat amongst the many nationalities, 
religions, and castes of India.” (26) 

Morley was well aware of the repercussions of his concessions to the 
Muslim community. ““We have to take care that in picking up the Mussalman, 
we don't drop our Hindu parcels," he warned the Viceroy when he abandoned 
the plan of mixed electoral college. (27) -'He did not even have all his way 
about election. The India Government and the India Office were at cross 
purposes over the definition of the term. The former was against territorial 
representation and even election of any.sort, Out of. 338 non-official members, 
who had been appointed members of the Provincial Councils since 1893, 36% 
. had been lawyers and 22% land-owners. If the system of 1893 could give 
such pre-eminence to the lawyer class (the bogey of Minto and his LC.S.), 
any extension of that system would virtually complete its predominance over 
the more stable elements in the country. Minto, therefore, wanted to create 
an additional electorate for landlords and capitalists as a counterpoise to the 
lawyers. (28) Here Minto was definitely misled by a bete noire. No socio- 
logist would regard the lawyers as a class. Many of the lawyers were land- 
lords and connected by professional and other interests with the landlords. 
The additional electorate would help rather then hinder the influence of 
lawyers in the reformed legislatures. Any way, as late as February, 1909, 
when the Indian Councils Bill was introduced in Parliament, Minto understood 
by elected members no more than persons nominated by him from a list 
recommended by the unofficial members of the Provincial Councils, who were 
themselves selected by certain public bodies. ‘We have thought it best 
that the Viceroy should retain this power. To abolish it would certainly 
necessitate the creation of electoral machinery which does not now exist, and 
in view of the great step forward we are making, it has seemed to us wiser 
to retain the power vested in the Viceroy to refuse to nominate, till we have 
had some experience of the probable working of the increased representation 
we have inaugurated’. Further, Minto was for adding |, instead of 2, mem 
bers to the Executive Councils of Bombay and Madras and not insisting on 
their being Indians since the Governors, Clarke and Lawley, did not like 
them to be Indians. ‘These Councils embody the real government of India 
which we can not afford to weaken"'. (29) 

Minto fought a rearguard action against the principle of election even 
after Morley's strong stand for it was intimated to him. (30) He introduced 





(25) Minto to Morley, 6 January, 1909, ibid., Vol. 18, p. 3. 

(26) Minto to King, 4 March, 1909, ibid., Vol. 18, pp. 77-80. 

(Z) Morley to Minto, 28 January, 1909, op. cit. , 

(28) See Govt. of India’s Despatch of '21 March, 1907 and 1 Oct. 1908 

(29) Minto to Morley, 9 February, 190, KUR. MSS. D 573, Vol. 18, pp. 41-45. 
(30) Morley’s telegram to Minto, 10 February, 1909. 
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a new argument—political disability. He doubted if disqualifications by 
Regulations alone would enable Government to provide against infiltration of 
the Extremist element into the Councils. He demanded a veto power in this 
regard, 


Meanwhile, the Reforms Bill had been introduced in the Lords on 17 
February, 1909 and after a vehement oppostion of the conservatives, clause 
3 was thrown out in the third reading. (31) The Secretary of State knew he 
could turn the table on the conservatives in the Commons. He was more 
perturbed by the opposition to the Indian Member. Aga Khan had appeared 
in the scene to undo it and even the Prince of Wales was stirring the water. 
The Cabinet stood its ground firmly, however, and told the King plainly that 
“without it, Reforms would have been savourless, and would have missed 
fire". (32) Minto felt honourbound to reciprocate and, after some prodding, 
a joint meeting of Hindus and Muslims in the Town Hall (8 March 1909) 
appealed to the Lords to restore clause 3. Minto insisted on an Executive 
Council for Bengal immediately. (33) Mccley ultimately got the clause 
through by promising creation of Executive Councils by proclamation which 
should be laid before Parliament for formel sanction. (34) 


The difference over political disability continued. Minto demanded a veto 
power to debar dangerous elements from the reformed Councils, When 
Morley yielded a qualified veto, he reacted saarply. (35) He was furious over 
Hobhouse's promise to Parliament that ex-lusion would not be added to 
deportation. Should the released deportee be, then, allowed to discredit 
British administration? X "Political disquaification in England and in 
India only just awakening to political life, aad governed largely by the mere 
prestige of British authority, can not be judged by the same standard . .. .. 
the election of Lajpat Rai to the Viceroy' Legislative Council would set 
India in a blaze". (36) Minot would have a veto prior to and not after elec- 
tion. Morley and Asquith still wavered, partly in defence to American opinion 
and partly in fear of putting a barb in the extremists’ hands. The Regulations 
ultimately promulgated on this issue ran— No person shall be eligible for 
election as a member of the Council if such person . . .. . has been declared 
by the G.G. in C. to be of such reputation and antecedents that his election 
would, in the opinion of the G.G. in C. be contrary to the public interest''. 
Morley saved his liberal conscience by omitting the offensive term 
"deportee." (27) Actually he was granting more powers of exclusion than 
the India Government had ever demanded. 38) 





(31) Clause 3 empowered the Gov, Gen. to create Executive Councils in any Province 
under a Lieut. Governor. 

(32) 

(33) Minto to Morley, 23 March, 1900, RUR. MSS. D. 573, Vol. 18, p. 112 and 1 April, 
1900, ibid., Vol. 19, p.9. 

(34) Minto to Morley, 6 Mav, 1909, fbid., Vol, 3, p. 48. 

(35) Minto's telegram to Morley, 12 April, 1909 

(36) Minto to Morley, 21 April, 1900, EUR. MES. D. 573, Vol. 19, p. 32. 

(37) Morley's telegram to Minto, 11 May, 1908 

(38) Minto's telegram to Morley, 3 May, 1909. 
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Morley's troubles were not over with the passing of the Reform Bill in 
May 1909. He was now pestered by the Mahommedan leaders in London— 
Aga Kban, Bilgrami and Ameer Ali—to drop the idea of general electorate 
altogether. 


Minto's telegram of 12 April, 1909 had been misinterpreted as putting the 
general electorate first and the separate Mahommedan electorate as a second 
fiddle. Minto clarified it by another telegram of 20 May, 1909 where he put 
the separate Mahommedan electorate first. Seats gained by Mahommedans 
from this electorate would be supplemented by those obtained in the general 
electorate and by nomination. The divergence between these two 
telegrams was deliberately exploited now by the Muslims to make the most 
of the Viceroy's reply to the’ Aga Khan Deputation of | October, 1906. 
"Ameer Ali is a conceited egotist and windbag' , wailed the Secretary of 
State. (39) But he was citing Minto's plighted troth. Minto called Aga Khan 
a barbarian with an European veneer— “a better authority on cafe chantants 
than Indian Reforms"—and angrily denied having ever made any such pre- 
posterous promise. ““To put it. vulgarly the Mahommedans appear to have 
got hold of the wrong end of the stick" (40). At the Simla meeting (1906) it 
never occurred to him for a moment that he was pledging the Muslims for all 
time” to confinement in water-tight compartments shut off from the public 
life of the country". He only accepted the principle in general terms when 
the reforms question was still in:a fluid state and there was no detailed scheme 
before the Government or the public. (41) The method of election could not be 
predetermined. It varied from region to region. In Punjab the Muslims had 
a separate electorate for representation in municipal and district boards but 
there were signs against separation elsewhere. ‘“The pith of our recommenda- 
tion as to Mahommedan represeniation has always been separate Mahommedan 
electorates in the first, place, which were to secure for them their proper 
proportion of representation and beyond that again was their chance of winn- 
ing seats in the general electorates, and also nomination." This was more than 
they deserved—‘‘and if we give them too much we shall raise a Hindu 
storm.” (42) The Muslim League was quite satisfied with it in October 1908 
as it estimated the Muslim share in reformed Council at the centre to be Íl: 
(a) 5 through separate and (b) 5 through joint electorates with at least | by 
nomination. The Reforms Act limited the number of seats and "we can not 
alter the Mahommedan proportion to the detriment of other interests. Besides, 
the Mahommedans have got quite their fair share of the cake." (43) Minto 
even advised Morley to exploit the differences that had arisen on this issue 
between two factions of the Muslim League—one led by Ali Imam and the 
other by Ameer Ali. ‘Both Amir Ali and Agha Khan impress me as indivi- 


duals who like to hear the sound of their own voices, which carry a certain 


~ 





: (39) Morley to Minto 21 May, 1006, gUR. MSS. D. 573, Vol. 3b, p. 109. = 
(40) Minto to Morley 29 April, 1906, ibid., Vol. 19, p. 40. 
(41) Minto to Morley, 1 July, 1906, tbid., Vol. 20, p. 2. 
(42) Same to same, 20 May, 1908, ibid., Vol. 19, p. 66. 
(43) Same to same, 10 June 1909, ibid., pp. 83-84. 
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amount of weight in England, (44) but might be courteously diseregarded.'' (45) 
Minto's sentiments were corroborated by K. G. Gupta's comment on Theodore 
Morison's note on the so-called "Pledges'" of Minto at Simla. In his view 
the Muslim leaders and men like Morison and Lovat Fraser, who backed them, 
were taking advantage of the loose language used in and out of Parliament 
to magnify the Muslim claim: ‘‘but true statesmanship requires that no undue 
favour is shown to one community at the expense of another." (46) 


(To be concluded) 


AMALES TRIPATHI. 


(44) The Times was printing Ameer Ali’s letters and Ronaldshay’s letters supporting 
them. 

(45) Minto to Morley, 10 June, 1909, Op. Cit. 

(46) “Note upon the pledges given to the Mahommedaus" by T. Morison and Note 
upon it by K G. Gupta, 10 August, 1909. Morley Papers. - 
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Three Letters of Historical Importance. 


[Two letters written by Claude Russell to Vansittart at Midnapore in 1767 
and a letter written by T. B. Macaulay to Sir Charles Wood in 1856 are 
preserved in the archives of the Victoria Memorial. The letters are self 
explanatory. I am grateful to the Trustees of the Victoria Memorial for giving 
me permission to use them for my research purposes. In view of the un- 
doubted historical importance of these letters they are reproduced here. It 
is our intention to publish such scattered records of importance in future 
issues of the journal. 


[Ed. Bengal Past and Present. ] 


Calcutta 16th April 67. 
Sir, , 

I have been favoured with your Letters of the 10th & 13th with the March 
Accounts and the Bill on the Mily Paym. Genl. mentioned to be enclosed 
in the former. 

I have yet seen or heard nothing of the Cossijurah Ryots—Their 
Behaviour is to the last degree insolent, and if they do come to me, I shall 
immediately return them to Midnapore under a Guard with certificates of 
thelr appearance upon their Backs, which will be the most effectual Method 
of teaching them better Manners for the future. 

I know not the Extent of Lieut. Fergusson's Orders, but I suppose he has 
acted conformably to them in establishing the late Zamr’s Nephew in the 
Purganna of Gatseela & settling with him for the Revenue or else that he had 
waited to have the sanction of your Approval—In either ‘case this Transaction 
is very satisfactory— 

I am with Regard 


Sir 
Mr. Vansittart - Your most obedt & Hble Servant 


Midnapore Claude Russell 


Calcutta the 14th May 1767 
Sir, : 

My letter of the 7th acquainted you how the Cossijura Ryotts slipped 
thro’ my fingers—I have since’ had the Pleasure to receive yours of the same 
date & glad | am that these Dogs have at last met with their deserts—They 
will behave better in future I hope & it will be a smashing (?) lesson to others 
not to fall into the same Error than if they had been punished here. 


a I am Sir 
Mr. Vansittart Your most obed & Hble Servant ` 
Midnapore Claude Russell. 


Mp 
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E Holly. Lodge, Kensington 
December 9, 1856. 
Dear Wood, 


The time is at hand when the East India College at Hayleybury will cease 
to exist. I have no doubt that both you and I, in contributing to bring about 
this result, did our duty to England & to India. Nevertheless, I cannot but 
fee] much pain when I think of the suffering which we have caused to several 
most respectable families, and 1 am most desirous to serve those whom 1 have 
been the means, not indeed of injuring, but, | am afraid, of ruining. ] do 
hope that your influence will be exerted to obtein for the Professors a liberal 
compensation. | am sure that nothing facilitates reforms so much as liberality 
' in compensating those who suffer by the abolition of abuses. If we really 
have succeeded in giving to India the inestimable blessing of a good civil 
„service, we may well call on her to bear the charge of the few hundreds of 
pounds which will make all the difference between comfort and penury to 
those very deserving persons who have been the victims of our improved 
policy. u 

There ia one who seems to me to have very peculiar claims, —Heaviside. 

Personal feeling about him 1 have none: for | never saw him in my life, But 
his merits have been strongly represented to m» by men of the first distinc- 
tion in science and literature, He has been nimeteen years at the 
College. For the College he relinquished the fairest prospects at Cambridge. 
-Ít is a hard thing on stich a man, now no longer young and unfitted by acade- 
mical habits for a stirring life, to have to begin the world again. It seems 
to me that a quiet stall in a Cathedral would be the very place for such a man. 
I really think that you, who carried through the vast India Bill, who introduced 
the system of competition for civil appointments, and who by doing so, really 
destroyed the College, might with peculiar propriety, bring this matter under 
Lord Palmerstone's notice. At all events you will pardon me for writing to 
you on the subject. Our names will hereafter be mentioned together in con- 
nection with a great and beneficial reform ; and you, I have no doubt, are as 
sorry as | am that it was not in out power to do bur duty to the public without 
causing much distress to individuals. 

Lefevre (?) agrees with me entirely. I dare say that he will write to you 

about Heaviside. 
Ever, my dear Wood, 
Yours most truly, 
j i T. B. Macaulay - 


Reviews, 





ABDUL Karim—Murshid Quli Khan and His Times. Asiatic Society of Pakistan. 
Price Rs. 15/-. 


This is a useful book badly written. The author adds very considerably 


to our knowledge of details. He writes from the point of view of a ‘native’ 
of Asia. ` 


On Murshid Quli Khan's career (Chapter II) the sequence of events is 
narrated with great care. "The chronological mistakes of former writers" 
could have been corrected in footnotes without impeding the flow of the 
narrative. From Jadunath Sarkar to Miss Anjali Sen no one has been spared 
but the passages imputing errors have- helped to ensure unreadability. 
Chapter IV, which deals with Murshid Quli Khan's relations with European 
Companies, is full of information. But here again the author shows. his 
anxiety to include everything that might be regarded as new. But heaping 
of data is not history. I hoped to find something in this book that would add 
to my knowledge of Murshid Quli’s revenue system. I have been disappointed, 
His statement that the amount of settlement was never collected in full is a 
mistake.” Jt was more fully collected than land revenue under the Permanent 
Settlement. The author has, however, correctly explained that Murshid Quli's 
system was not Mal Zamini. 


The section on the working of the Farrukh Siyar Farman is good so far 
as it goes. But it is necessary to compare this Farman which was granted 
to the English East India Company with the Chauth and Sardeshmukhi 
Farman granted to Raja Sahu by the Sayyids in the name of Rafi-ud-Darjat. 
This Rafi-ud-Darjat farman was confirmed by Muhammad Shah whereas the 
Farrukh Siyar Farman, granted by Sayyid Abdullah, officially described in 
the days of Muhammad Shah as Nemak Haram (and his brother as Haram 
Nemak) was never confirmed. In the Chauth and Sardeshmukhi Farmans 
the word 'fixed'—mukarrar—occurs making it obligatory and perpetual where- 
as no such term is to be found in the Farrukh Siyar Farman. Dr. Karim writes 
(p. 45) "He continued to chant the dua-i-Saifi (prayers relating to the sword). 
The dua-i-Saifi had such an effect that the sword unsheathed itself and through 
invisible help he vanquished the enemy".  Gullible chroniclers’ statements 
should not be so reproduced. 

A thesis should be recast before it is published in the form of a book. 
Dr. Karim, however, deserves much credit for his patience in collecting new’ 


information. £ 


N. K. SINHA 
10 
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CATALOGUE OF THE PATNA COMMISSIONER'S REcorps (1813-1853)—Ed, by Dr. 
K. K. Datta (State Central Records Office, Political aaa Bihar, 
Patna, 1963) pp. XIX!+358, price no: stated, 


The Director of the Bihar Archives, Dr. K. K. Datta has performed a 
service to the cause of Indian economs- history by compiling a research 
guide to the 36 volumes of the letters “rom the Collector of Bihar to the 
Commissioner of Revenue at Patna from 1813 to 1853, and the 40-volumes of 
letters to similar and neighbouring district authorities from the Collector of 
Patna, dating from 1824 to 1853. ‘This book consists of a summary list of 
all the volumes (though it would have been better for people who read the 
book, if the distinction between the two series of sources had been explicitly 
stated somewhere in the text); a detailed itemisation and page index of 
topics dealt with in these volumes, which have been numbered from | to 74 
in the Archive ; a biographical glossary or people mentioned in the papers ; 
a useful glossary of Indian revenue terms - and a sound index. This is the 
best type of research that can be done on zdministrative and economic history 
in India in the present state of sophistication in Indian historical thought —— 
the preparation of accurate tools for research, available in the libraries of the 
world, for a preliminary knowledge of what materials are available, as well 
as for reference in the archive itself. 


The papers relate mainly to revenue collection in Bihar proper, in the 
first half of the 19th century. Consequently, there are papers here relating 
to the tenurial and agrarian relations which resulted from the Permanent 
Settlement—which of course was first tried oat by Thomas Law, G. H. Barlow 
and Henry St. George Tucker in.Gaya and 3ihar Districts. In fact, there are 
references, in Vol. 14, item (7) and in Vol. 22, item (4), to the original 
"mocurreree" tenures and pension allowance for military service to which 
Law referred in his Rising Resources of Bengal as reasons for deciding to 
abandon faradari in favour of mukarrari in the settlements of the late 1780s. 
The papers give many details about the -icissitudes of the jagirdars and 
zamindars of Central Bihar. Any scholar who is thinking of doing a study of 
the history of the classical Zamindari system in British times would do well 
to consult these papers. Shri A. P. Jha haa prepared a useful biographical 
glossary, which incorporates a mass of hither:o uncollected information about 
the leading Zamindari families of Bihar, as well as about the British officials, 
who are mentioned in the text. 'This wil oe of use in going through the 
records. - 


The editing is unfortunately slightly slipshod. On page 283, Walter Ewer 
is stated to have been “‘officiating Members of the Board of Revenue, 
Western Province, 1822". Was "Regulation VII) of 1822, which contained" 
the views of Holt Mackenzie really “‘said to Lave ‘immortalised the name of 
its farmer’ "? (p. 289. On page 35, the name Lawer surely refers to Mr. 
LAW, yet in the Index, p. 342, there is one ertry "Law settlement of 23, 25" 
which relates to Law's 18th century settlements, while the next entry is 
devoted to “Lawer, Mr. 35". Surely we should not try to counter-copy those 
British historians who slaughter Indian proper names. Since this book shows 
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a laudable grasp of detail, it is not too much to expect that future works 
` published should be checked for copying errors. 


BARUN DE 


SELECT DOCUMENTS ON MAHATMA GANDHI'’S MOVEMENT IN CHAMPARAN, 1917-18— 
Ed. by Dr. B. B. Misra with the assistance of A. P. Jha, M.A. (Govt, of 
Bihar, Secretariat Press, Bihar, 1963) Rs. 8°85 :pp. ii +597+xi. 


It is supposed to be the nature of specialised scientific enquiry that one 
knows more and more about less and less facts. This volume of Champaran 
documents bears adequate testimony to, the Law of Inverse Returns in 
Academic Research. Official archives in Bihar and in Delhi have been 
scoured to get together an encyclopaedia on Gandhij's movement òn behalf 
of the indigo peasantry in Champaran District. In it, we are told all about 
the role of L.P. Morshead, 1.C.S., Commissioner of Tirhut Division, 1914-1919 
about which the:Governor of Bihar, Sir E. A. Gait said at the time of the 
movement: "in your dealings with Mr. Gandhi, you did not go about the 
matter in the nght way..... (he) expressed a wish to proceed with the 
cognizance and if possible the co-operation, of the local officers... .. you 
made a mistake in calling upon Mr. Gandhi for credentials which was a way 
of cold-shouldering him." (25). But we are-not told the significant corollary 
that this was a tendency of many British civilians in India, a tendency which 
forced nationalists to take the initiative from imperialists and champion the 
cause of those raiyats, who were being oppressed by plantation-owners. 


Dr. B. B. Misra has chosen not to focus on the elements of administrative 
strategy and patriotic agitation, on their collaboration and their inevitable 
conflict. He has not elucidated the specific forms of exploitation, and the 
role of different classes in a period of resistance. He has not clarified the 
role of Non-Cooperation which blunted the edges of class conflict and super- 
imposed 19th century concepts of collective bargaining on a genuine agrarian 
revolutionary situation. Instead Dr. Misra, who is the new apostle, of British- 
style administrative history, has chosen to entomb the Champaran movement 
in transcriptions of masses of British government correspondence. His Intro- 
duction is written lucidly and is informative. But he is at more pains to prove 
the benevolent paternalism of 19th century British civilians towards the peasant, 
than to reconstruct the emergence of the Bihari peasant movement in the 
early 20th century. 


This fault is the result of the ethnocentric bias of sources which he has 
chosen to edit. But perhaps a better book would have been written in half 
the volume, had he organised a clear itemisation of each document, given 
more space to indicating the source of each one and indicated the sources 
for the biographical appendix. In this context, the bibliography appended 
is excellent. . 
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Publication of transcripts of entire masses of documents is all very well ; 
but it is a policy which, in conditions af scarce resources and low priorities 
for historicál research, can be afforded only when adequate catalogues have 
been published. : 


BARUN DE 


Galeutia Historical Society. 


- ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1964 


As we meet this evening the Society completes the fifty-eighth year of its 
life. I have not been able to ascertain the exact serial number of this meeting 
now being: held, but, taking into consideration the fact that the activities of 
the Society were in abeyance for two brief spells lasting for three and two 
years respectively when annual meetings were not obviously held, I suppose 
that the present meeting is the fifty-second in the series of Annual General 
Meetings. In nearly all the Reports ] have been able to trace so far, a sub- 
stantial and understandably enough, major portion is concerned with an 
examination of the financial position of the Society invariably ending with 
a note mixed with despair and warning. But the fact that we have to our 
credit well-spent fifty-eight years of service proves that we live in spite of 
problems of finance. 

` lt was barely four months before the year closed that we took over, 
finance constituting, as usual, a serious problem, but fortified with faith, hope 
and service on which the promoters laid the foundation of the Society, In 
the year under review the Society suffered a great loss in the passing away of 
Shri Birendranath Bose, who acted for years on as Honorary Secretary and 
arranged for maintenance of the old nümbers of the Journal and other publi- 
cations under his personal custody when the problem of accommodating them 
was very pressing. In spite of his other preoccupations and failing health, 
the manner in which Mr. Bose took interest in the affairs of the Society was 
indeed commendable. : 

In the year ended 31st December 1964 while the number of individual menm- 
bers show a slight increase by seven, our institutional members have increased 
by eighteen, and the number of journals supplied to individuals and institutions 
through Magazines agents and Book-sellers was 27. The total number of 
subscribers to the journal was thus 85. By the end of the year we were able 
to collect Rs. 590/- towards subscription-item and Rs. 1604-50 on account 
' of the sale-proceeds of old copies of the Journal as against|the corresponding 
1963 figures of Rs. 270/- and 492/- respectively. Two encouraging features 
which strike me are that we have been able to realise an appreciable portion 
of arrears due in return for correspondence starting with the word REMINDER 
boldly written on top and involving rather heavy items of expenses on account 
of stationery and postage. But our experience confirms the belief that corres- 
pondence pays. Another striking feature is that we have been asked by a 
comparatively larger number of institutions abroad to enrol them as subscribers 
to the Journal. We hope that we shall not be denied the opportunity of 
serving their coumter-parts in India through enlistment of proportionate 
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numbers of institutions and academies. We are taking steps to approach 
them through the medium of our information folders. 

Our thanks are dus to the authorities of St. Paul's College, Calcutta for 
solving our problem regarding storing of old copies of the journal. They have 
kindly made available to the Society the use of a rent-free room for the 
purpose. We have purchased shelves enabling us to accommodate our stock 
of journals and publications in a fairly satisfactory manner. 

We appreciate the kindness of the Education Directorate, Government of 
West Bengal for the recurrent annual grant of Rs. 1000/- but for which it 
would have been impcssible for us to maintain BENGAL PAST & PRESENT 
even as a bi-annual journal. There is little scope for complacence in main- 
taining status quo ; it is desirable that we should improve in quality and 
expand in quantity. This necessarily involves additional expenses which may 
be met in one or either of two ways~-securing larger.number of subscribers 
and persuading the Government to come forward with larger financial assis- 
tance. Both are difficult of fulfillment, but our efforta need not be relaxed. 
It behoves us to seriously think how we can add to the value, attraction and 
contents of the Journal so that the purpose of the Society may be served still 
better. The fact that we have in the Editor of the Journal one of the most 
eminent and distinguished historians of our country augurs well for it. His 
valued guidance combined with the active collaboration of younger scholars 
and supported by increased income will, Í hope, before long, make the journal 
command even greater prestige, here and abroad, than now. 

We have taken upon ourselves the responsibility of despatching the 
Journal to members and subscribers and it is no small relief to be told that 
any complaint of non-receipt of the last number of journal is yet to be received. 

It gives me a sense cf pleasure to inform the members that the Ministry 
of Education, Government of India, is seriously, and | hope, sympathetically 
too, considering our request for suitable financial assistance enabling us to 
re-print in book-form, , valuable articles from the old copies of the Journal. 

We are thankful to Messrs Lovelock & Lewes, Chartered Accountants, 
who have been acting as honorary auditors since 1922 and we offer them our 
grateful thanks in appreciation of their help. 

Striking a personal note, | may be permitted to say that my work has 
been lightened by the encouragement | have received from our President, His 
Grace The Metropolitan, from Vice-President Shri N. N. Ganguly whose 
association dates back to the early days of the Society and in particular from 
Dr. Sinha whose work is by no means confmed to the editing of the Journal 
but extends to placing his advice and guidance at the disposal of the Society 
whenever asked for. I convey to our Hony. Treasurer, Maharaj Kumar of 
Cossimbazar, grateful thanks for help not necessarily concerned with accounts 
of income and expenditure, but with other phases of the Society's activities 
as well and to my colleagues Dr. Ashin Dasgupta, Dr. Barun De, Dr. Arun 
Dasgupta who have always made their help available whenever requisitioned 
even on short notice. ` 

It is a happy coincidence that a little over forty years ago when the 
Society was re-constituted in 1922, its activities were directed from a house 
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situated only a few yards away from this place where we eee this after-noon 
and I conclude with the hope that the Society will be. able to emulate its 
activities of the days of Evan Cotton guided from 55 Chowringhee Road and 
even improve upon them now that it has earned the distinction of, holding its 
deliberations and moulding its policy at the historic house on the same street 
bearing a number so close to 55. I close with a sense of pleasure recalling 
the happy association of The Most Reverend Bishop Coplestone and of the 
Ven'ble Archdeacon W. K. Firminger who as Patron and the First Editor of 
the Journal respectively made this same house the centre of the Society's 
activities for long and profitable years. 


N. R. RAY 
29th March, 1965. Hony. Secretary 
Calcutta Historical Society 
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